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Akt.  I. —  T/u'  Science  of  Politics.  Part  I.  The  Theory  of  Human 

Proyressiofiy  and  Natural  Prohahility  itf  a  Peiyn  of  Justice. 

London:  Johnstone  and  Hunter.  8vo.  I*j).  xii.,  1850. 

If  our  notice  of  this  volume  has  been  delayed,  it  is  not  because 
it  has  been  overlooked  by  us,  much  lesB  that  we  have  been  slow 
to  appreciate,  or  reluctant  to  pronounce  upon,  its  merits;  but 
because  we  have  been  careful  to  do  justice  to  three  parties — the 
author,  the  public,  and  the  truth,  ^i'he  subject  of  the  volume  is 
so  important,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  author  to  have  discovered 
a  new  method  of  discussing  and  practically  aj)plying  it  to  the 
pressing  wants  of  society  are  so  high,  that  we  could  not  satisfy 
ourselves  with  a  cursory  notice.  If  the*  theory’  here  developed, 
and  the  views  respecting  political  science  founded  on  it,  are 
correct,  public  attention  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  earnestly 
directed  to  the  fact ;  and  if  tlie  discovery  of  what  has  so  long 
been  a  desideratum  is  attributable  to  the  author  of  this  book,  not 
even  his  obscuration  under  the  anonymous  should  permit  his 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind  to  pass  unrewarded.  A  proud 
thing,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  England,  could  it  have  been 
said  tliat,  a  second  time  in  her  history.  Divine  Providence  luia  so 
distributed  his  gifts,  that  amongst  her  sons  has  arisen  an  instruc¬ 
tor  of  the  nations  in  what  pertains  to  the  certain  advancement  of 
learning,  beyond  all  past,  beyond  all  anticipated  attainment ; 
that  after  so  many  ages  of  all  but  fruitUnis  speculation  in  the 
various  departments  of  political  inquiry — speculation  which  tasked 
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so  many  groat  and  noble  minds;  amongst  the  rcst,lMato,  Ari>totli*, 
Montesquieu,  Ihicon,  Bodin,  Hobbes,  Clrotius,  Milton,  and 
Locke — it  was  reserved  for  our  age  and  country  to  i)roduce  the 
genius  profound  enough  to  discover  the  true  scientific  theorv, 
and  the  understanding  sufliciently  informed  to  point  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  theory  to  all  the  exigencies  of  social  life. 

e  arc  compelled,  however,  and  at  the  very  outset,  to  expro'S 
our  conviction  that  the  pretensions  of  the  volume  before  us  can¬ 
not  in  justice  be  conceded  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  for  all,  or 
nearly  all,  that  is  substantially  new  to  an  ordinary  English  reader, 
it  is  indehted  to  a  prior  publication  ;  and,  further,  that  the  tin  orv 
propounded  in  it  fails  in  that  part  precisely  where  it  de  parts  iVoni 
the  scheme  di'Veloped  in  that  prior  publication.  It  is  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  state  the  reasoiis  which  have  necessitated  this  conviction. 
Me  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  attempting 
more.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  wc  should  gladly  have  dt'votcd 
no  inconsiderable  space  to  features  of  the  ‘d'heoiy  of  lliinian 
Erogression’  worthy  of  all  ])raise  : — the  lucid  arrangc  inent  and 
perspicuous  style  ;  the  gia’at  beauty  of  occasional  pa>sagi's  ;  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  main  points  of  the  argununt 
are  illustrated,  by  reference  to  past  or  passing  events  ;  and, 
excepting  the  repetitions,  not  unfrcquently  occurring  to  tin’ 
sixth  or  seventh  degree,  the  interest  thrown  over  the  whole 
essay,  which  renders  it,  notwithstanding  that  this  is  the  age  of 
prize  and  other  essays,  one  of  the  most  readable  of  modern  times. 
In  addition,  we  should  have  heen  glad  to  have  an  op])ort unity 
of  noticing  the  deep  insight  and  philosophic  gcneralizings, 
whetluT  as  exhibited  in  discursive  passages  or  aphorismic  sen¬ 
tences,  that  shine  like  constellations  or  sparkle  like  gems  here  and 
there,  were  it  not  that  in  too  many  instances  these  are  borrowed 
lights.  All  these  thing>,  however,  arc  really  minor  matte  rs  in  a 
work  that  purports  to  unfold  one  continuous  argument,  the  value' 
of  which  elepe'iids  not  on  the'  management  of  details,  but  upon 
the  coherence  and  consistency  of  the  whole.  M  e  pre>ceeel,  there¬ 
fore,  at  once  to  notice  both  the  points  adverted  to,  and  in  the 
oreler  in  which  wc  have  referred  to  them. 

Before  we  come  to  the  lirst  of  these — the  question  of  originality 
of  discovery — we  must  be  permitted  to  make  an  observation  or 
two  in  vindication  of  the  course  we  are  about  to  pursue. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  inasmuch  as  the  present  work  is  ])uh- 
lished  anonymously,  the  author  can  scarcely  be  said  to  claim  the 
merit  of  discovery,  even  sup])osing  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  fruits  of  another  man’s  genius.  In  reply, 
we  remind  such  as  may  be  inclined  to  ente  rtain  this  ohji  ction, 
that  authors  always  have  a  motive  for  assuming  the'  anonymous, 
^^inctimes  laudahh',  sonu'times  otherwise ;  and  that,  generally, 
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in  author  retains  a  position  of  obscurity  only  so  long  as  the  public 
arc  uninterested  in  bis  productions.  With  the  exception  ot 
Junius,  we  do  not  rctncnibcr  a  single  instance,  in  modern  times, 
of  one  whose  works  have  become  tamous  being  able  pcrmanentlv 
to  conceal  Ids  name.  Even  the  ‘Cueat  Unknown’  was  obliged 
perforce  to  become  well  known ;  and  the  mysterious  ‘  Doctor 
Dove ’at  last  revealed  himself  to  his  admiring  pupils.  If  our 
present  author,  therefore,  should  find  himself  famous,  it  is  more 
than  prob.ible  that  he  will  publish  his  name  on  the  title-page  of 
some  future  edition  ;  so  that  we  cannot  admit  the  plea  founded 
on  the  fact  of  a  present  incognito.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  observe,  while  on  this  topic,  that  we  have  used  our 
best  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  author’s  name,  without  success  ; 
neither  have  we  the  slightest  suspicion  resiiecting  it.  Ibis 
avowal  mav,  perhaps,  screen  us  from  any  charge  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  levelled  against  our  strictures,  as  ha\ing 

been  dictated  by  personal  animus.  . 

Indeed,  it  is  on  public  grounds  alone  that  we  have  determined 
to  sift  this  question  of  originality,  and  lay  the  results  beloic  oui^ 
readers.  If  the  author  of  the  ‘Theory  of  Human  rrogression 
has  borrowed  all  that  is  essential  to  bis  argument  Irom  anotlier 
man’s  writings,  it  is  but  right  that  the  lact  should  be  known  ;  and 
if  he  is  careful  to  conceal  that  fact  Irom  bis  readers,  by  ne\ei 
once  hinting  at  it — never  once  naming  that  otlier  man  or  bis 
works — it  is  all  the  more  imperative  on  a  reviewer  who  knows  the 
truth  to  be  as  careful  to  give  it  ventilation.  If,  moreover,  it  so 
happens  that  the  original  discoverer  is  not  an  Englishman,  but  a 
foreigner,  and,  therefore,  the  less  likely  to  learn  that  he  is  leing 
rohhvd  of  his  honours,  or,  knowing  the  fact,  less  able  to  vindicate 
his  claims  to  originality  ;  then  it  becomes  yet  more  cleaily  t  ic  (  u  y 
of  all  who  understand  the  merits  of  the  case  to  adjinhcatc  in  ic 
spirit  of  justice,  lieputation  is,  surely,  as  sacred  a  thing  as  pio- 
perty ;  neither  is  there  any  reason  why  the  reputation  arising 
Irom  originality  of  discovery  should  not  be  held  a  )  ( ,  in 

the  world  of  letters,  as  moral  reputation  in  the  world  o  . 

AVc  have  always  admired  the  manner  in  which  »  out  ny  a^ 
down  the  rule  for  his  own  conduct  in  matters  of  this  na 
‘  It  has  ever  been  a  rule  w’ith  me,’  he  writes  in  the  pie  ace  o  le 
first  volume  of  his  collected  poems,  ‘when  1  have  imi  a  ct  a 
passage,  or  borrowed  an  expression,  to  acknowhu  g(  t  le  spi  ci  ic 
obligation.  Upon  the  ]nfscnt  occasion,  it  behoves  me  o  s  a 
tlie  more  general,  and  therelorc  more  impoitant  oiigaion  , 
vvhicli  I  am  conscious  of  owing,  either  to  my  ]>iedec(ssors,  oi  in^ 
contemporaries.’  If  our  author  had  lollovved  such  a  rii  (  as  is, 
ill  a  department  of  literature  where  it  is  much 
asc(‘i tain  one’s  obligations  than  in  that  of  poetic  in  u(  nee 
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inspiration,  wc  should  have  had  no  such  unpleasant  dutv  to  dis¬ 
charge  as  that  Avhich  now  devolves  upon  us. 

Neither  does  our  author  appear  to  be  without  a  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  the  labours  of  those  predecessors  or  coadjutors  to  whom 
he  feels  indebted.  His  essay,  for  example,  is  dedicated  to  M. 
Victor  (’ousin,  as  one  who  has  ‘  laboured  so  earnestly  and  so  well 
to  give  a  correct  system  of  ethical  philosophy,  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  Kuropc  a  scheme  of  natural  morals  which  must  ere  long 
bear  a  rich  and  most  benetieial  harvest.’  In  the  body  of  the 
work,  also,  he  expresses  his  high  ajiprcciation  of  M.  Cousin’s 
‘  History  of  the  Moral  I’hilosojdiy  of  the  Eighteenth  (’enturv.’ 
In  a  similar  manner  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Kant, 
whom  he  occasionally  (piotes ;  more  especially  in  the  A])pendix, 
where  he  refers  to  him  as  ‘  the  man  to  come,’  on  account  of 
his  discovery  of  the  tmminal  method,  and  places  him  third 
in  a  series  of  which  Aristotle  and  Jlacon  are  the  iirst  two. 
Several  lesser  names  are  referred  to  in  an  honourable  manner,  in 
various  j)arts  of  the  volume.  W  c  should  have  had  no  cause  for 
complaint  if  our  author  had  followed  the  same  course  with  the 
name  we  are  aboiit  to  mention — a  name  cpiite  as  distinguished, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  as  that  of  Kant  or  Cousin,  and  to  which 
he  is  e(juallv,  if  not  much  more,  indebted. 

We  refer  to  M.  Auguste  (’omte,  whose  original  genius  and 
]irofound  discoveries  are  suflicient,  in  our  opinion — although 
from  many  points  of  his  philosophy  we  strongly  dissent — to 
justify  the  title  that  has  been  given  him  as  the  Bacon  of  the 
nineteenth  ct  ntury.  The  writings  of  this  eminent  ])hilosopher 
are,  we  should  imagine,  but  little  known  in  England,  and  not 
much  better  in  France.  Indeed,  he  complains,  in  one  ot  his 
latest  volumes,  of  the  neglect  that  has  attended  his  publications 
in  both  countries  ;  and  states  that,  so  far  as  he  then  knew(lSt:2), 
no  one  had  noticed  his  great  work — the  ‘  Fhilosophie  Positive  ’ 
— with  the  exception  of  Sir  David  Brewbter,  who  reviewed  the 
first  two  volumes  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  in  1S38.  Although 
since  then  he  has  become  better  known  by  the  references  made 
to  his  philosophy  in  Mr.  Mill's  ‘System  of  Logic,’  and  Mr. 
I.ewes's  ‘  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,’  wc  infer  that 
comparatively  few  have  perused  his  voluminous  work,  from  the 
fact  that,  although  it  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  the 
first  volume  was  published,  it  has  not  yet  j)assed  to  a  second 
edition.  But  we  may  have  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  at  a 
future  period,  when  we  hoj)e  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  ex¬ 
tended  notice  of  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  production.  At 
present,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  as  strictly  as  may 
bo,  to  the  object  we  have  before  us,  namely,  to  show  that  to  ^l. 
Comte  the  author  of  the  ‘  Theorv  of  Human  Progression  ’  i*^ 
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indebted  Ibr  all  that  is  essential  to  his  argument.  It’  this  is  not 
the  case,  we  wen*  never  more  mistaken  in  reference  to  a(juestion 
of  literary  obligation. 

W  e  have  not  made  this  statement  lightly.  A\  e  have  compared 
the  two  authors,  in  all  those  resi)ccts  to  which  our  statement 
relates,  and  have  been  dricen  to  the  conclusion — the  word  is  not 
too  strong — that  although  the  name  and  writings  of  M.  (’omte 
are  never  once  referred  to  in  any  way  in  the  ‘  Tlieory  of  Human 
rroirression,’  hut  for  the  former,  the  latter  would  never  have 
seen  the  light.  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  our  statement 
refers  to  the  essentials  and  particulars  of  the  argument,  not  to 
the  method  and  details  of  its  exposition.  In  the  exposition  of  his 
subject  the  author  of  the  latter  has  adopted  a  method  of  his  own, 
and  may  he  thought  by  some  to  have  simplified,  and  even  to 
have  imj)roved  upon  ^I.  ( V)mte ;  while  the  illustrative  matter 
has  been  judieiously  selected  from  facts  or  events  calculated  to 
interest  an  English  rather  than  a  French  reader.  W  hat  we 
allirni  is,  that  the  basis  and  tenor  of  the  argument,  as  sueh,  are 
derived  from  the  writings  of  M.  Comte  ;  and  what  we  so  much 
regret  is,  that  in  a  work  abounding  in  many  excellent  qualitits, 
a|)art  from  the  question  of  originality,  the  author  should  have 
allowed  any  of  his  readers  to  attribute  to  him  profound  dis¬ 
coveries  made  at  least  twenty  years  ago. 

In  submitting  the  evidence  that  has  led  to  this  conclusion, 
we  shall  first  adduce  the  object  and  general  plan  of  the  volume 
before  us  in  the  author’s  own  words.  'I'hat  ol)ject  is,  ‘  to  exhibit 
an  argument  to  establish  the  possibility  of  a  sei(*nce  of  politics, 
and  to  prove  also  the  probability  tliat  such  a  science  may 
reasonably  he  expected  to  evolve  at  this  period  of  man’s  pro- 

essive  acquisition  of  knowledge.’ 

Ihe  nature  of  the  argument  is  stated  generally  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words : — 

‘  Our  argument  is  based  on  tlic  theory  of  progress,  or  the  fact  of 
progress;  for  it  is  a  fact  as  well  as  a  theory.  And  the  theory  of  pro¬ 
gress  is  based  on  the  principle,  that  there  is  an  order  in  which  man  not 
only  does  evolve  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  hut  an  order  in 
which  man  must  neces.surih/  evolve  the  various  brandies  of  knowledge. 
And  this  necessity  is  based  on  the  principle,  that  every  science  when 
undergoing  its  process  of  discovery  is  oA/rr//r/',  that  is,  the  object  of 
contemplation ;  but  when  discovered  and  reduced  to  ordination  it 
becomes  suh/eetire^  that  is,  a  means  of  operation  for  the  discovery  and 
evolution  of  the  science  that  lies  logically  beyond  it,  and  next  to  it 
in  logical  proximity. 

‘  If  this  logical  dependence  of  one  science  on  another  could  be  clearly 
made  out  for  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge,  it  would  give  the  outline, 
not  only  of  the  classification  of  the  sciences,  but  of  man  s  intellectual 
history,  of  man’s  intellectuaH/crc/oy>wic/</ — where  the  word  development 
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means,  not  the  alteration  of  man’s  nature,  but  the  extension  of  his 
kno^^  ledge,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  his  mode  of  action 
entailing  with  it  the  improvement  of  his  condition. 

‘  And  if  the  law’  of  this  intellectual  development  can  he  made  out  for 
the  branches  of  knowledge  which  have  already  been  reduced  to  ordina¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  carried  into  the  future ;  and  the  future  progress  of 
mankind  may  be  seen  to  evolve  logically  out  of  the  past  progress.’ — 
Theory  of  Human  Proyression,  pp.  23,  24. 

Having  thus  stated  the  argument,  a  more  precise  account  is 
given  of  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  which  is  only  the 
first  i)art  of  a  general  system  of  politics. 

‘  Let  us,  then,  consider  the  aspects  in  which  a  science  of  politics 
may  be  viewed.  1.  In  the  probability  of  its  evolution  based  on  the 
logical  determination  of  its  position  in  a  scheme  of  classification.  2. 
in  its  constituent  propositions,  and  the  method  it  employs  for  their 
substantiation.  3.  In  the  history  of  its  doctrine  (not  the  history  of  its 
books) — in  the  history  of  its  theoretic  principles  in  pravticc,  and  in  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  the  jiresent  condition  of  society;  thereby 
attcnq)ting  to  estimate  what  changes  ought  to  be  made,  and  what,  in 
fact,  ought  to  be  the  one  definite  form  of  political  society.  The  present 
volume  professes  to  treat  of  the  first  of  these  divisions.’ — 1h.  pp.  2 1,20. 

This,  then,  is  the  scope  of  the  present  volume :  ‘the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  evolution  of  a  science  of  politics,  based  on  the 
logical  determination  of  its  position  in  a  scheme  of  classification.’ 
Mixed  up  w  ith  this  is  another  argument,  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  above,  although  based  upon  it;  namely,  an  argument  to  prove 
the  probability  of  a  future  reign  of  justice,  or,  as  the  author  in 
several  places  expresses  it,  a  political  millennium,  as  antecedent 
to  the  millennium  of  Scripture. 

The  entire  argument,  then,  of  the  volume,  whether  in  its 
general  or  its  more  specific  aspect,  rests  upon  the  theory  respect¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  sciences.  Apart  from  this  tlierc  could 
have  been  no  such  argument  as  our  author’s  in  relation  to 
human  progression — no  such  argument  as  our  author’s  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  probability  of  a  future  reign  of  justice.  Have  we 
said  too  much  in  reference  to  the  obligations  of  the  author  of  the 
‘  Theory  of  Human  Progression  ’  to  M.  Comte,  if  we  show’  that 
the  fundamental  theory  in  question  had  been  fully  expounded 
and  published  by  the  latter  at  least  twenty  years  ago  llic 
comparison,  to  w  hich  we  now  proceed,  w’ill  set  the  question  of 
originality  in  a  clear  and  indisputable  liglit. 

In  prosecuting  this  comparison  w  e  shall  refer,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  evolution  and  classification  of  the  sciences,  and  then 
descend  to  a  few  details  and  other  particulars  of  agrccincut 
between  the  two  authors. 

M  e  have  already  (quoted  our  author's  words  respecting  lii- 
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argument  as  being  based  on  ‘  the  theory  ot  progress.’  Referring 
the  reader  to  that  extract,  v>  c  now  turn  to  the  section  on  ‘  the 
order  of  tlic  sciences,’  for  a  more  particular  explanation  of  his 
views  on  this  subject.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

‘  The  sciences  are  capable  of  being  classed  on  a  system  which  is  not 
arbitrary. 

‘  The  (liscovet'i/  of  the  sciences  as  a  historical  fact,  is  correlative  with 
the  scheme  of  classification.  The  vla.ssijicatlon  is  a  mere  process  of 
the  intellect,  whereby  the  sciences  arc  arranged  in  a  certain  order, 
according  to  a  principle.  The  disvovvrtf  of  the  sciences  is  a  historical 
fact  extending  over  many  centuries.  We  assert  that  the  order  of  dis¬ 
covery  has  been  correlative  with  the  order  of  classification. 

‘  Tlic  sciences  arc  classed  on  their  rontidexltij.  To  determine  the 
position  of  a  science  in  the  scheme  of  classification,  we  have  only  to 
ask  how  many  substantive  concepts  does  it  necessarily  involve ;  tliat  is 
with  how'  many  nonns-snhstantlve  can  it  be  made  and  expressed.’ — 
Theory  of  Human  Proyresslotiy  ])p.  1()8,  1()9. 

AV  e  now  turn  to  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘  Cours  de  IMiilosophie 
J’ositive,’  published  hy^  M.  (’omte  iii  1830,  and  find  in  the 
second  IjC{on,  on  *  the  hierarchy  of  the  positive  sciences,’  the 
following  passages : — 

‘  The  classification  of  objects  should  be  determined  by  the  real 
aflinitics  and  the  natural  connexion  which  they  present,  in  such  a 
manner  that  this  classification  may  be  in  itself  the  expression  of  the 
most  general  fact,  manifested  by  a  thorough  comparison  of  the  objects 
which  it  embraces. 

‘.\j)j)lying  tliis  fundamental  rule  to  the  actual  case,  it  is  tlicn,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlic  mutual  dependence  between  the  difi’erent  positive  sciences, 
that  we  ought  to  proceed  to  their  classification  ;  and  tliis  dependence, 
to  he  real,  can  only  result  from  that  of  the  corresponding  phenomena.’ 
—  (ours  dr  Philosophic  Positive^  tome  i.  jip.  flO,  (>1. 

‘  All  science  may  be  expounded  according  to  tw  o  essentially  distinct 
methods,  of  which  every  other  method  can  only  be  a  combination — the 
historical  and  the  doymatical.  By  the  first  jiroccss,  we  view  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  knowledge  successively,  in  the  same  actual  order  in  which  the 
human  mind  has  really  obtained  them,  and  adopting,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  same  views.  By  the  second,  we  present  the  system  of  ideas  such 
as  it  might  be  conceived  of  at  the  present  time  by  a  single  mind,  when 
])laccd  at  a  convenient  point  of  view,  and  ])rovided  with  suflicient 
knowledge,  it  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  science  into  one  whole.  .  .  . 

‘ '1  he  constant  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  relation  to  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  knowledge,  is  to  substitute  more  and  more  for  the  historic 
order  the  dogmatic,  which  alone  accords  with  the  perfected  state  of 
our  intelligence.’ — Ih.  77 — 7‘J. 

‘  Nevertheless,  although,  after  what  has  been  said,  we  ought  not  to 
take  the  historic  order  for  the  basis  of  our  classification,  I  must  not 
omit  to  indicate  beforehand,  as  an  essential  property  of  the  encyclo- 
piedie  scale  I  am  about  to  ])ropose,  its  general  conformity  with  the 
history  of  srienrv  as  a  whole;  in  this  sense,  that,  notwith.standing  the 
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real  and  continued  simultancousness  of  the  development  of  the  defer¬ 
ent  pcienccs,  those  which  arc  classed  first  are  in  efi'ect  more  ancient,  and 
always  more  advanced,  than  those  presented  later  in  the  scale.  This  is 
what  ought  inevitably  to  take  place,  if  we  really  take  as  we  should 
for  the  principle  of  our  classification  the  natural  logical  connexion  of 
the  different  sciences,  the  point  of  departure  for  the  species  being 
necessarily  the  same  as  for  the  individual.’ — lb,  pp.  81,  85. 

‘  Aj)proaching  this  great  question  in  a  direct  manner,  let  us  recollect 
in  the  outset  that  to  obtain  a  natural  and  positive  classification  of  the 
fundamental  sciences  we  should  seek  the  principle  in  the  comparison  of 
the  different  orders  of  phenomena  whose  laws  it  is  their  object  to  dis¬ 
cover.  What  we  have  to  determine  is  the  real  dependence  of  the 
different  scientific  investigations  {etudes  scieutijiques).  Hut  this  de- 
j)cndence  can  only  result  from  that  of  the  corresponding  phenomena, 
('onsidcring  all  the  observable  phenomena  under  this  point  of  view,  we 
shall  sec  that  it  is  possible  to  class  them  in  a  small  number  of  natural 
categories,  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  rational  study  of  each 
category  may  be  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  laws  of 
the  preceding  category,  and  become  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  the 
next.  This  order  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  simplicity,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  by  the  degree  of  generality  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  from  which  their  successive  dependence  results,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  greater  or  less  facility  of  their  investigation.'  —  lb. 
pp.  80,  87. 


Our  readers,  we  think,  will  agree  with  us  tliat  there  is  no 
essential  iliflerence  between  M.  Comte  and  the  author  of  the 
‘  'I  heory  of  Human  Ihogi eosion,’  so  far.  We  now  proceed  to 
the  classification  itself,  as  furnished  by  the  two  authors  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  author  of  the  ‘  I'heory’  of  Human  Progression'  shall 
speak  first : — 


‘The  order  of  the  sciences  is  as  follows  : — 1.  The  mathematical 
sciences.  2.  'fhe  force  sciences.  8.  The  inorganic  ])hysical  sciences. 
•I.  The  sciences  tliat  treat  of  vegetable  organization.  5.  'The  sciences 
that  treat  of  animal  organization.  G.  Tlic  sciences  that  treat  of  man 
and  his  functions.* — Tbeunj  of  Human  Progression^  p.  lG‘d. 


M.  Comte  shall  speak  next  : — 

‘We  have,  then,  exactly  determined  in  this  leqon,  not  following  vain 
and  arbitrary  speculations,  but  regarding  it  as  the  subject  of  a  veiitahlc 
philosophic  problem,  the  rational  plan  that  ought  constantly  to  guide 
us  in  the  study  of  the  positive  philosophy.  The  following  is  tin*  defi¬ 
nite  result :  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  ])hysiology, 
and  social  pin  sics.  Such  is  the  cncyclopiedic  formula  which,  amongst 
the  very  large  number  of  classifications  of  which  the  si.x  fundanicntid 
sciences  are  suscej)tible,  is  alone  logically  conformable  to  the  natural 
and  invariable  hierarchy  of  the  phenomena.* — Philosophie  Positive,  tome 
i.  p.  U5. 

Put  neither  of  those  classifications  is  complete.  P  e  shall. 
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thmfore,  submit  the  two  tables  of  the  respective  authors,  or,  at 
least,  so  luiich  of  them  as  shall  sufiice  to  show  tlie  agreement 
between  them  when  properly  compared. 

I. — Ciassi/iration  of  the  sciences,  hi/  the  author  of  ‘  The  Theory  of 

Human  1  ^royression .  ’ 

1st.  Primary  knowledge,  necessary  and  universal.  Ontologic. 

2nd.  Science.  Logic  or  Syllogistic.  Mathematic.  Dynamic.  Physic 
— Mechanic,  Magnetic,  (’hemic.  Electro- galvanic.  Organic — Hotanic, 
Zoologic.  Anthropologic,  or  Man-Science.  Theologic. 


II. —  Tableau  Synoptique  du  (ours  <le  Philosophie  Positive  de 

M.  Auyusfe  (ornte. 

PrcUminaircs  Oencraux  Mathematiques — le  calcul,  la  gcometrie, 
la  mccani(|ue  rationclle.  Astronomic  —  geometriejue,  mecanicpie. 
Physique — la  barologic,  la  thcrmologie,  racoustiejue,  Toptique,  Tclec- 
trologie.  Ohimie  —  inorganicjuc,  organique.  Physiologic  —  vegetale, 
animalc.  Physique  Socialc.  Resume  (ieneral. 


In  comparing  these  two  tables,  it  should  he  borne  in  mind 
that  the  latter  is  only  a  table  of  lc(^dns.  'J'he  Priliminuircs 
ncraiix  discuss  those  ])ortions  of  the  general  subject  of  knowledge 
which  are  classed  in  the  first  table  under  the  heads  of  Ontologic 
and  Logic;  and  the  llesume  (icneral  treats  of  the  whole  pre¬ 
vious  course,  in  its  bearing  on  ])hilosophy  and  theolog\%  Some 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  sciences  differ  in  the  two  tables,  but 
not  more  than  the  author  of  the  ‘'Pheoryof  Human  Progression’ 
has  made  them  to  differ  in  the  various  classifications  he  has  .pre¬ 
sented  tliroughout  his  volume.  'J'here  is  still  room  for  revision 
ill  this  de])artinent  of  classification,  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
advancement  of  the  sciences  themselves.  Now,  as  M.  Comte 
has  shown,  six  sciences  may  he  arranged  in  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  difi’erent  ways,  and  out  of  this  numher  there  is  scarcely 
one  for  which  some  plausible  reason  might  not  be  advanced. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  author  of  the  ‘ 'J'heory  of  Human 
Progression’  has  givin  the  same  classilieation  as  M.C’omte!’  Let 
any  one  compare  the  classifications  of  other  authors — say,  for 
example,  of  liacon,  D’Alembert,  Stewart,  or  one  lately  given  in 
‘Man  Primeval,’  by  Dr.  Harris — and  see  how  wide  the  con¬ 
trariety.  'Phe  (|uestion  admits  of  hut  one  answer — namely,  that 
the  author  of  the  ‘  Theory  of  1 1  uman  Progression  ’  and  .M.(  'ornte 
liave  followi  d  the  same  principh'.  Let  it  he  I’cmcmhercd,  how¬ 
ever,  that  although  both  that  principle  and  the  ‘  lahlcau  Synop- 
ti(pie’ were  ])ublished  in  1830,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  fact  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

Put  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  posslbh*  that,  conceding  the 
prior  publication  of  M.  (’ornte,  the  author  ol  the  ‘  Iheory  of 
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Human  Progression’  may  have  made  the  same  discoverv  inde¬ 
pendently  i  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility,  but  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  proof  of  the  fact.  Our  author  has  given  too  many 
proofs  of  extensive  acquaintance  with  both  the  rrench  and 
(ierman  schools  of  philosophy  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that 
he  has  overlooked  M.  Comte ;  and  although  there  is  a  marked 
diHerence  between  the  two  authors  in  the  method  of  developing 
their  respective  views,  it  is  evident,  on  reHcction,  that  those 
views  could  have  been  arrived  at  only  in  one  way.  Our  author, 
for  example,  proceeds  synthetically,  commencing  with  abstrac¬ 
tion  and  proposition,  and  evolving  the  sciences  one  after  the 
other  in  logical  order;  while  Comte  proceeds  analytically  in 
the  first  instance,  showing  in  the  second  Le(;ou  how  the  a]>plica- 
tion  of  his  principle  of  classification  leads  to  a  definite  result,  and 
afterwards  justifies  and  explains  the  preliminary  analysis,  in  a 
long  course  of  IjO^ous,  extending  through  six  bulky  volumes. 
AMi  at  we  cannot  help  believing  is,  that  M.  Comte’s  analysis  was 
essentially  antecedent  to  our  author’s  synthesis. 

Then,  again,  there  is  so  much  identity  of  view,  if  not  of  (  x- 
pression,  between  the  two  authors,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
logical  development  of  the  sciences,  but  also  to  other  matters 
bearing  upon  the  general  argument — the  two  minds  seem  to 
travel  so  much  in  the  same  road — that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
one  has  acted  the  part  of  a  pioneer,  if  not  of  a  guide  to  the 
other.  We  shall  explain  our  meaning  in  a  few  particulars, 
although  necessarily  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  on  account  of 
our  limited  space. 

M  e  have  seen  how  thoroimhlv  identical  arc  their  views 
respecting  the  principle  of  the  scheme  of  classification,  the 
scheme  itself,  and  the  correlation  of  the  logical  and  chronological 
evolution  of  the  sciences.  A\’e  now  state,  in  addition,  that  their 
views  accord  more  or  less  on  most  of  the  details  of  the  scientific 
analysis,  where  differences  might  have  been  expected  to  occur. 
Where  there  is  a  difference,  it  arises  from  the  use  our  author 
has  made  of  the  results  of  ontological  speculation,  for  which 
M.  Comte  has  a  siqiremc  contempt.  Hut  even  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  philosophic  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  respecting  the  place  which  such  ontological  facts 
ought  to  hold,  if  once  admitted  to  be  such.  For  example,  our 
author  places  ontology  first  in  his  scheme,  designating  it  ‘  primary 
knowledge;’  ^I.  ( 'omte  would  give  it  the  same  place,  could  it 
be  received  as  a  department  of  certain  knowledge  at  all — as  may 
be  seen  by  his  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  third  Lc(;o7i.  I’ro- 
ceeding  downwards  in  the  scale,  we  find  essential  agreement  in 
nearly  every  item.  Our  author  observes  in  his  Introduction  : — 
*  M  ith  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 
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\vc  have  not  the  slightest  misgivings.  We  believe  that  the  order 
in  which  they  arc  presented  will  be  found  correct ;  and  as  logic 
has  not  usually  been  considered  as  the  first  and  simplest  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  we  have  said  rather  more  on  logic  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  necessary.’  j\I.  Comte  has  the  same 
views  of  logic  in  its  relation  to  mathematics,  and  in  his  second 
Lci  on  describes  the  abstract  portion  of  mathematics  as  ‘  nothing 
more  than  an  immense  and  admirable  extension  of  natural  logic 
to  a  certain  order  of  deductions while,  a  little  before,  he  shows 
ho>v  both  the  science  and  art  of  logic  arc  best  to  be  learnt 
through  the  processes  of  positive  science.  ‘  Method,’  he  w'ritcs, 

‘  is  not  capable  of  being  studied  separately  from  the  researches 
in  which  it  is  employed.’  Our  author  places  arithmetic  next  to 
logic,  and  before  algebra ;  so  does  M.  Comte.  Our  author  states, 
in  a  note,  ‘  Quantity  and  number  arc  frequently  confounded  with 
each  other,  and  algebra  has  been  termed  universal  arithmetic.’ 
M.  Comte  says  the  same  thing,  but  mentions  the  author  of  this 
misrepresentation.  ‘  Even  the  celebrated  detinition,’  he  writes, 
in  his  third  IjO^on,  ‘  given  by  Newton,  when  he  characterised 
algebra  as  universal  arithmetic,  certainly  gives  a  very  false  idea 
ol  the  nature  of  algebra  and  of  that  of  arithmetic,’  Our  author 
regards  geometry  as  logically  subsequent  to  algebra  ;  so  does 
]\I.  Comte.  Our  author  has  some  acute  remarks  on  the  ‘pre¬ 
paratory  analysis’  of  geometry;  M.  Comte  has  similar  remarks, 
only  more  extended  and  com])letc,  in  his  ninth  Lci;on, 

On  other  points  besides  those  relating  to  the  details  of  the 
scheme  ol  classitication,  we  find  substantial  coincidence  between 
the  two  authors.  Jloth,  for  example,  regard  the  scheme  of 
classification  as  a  test  of  the  condition  of  the  sciences  generally; 
that  is,  of  their  advanced  state,  or  otherwise.  (‘  I'heory  of 
Human  l^rogression,’  pp.  20(),  ;  ‘  I’hilosophie  Positive,’ 

i.  101,  10!^.)  Poth  regard  the  sj)eculations  of  Pliilosojdiy  or 
metaphysics  as  fruitless  in  comparison  with  the  investigations 
of  Positive  Science.  (‘  Theory  of  Human  Progression,’  pp. 
110 — 113;  ‘  J*hilosophic  J’ositive,’  i.  37,  <Scc.)  Poth  regard 
the  historical  method,  or  the  natural  history  of  a  science,  as 
chronologically’  antecedent  to  its  logical  or  synthetic  development, 
(‘dheory  of  lluman  Progression,’  pp.  3J^() — 3i38 ;  ‘Philosophic 
I’ositive,’  i.  p.  79,  &c.)  Poth  require  new’  intellect,  or  new 
intellectual  habits,  to  carry  out  their  views  of  future  ])rogress. 
(‘Iheory  of  Human  Progression,’  p.  JiOl  ;  ‘  Pliilosoidiie  Positive,’ 
i.  lOfi.) 

Put  similar  accordance  is  observable  on  topics  of  yvider 
fc>ignificance.  Our  author,  for  example,  has  some  admirable 
remarks  in  his  Appendix  (also  rt'jxated  in  other  parts  of  his 
volume),  on  the  two  methods  of  studying  thought — the  psycho- 
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logical  and  the  critical.  After  characterising  the  ]isychological 
method,  and  the  sceptical  objections  urged  against  it,  he 
describes  the  critical  method  in  the  following  terms  ‘  1  ar 
otherwise  with  the  critic,  'i'he  critic  takes  his  stand  on  the 
immovable  basis  of  science,  and,  leaving  all  (juestions  of  con¬ 
sciousness  or  of  mental  operation,  he  makes  tlie  whole  range  of 
the  sciences  objective,  and  asks,  what  thoughts  they  have  posited, 
and  what  methods  they  have  pursued  i  He  leaves  it  to  everv 
science  in  particular  to  determine  what  is  true  and  wliat  is  false 
in  each  region  of  inquiry  ;  and  when  science  has  achieved  her 
office,  he* culls  the  first  and  fundamental  truths  of  each  science, 
and  says,  “  These  are  indisputable  ;  and  if  you  (juestion  them, 
you  must  fight  your  battle  with  the  world  of  science,  which  has 
established  and  authenticated  these  propositions.”  ’ 

'J'hese  are  admirably  ex])ressed  views;  but  are,  in  fact,  only 
a  brief  exposition  of  what  ^1.  Comte  has  insisted  on  throughout 
his  work,  and  sketched  out,  even  at  greater  length,  in  his  first 
Lei;oti. 


'I'hen,  again,  our  author  has  some  profound  remarks,  in  the 
third  section  of  his  first  chapter,  on  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  knowledge  of  material  nature,  more  particularly 
in  reference  to  causes.  Although  this  part  of  the  ‘Theory  of 
Human  rrogression  ’  is  rather  more  confused  than  usual,  in 
consequence  of  the  author’s  mingling  historical  with  dogmatical 
matters,  it  is  plain  that  he  traces  that  progress  through  three 
stages — the  theological,  or  supernatural;  tlie  metaphysical,  or 
scholastic  ;  and  that  of  positive  science.  Now  this  is  one  of  M. 
Comte’s  discoveries,  and  rtderred  to  as  such  by  ^Ir.  Mill  and 


Mr.  Lewes,  in  their  respective  works  already  adverted  to.  'Hiis 
discovery  is  first  announced  in  the  first  1jC(;oii  of  the  ‘  Lhilosophie 
Positive,’  constantly  adverted  to  and  applied  afterwards,  and  is 


fully  expounded  in  the  fifth  volume. 


Lastly — not  to  weary  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  these 
parallelisms — the  basis  of  our  author’s  special  argument  resj)ect- 
ing  the  probability  of  a  future  reign  of  justice  is  laid  in  the  fact, 
that  credence,  or  the  diffusion  of  sound  convictions  amongst  the 
people  of  any  country,  gives  the  law  to  social  progress.  This, 
under  various  forms,  is  the  staple  of  our  author’s  argument  in 
all  those  ]>ortions  of  the  volume  where  it  is  rej)roduc('d.  Not 
only  has  M.  Comte  expounded  the  bearing  of  this  fact  on  social 
progress  (the  fact  has  been  long  admitted,  and  is  ex]>licitly 
referred  to  by  Stewart,  Mill,  and  others)  ;  but  he  has  distinctly, 
and  lor  the  first  time,  shown  that  when  rightly  view  ed,  it 
becomes  the  index  of  the  political  state.  M  e  are  tempted  to 
quote  largily  from  M.  ('omte  on  this  subject,  but  forbear.  H 
any  one  wishes  a  critical  exposition  of  his  discoveries  in  this 
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department  of  social  science,  by  virtue  of  M'liich  it  is  already 
acquiring  a  new  character  and  status,  lie  will  be  amply  rewarded 
by  consulting  the  last  book  of  Mr.  Mill’s  ‘  System  of  Logic.’ 

M'e  think  we  have  now  said  enough  respecting  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  two  authors — a  correspondence  which 
we  liave  found  some  difficulty  in  bringing  within  compass,  on 
account  of  the  many  particulars  it  embraces.  Arc  we  not 
justified  in  the  conclusion  at  which  wc  have  arrived,  that  the 
‘Theory  of  Human  I’rogression  ’  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
‘  riiilosophic  I’ositivo  ’  for  all  that  is  really  essential  to  it  t  Have 
we  not  also  in  fact  made  as  many  exceptions,  in  our  preliminary 
statement  respecting  the  amount  of  obligation,  as  are  warranted 
by  our  brief  review  and  comparison  i  A\’e  have  not  denied  the 
ability  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  we  have  given  the  author 
credit  for  suiting  the  arguments  contained  in  it  to  the  mental 
and  political  associations  of  Knglish  readers.  Hut  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  essentials  of  the  argument  have  already  been  given  to  the 
world,  yet  without  any  acknowledgment  on  his  part.  It  is  this 
that  we  complain  of.  If,  after  all  that  we  have  said,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  author  of  the  ‘  'I'heory  of  Human  Hrogression  ’ 
has  arrived  at  results  identical  with  those  published  in  IHiiO  by 
M.  Comte,  yet  without  any  knowledge  of  their  prior  discovery, 
not  even  the  author  will  be  more  gratified  than  ourselves.  Hut, 
after  the  many  coincidences  remarked  upon,  we  think  our  readers 
will  req  uire  irrefragable  proof  of  so  remarkable  a  fact,  before 
they  will  feel  disposed  to  alter  the  verdict  we  have  ])ronounccd. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
M.  (  /omte,  we  then  ask,  where  is  the  honesty  of  carefully  with¬ 
holding  the  acknowledgment  from  his  readers  ;  especially  after 
so  many  obligations  of  a  far  inferior,  and,  indeed,  comparatively 
speaking,  trivial  nature,  have  been  avowed  in  the  course  of  his 
work  i 

Having  disposed  of  the  first  branch  of  in(|uiry,  as  originally 
projioscd,  we  now  proceed  to  the  second  ;  namely,  the  failure  of 
the  ‘  Theory  of  Human  Progression,’  at  that  point  precisely 
where  the  author  departs  f  rom  the  scheme  of  M.  Comte. 

In  the  two  tables  of  the  respective  authors,  as  we  have  given 
them  some  pages  back,  there  is  a  marked  difference  when  wc 
come  to  the  last  division.  M.  Comte  terms  this.  Physique 
Soctalc,  or  Social  Physics;  but  our  author  terms  this.  Man- 
science,  or  Mind-science.  The  former  would  have  this  division 
of  science  ri'gardcd  as  a  branch  of  natural  science,  to  be  pursued 
on  the  wide  induction  of  all  that  pertains  to  social  phenomena, 
and  on  the  basis  of  fact,  or  what  is  ;  while  the  latter  divides  it 
into  two  distinct,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  independent  sciences — 
tile  first  inductive  in  its  method,  and  answering  to  I’olitical 
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Economy;  the  second  deductive,  and  designated  Politics  Proper. 
M.  Comte  classes  Social  Physics  along  with  Physiology  under  the 
general  head  of  the  ‘  Science  of  Organized  Bodies  ;  ’  while  our 
author  classes  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology  only  under  this 
generic  head,  making  a  new  and  distinct  division  of  Man-science, 
or  Anthropology.  'I'his  difference  is  one  of  some  importance,  as 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  our  present  iiKjuiry. 

On  turning  to  our  author’s  definition  of  tlic  sphere  of  politics, 
we  find  him  sufficiently  specific,  repeating  and  re-enforcing  liis 
views  in  several  parts  of  his  volume.  4'he  following  passages 
will  afford  a  complete  view  of  the  author’s  meaning  : — 

‘  Wc  have,  then,  to  ask,  “  What  is  the  matter  of  political  science  r” 
Of  what  (Iocs  it  treat:  What  arc  its  substantives  ?  what  is  the  general 
character  of  the  truths  it  professes  to  develop  ?  1.  It  treats  exclusively 

of  men.  2.  It  treats  exclusively  of  the  relations  between  man  and 
man.  d.  It  treats  exclusively  of  the  relations  of  men  in  ei/niti/.  Kipiity. 
or  justice,  is  the  ohjert-noun  of  the  science  of  politics,  as  number  is  the 
object-noun  of  arithmetic  ;  quantity,  of  algebra  ;  space,  of  geometry ; 
or  value^  of  political  economy.  Polities^  then.,  is  tJte  seienee  of  i  grri  v, 
and  treats  of  the  relations  o/'men  in  etjniti/.  The  fundamental  fact  from 
which  its  propositions  derive  a  practical  importance  is  the  following: — 

“  Men  are  capable  of  acting  equitably  or  une(|uitably  towards  each 
other.”  'fo  obliterate  all  unequitable  (or  unjust)  action  of  one  man 
towards  another,  or  of  one  body  of  men  towards  another  body  of  men, 
is  therefore  the  practical  ultimatum  of  the  science  of  politics.  Tolitics. 
then,  j)iofesscs  to  develop  the  Ians  by  which  liuman  actions  ought  to 
be  regulated,  in  so  far  as  men  interfere  with  each  other.' — Pp.  11,  !•>. 

‘  An  evident  distinction  presents  itself,  which  enables  us  to  elassifp 
human  action.  Wc  may  ask,  “  What  means  will  lead  to  a  certain 
end  ?*’  and  “  What  is  the  end  that  oxtyht  to  be  produced  Wc  have 
here  tteo  social  sciences,  in  each  of  which  there  is  the  same  stable  truth 
that  prevails  in  all  the  other  sciences,  if  man  can  only  discover  it  and 

reduce  it  to  scientific  ordination . On  the  above  distinction  is 

grounded  the  division  of  social  science  into  non-moral  and  moral — the 
one  treating  exclusively  on  the  relation  of  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
other  exclusively  on  the  end  that  oupht  to  be  the  object  of  pursuit.  In 
these  new  sciences  human  action  is  the  element  with  which  wc  have  to 
reason  ;  and  the  conditions  of  men  arc  the  phenomena  that  result 
directly  from  that  action.  We  have  therefore — 

*  First.  An  inductive  science  of  human  action,  which  presents  itself 
in  the  follow  ing  form  : — 

*  1.  Given  the  actual  actions  of  men  in  their  social  capacity.  (Ihis 
is  the  minor  proposition  of  the  syllogism.) 

*  2.  (liven  the  actual  conditions  of  men.  (This  is  the  conscejuent  or 

conclusion  of  the  syllogism,  the  condition  of  men  being  the  ejf'ects  of 
their  actions.)  * 

‘And  the  problem  is  to  Hud  “  the  general  expression  of  the  relation 
between  the  actions  of  men  and  their  social  condition."  (When  this 
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general  expression  is  found,  it  supplies  the  major  proposition  of  the 
syllogism.) 

^  ‘  Second.  A  deductive  science  of  human  action . The 

principles  of  tliis  equity  arc  abstract  and  universal  convictions  of  the 


reason,  and  the  problem  presents  itself  in  the  following  manner  : — 

‘1.  Given  the  general  axioms  of  equitjf.  (Tliis  is  the  major  pro¬ 
position.)  And, 

‘  2.  (liven  the  ])hysical  or  non-moral  characteristics  of  an  action. 
(This  is  the  minor  proposition  of  the  syllogism.) 

‘  To  find  the  moral  character  of  that  action,  namely,  whether  it  be 
a  dutij  or  a  crime.  (Tliis  is  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism.) 

‘  Tlie  first  of  tiicse  sciences  is  political  economy,  which  is  purely 
inductive,  and  treats  of  tlic  physical  effects  of  human  action  so  far  as 
those  cflbcts  arc  to  be  discovered  in  the  condition  of  societies.  The 
second  is  politics,  the  science  of  equity,  which  is  jnirely  abstract,  and 
treats  of  tlie  universal  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  human  actions, 
so  far  as  men  can  affect  each  other  by  their  actions.* — Pp.  11)1 — 198. 

From  this  exposition,  it  seems  evident  that  ])olitical  science  is 
not  ordinated  logically  (tftcr  political  economy,  but  on  an  inde¬ 
pendent  basis  of  its  own.  Filsewhere  the  author  treats  ,of 
political  economy  as  the  science  ‘  which  furnishes  the  correct 
mode,  of  action  to  politics.’  'rids,  of  course,  we  can  understand  ; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  utilitarian  system,  long  since  advo¬ 
cated  hy  some  of  the  first  thinkers  of  our  own  country,  lint  in 
the  ])assages  we  liave  already  cited,  a  wide  distinction  is  drawn 
bet  ween  the  sciences  of  political  economy,  or  social  utility,  and 
])olitics  proper,  'fhe  former  is  termed  inductive,  the  latter 
deductive.  'I'he  former  is  not  supposed  to  have  any  logical 
connexion  with  the  latter  ;  since  a  case  is  sujiposcd  in  which  the 
results  of  the  two  processes  may  agree,  while  the  processes  are 
perfectly  distinct.  For  example  :  ‘  Jly  treating  a  question  of 
interference  by  the  rules  of  equity,  we  arrive  at  once  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  ;  whereas,  when  it  is  treated  by  the  rules  of  utility,  it 
may  re(juire  many  years,  many  observations,  and  many  disputa¬ 
tions  as  to  facts,  before  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn.’  lie  then 
instances  the  case  of  the  slave-trade,  which  he  affirms  C(pilty 
might  have  settled  in  a  few  minutes,  while  economy  required 
many  years,  and  has  not  ‘  even  now  ’  settled  it  in  the  minds  of 
I'll.  Similar  remarks  arc  made,  in  continuation  of  the  subject, 
to  the  effect  that  politics  proper  arc  pc'rfectly  distinct  from 
political  economy,  and  may  even  pronounce  on  any  given  case 
of  political  casuistry  before  political  economy  has  commenced 
her  career  of  utilitarian  impiiry  respecting  it.  Now  what,  we 
ask,  does  this  amount  to  but  an  admission  that  politics  proper, 
instead  of  receiving  its  mode  of  action  from  political  economy, 
is  altogether  independent  of  its  conclusions,  and  may  even 
precede  them  Our  author  has  admitted  as  much  as  this  in 
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sayinpj:  ‘  Where  we  can  have  a  judj^mcnt  in  etiuity,  no  econo¬ 
mical  considerations  whatever  (even  if  it  were  not  true  that  the 
just  coincides  with  the  beneficial)  can  ever  relieve  man  from  the 
imperative  obligation.’ — 1*. 

It  appears  to  us  very  strange  that  the  author  should  aflirm 
that  political  economy  necessarily  precedes  politics  after  such 
an  admission  as  this.  Can  the  same  admission  be  made  respect¬ 
ing  any  other  two  of  tlie  logically  ordinated  sciences  i  ('an  any 
of  the  physical  sciences  give  judgment  without  the  aid  of  those 
that  are  logically  antecedent  {  Can  animal  physiology  arrive  at 
just  conclusions  without  the  aid  of  vegetable  physiology.^  Can 
astronomy  reveal  the  laws  of  the  ])lanetary  system  wiiliout 
assistance  from  dynamics  /  ('an  geometry  determine  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  space  apart  from  the  conclusions  of  algebra,  or  algebra 
determine  the  relations  of  quantity  apart  from  the  conclusions 
of  arithmetic  i 

In  determining  the  position  of  politics  as  a  science,  he  men¬ 
tions  three  considerations,  as  leading  to  the  required  determi¬ 
nation  : — 

‘  1.  Man  may  act  on  the  external  world  of  matter,  and  we  may 
consider  the  laws  of  such  actions  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
rcllex  effect  on  man. 

‘  2.  Wc  may  take  into  consideration  the  reflex  effects  on  man,  and  in 
them  wc  find  the  laws  of  political  economy. 

‘  3.  Man  may  act  on  man  directly  by  interference.  The  laws  which 
prohibit,  limit,  or  regulate  those  actions  of  interference  constitute  the 
science  of  politics. 

*  Wc  here  proceed  according  to  a  regular  progression,  beginning  at 
the  most  simple  forms  of  human  action,  and  passing  to  those  which  arc 
more  and  more  complex.’ — P.  ‘253. 

c  cannot  admit  the  ‘regular  progression’  in  this  series,  in 
reference  to  a  system  of  logical  and  scientific  ordination.  M  e 
can  see  a  progression  in  the  first  two  steps,  since  they  both  relate 
to  action  on  the  external  world,  and  the  second  is  more  complex 
than  the  first.  Hut  the  third  is  not  related  to  the  first  two,  of 
necessity,  in  any  way.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  external  world; 
but  to  man.  Then,  as  to  the  logical  ordination,  there  is  none 
between  the  first  two  and  the  third  of  this  series.  Man  mig  ht 
be  placed  in  another  world  differently  constituted  from  the 
present,  and  yet  there  might  be  an  action  of  man  on  man  directly 
by  interference,  and  laws  prohibiting,  limiting,  or  regulating 
those  acts  of  interference. 

It  seems  evident  to  us  that  our  author  has  arrived  at  a  fault 
in  this  part  of  his  argument,  which,  unlike  the  fault  in  geological 
phenomena,  cannot  be  rectified,  so  long  as  he  pursues  his  present 
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methoil  of  inquiry,  lie  must  seek  the  primortlla  of  political 
science  in  some  other  direction. 

Hut  we  have  yet  another  objection  to  advance.  He  describes 
politics  as  ‘  a  deductive  science  of  human  action,  perfectly 
distinct  from  any  deductions  that  mi^ht  he  made  in  the  previous 
science'  (political  economy);  although  there  cannot  he  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  two  sciences,  perfectly  understood, 
would  lead  to  the  same  identical  conclusion.’ — (1\  IHT.)  We 
ask,  then,  if  the  one  science  he  perfectly  distinct  from  the  other, 
yet  both  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  whether  this  is  not 
sullicicnt  to  disprove  the  ordination  of  the  one  after  the  other  i 
What  reason  can  he  given  why  the  one  science  should  he 
classed  before  the  other  i  Especially  why,  if  the  one  which 
our  author  has  ])laced  second,  may  ]>ronounce  judgment 
as  in  the  case  of  the  slave-trade,  and  other  cases  which  he  has 
mentioned  I  and  what  becomes  in  this  case  of  our  author’s 
position  respecting  ‘  an  order  of  discovery  ’  according  to  a 
scheme  of  classification  I  Here  is  a  deductive  science,  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  conclusions  of  the  inductive  science — a  science 
which  may  give  its  decisions  before  that  inductive  science  ;  that 
is,  he  discovered  before  it  historically — and  yet  it  is  placed  in 
the  classification  of  the  sciences  after  it !  More  than  this,  it  is 
perfectly  distinct,  and  arrives  at  its  conclusions  independently  of 
that  other  science,  yet  is  said  to  receive  its  mode  of  action  from 
it !  Can  such  an  ordination  as  this  be  pointed  out  in  any  of  the 
other  sciences  classified  as  logically  antecedent  and  subsequent  i 
It  cannot.  Where  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods  harmo¬ 
nize  in  their  conclusions,  we  have  a  perfected  science ;  but  it  is 
one  science,  and  not  two  ;  as  in  astronomy,  where  a  perfect 
induction  (if  it  could  be  made)  would  lead  to  the  same  results 
as  by  the  deductive  or  dynamical  method.  Hut  in  the  present 
case  the  deductive  method  is  not  only  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  inductive,  but  placed  after  it  in  our  author’s  scheme  of 
classification.  It  is  precisely  here  that  our  author  has  departed 
from  the  true  method  of  inquiry  and  progression,  and  vitiated 
the  whole  argument  respecting  the  probability  of  a  future  reign 
of  justice. 

Hut,  lastly,  by  making  politics  a  deductive  science,  our  author 
has  removed  it  out  of  the  series  of  the  natural  sciences  altogether. 

‘  'khe  mind  of  man,’  he  observes,  ‘  views  actions  not  merely  in 
their  physical  characteristics,  but  as  being  equitable  or  un¬ 
equitable,  just  or  unjust  ;  and  this  (quity  gives  an  d  prwri 
boundary  to  action,  and  lays  a  moral  restriction  on  man,  which 
will  ])revcnt  him  from  injuring  his  fellow  even  where  he  has  no 
inductive  evidence  whatever.  The  principles  of  this  equity  are 
abstract  and  universal  convictions  of  the  reason,  and  the  problem 

N.  s. — von.  1.  K  F 
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presents  itself  in  the  following  manner  : — 1st,  (liven  the  general 
axioms  of  eciuity.  (This  is  the  major  ])roposition.)  And,  !hul, 
Given  the  physical  or  non-moral  characteristics  of  an  action. 
(This  is  the  minor  proposition  of  the  syllogism.)  To  lind  the 
moral  character  of  that  action,  namely,  whether  it  he  a  (hittj  or  a 
crime,  (This  is  ‘  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism.’) — Tp.  107,  lOS. 

\\  ithout  inquiring  into  the  correctness  of  this  syllogistic 
method  of  exhibiting  the  problem  of  politics,  we  ask  if  it  is  not 
evident  that  our  author’s  mode  of  viewing  political  science  place  s 
it  out  of  the  category  of  the  natural  sciences.  As  Mr.  Mill 
justly  observes,  ‘  proj)ositions  of  science  asseut  a  matter  of  fact ; 
an  existence,  a  co-existence,  a  succession,  or  a  resemblance.  A 
proposition  of  which  the  predicate  is  expressed  by  the  words 
omjht^  or  should  hcy  is  geinn  ically  dili'erent  from  one  which  is 
expressed  by  is,  or  will  be.^  Hut  our  author  regards  ])olitics  as 
the  science  of  what  ouijht  to  be.  The  axioms  of  (([uity  are 
pro])ositions  of  which  the  predicate  is  ex])ressed  by  the  words 
ought,  or  should  be,  and,  whether  regarded  as  abstract  and 
universal  convictions  of  the  reason,  or  not,  are  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  propositions  of  science.  iSeither  do  we  si'e  any 
reason  for  placing  political  science,  thus  viewed,  afte  r  ]>olitical 
economy,  or  tin*  physical  sciences  generally.  If  there  be  abstrac  t 
and  universal  convictions  of  the  reason,  that  is,  convictions  that 
do  not  depend  on  the  discoveries  of  economical  or  ])hysical 
science,  but  which  are  necessarily  before  them,  and  before  all 
science,  why  may  they  not  be  applied  deductively  at  once,  and 
without  any  interviuition  of  the  minor  premiss  supplied  by  the 
author  in  the  foregoing  syllogism  {  Thus:  1.  Given  the  axioms 
of  eejuity — 2.  Given  the  actions  of  men,  whether  in  the  matter  ot 
interference  or  not — to  lind  the  moral  character  of  those  actions, 
namely,  whether  they  are  duties  or  cri7ues.  The  minor  ot  the 
author,  according  to  his  own  showing,  and  as  we  have  already 
seen,  does  not  help,  but  rather  delay,  tlie  just  deduction.  AN  hy  not, 
if  this  deductive  method  be  the  true  method  of  political  science, 
arrive  at  once  at  a  conclusion,  especially  as  by  the  rules  ot 
utility  it  may  require  ‘  many  years,  many  observations,  and 
manv  disputations  as  to  facts,  before  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
M  oreover,  the  physical  or  non-moral  characteristics  of  an  action 
cannot  aid  us  in  determining  the  moral  characteristics  ot  an 
action  beyond  what  is  indicated  in  the  action  itself.  Iinktd, 
the  author  has  again  and  again  asserted  the  same  thing  in  his 
explanations  respecting  the  difference  between  ])olitics  and 
political  economy.  The  former  is  the  science  whose  object-noun 
is  cifUitij  ;  the  latter  is  the  scit  ncc'  whose  object-noun  is  value, 
viewed  under  a  certain  aspect.  'I'he  collclu^ions  ot  the  two 
sciences,  he  has  told  us,  mav  be  made  to  coincide,  while  the 
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conclusions  llionisclves  arc  essentially  and  necessarily  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  each  other.  hy,  then,  we  ask,  should 

the  conclusions  of  the  one  be  supposed  to  be  necessary  (as  they 
arc  by  being  formed  into  a  minor  premiss)  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  other  i 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  author  of  the 
* 'Ihcory  of  Human  Progression’  has  failed  to  show  that 
political  science,  as  he  regards  it,  is  logically  ordinated  after 
political  economy,  and  the  physiological  sciences.  Nor  is  any 
cause  shown,  if  fhis  he  the  science  of  politics,  why  it  should  not 
have  been  perfected  before  any  of  the  ])hysiological  or  physical 
sciences  were  commenced  ;  why  it  should  not  have  been  ])er- 
fected  as  soon  as  men  began  to  act  by  interhuence  and  to  reason 
deductively.  Ilefore  Paeon,  before  Kuclid,  such  a  science  as 
this,  if  a  science  at  all,  might  have  been  ])ursued  to  its  conclu¬ 
sions  and  aj>plied  to  ])ractiee.  In  a  word,  by  making  moral 
axioms  of  the  reason  the  major  of  this  science,  the  author  has 
lifted  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  natural  science,  and  rendered  it 
absolutely  imjiossihle  to  ])lacc  it  anywhere  in  the  logically  ordi¬ 
nated  series  of  the  natural  sciences. 

P  e  have  no  room  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  although  many 
thoughts  are  suggested  respecting  the  diU’ercnce  h('twe(‘n  the 
method  of  M.  (k)mtc  and  our  author  in  this  department  ol 
science.  W  c  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ('x pressing  our 
views  fully  at  some  future  period.  Our  present  object  is  realized, 
it  wc  have  made  good  the  position  wc  assumed  in  tlu'  commence¬ 
ment  ot  this  article.  As  we  have  already  said,  then'  are  many 
things  in  the  volume  before  us  worthy  of  all  praise.  Let  the 
author,  in  tuture,  adopt  Southey’s  rule  in  reference  to  all  niat- 
t('rs  ot  literary  obligation  ;  and  his  reviewers,  freed  trom  the 
necessity  of  tracing  his  opinions  to  their  origin,  will  be  enabled 
to  dwell  more  fully  upon  those  excellences  which,  whilst  they 
are  his  own,  will  stand  out  all  the  more  conspicuously  on  account 
ot  the  care  taken  duly  to  acknowledge  all  that  belongs  to  his 
predecessors. 
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tlu'  worst  is,  for  ca'ptious  critics  at  h'ast,  that  tin 
are.  as  .Lieob  'ronson  would  have  said,  trom  ‘ 

‘  able  pens,’  ‘  pt'rsons  of  honour,’  pot'ts  and 


•tical  works  ;’  and 
*  majority  ot  them 
approved  hands,’ 
]»netess<*s  whose 
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names  arc  household  words,  whose  writings  arc  already  classical, 
and  on  whom  there  exist  criticisms  nearly  as  classical  as  the 
poems  !  Jhit  how  long  must  we  wait  ere  we  see  such  a  title  as 
‘the  tror/i’of  this  or  that  distinguished  author,  his  ‘  Iliad,' or 
his  ‘  Paradise  Lost  i  ’  Alas  !  we  are  in  this  age  doomed  to  live 
upon  fragments,  although,  sometimes,  as  a  variety,  these  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  ill  ‘  twelve  ’  or  two  ‘  baskets,’  or  even  in  one.  At 
least  twenty  real  poets  have  written,  or  are  writing  still,  during 
what  has  passed  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  although  all  of 
them  have  left,  or  arc  leaving,  ‘  poetical  works,’  yet  where  is  the 
‘  work’  of  any  which  fulHls  the  idea  of  the  name.^  It  is  as  if 
some  such  catastrophe  as  has  shattered  one  stately  ])lanet  of  our 
system  into  Pallas,  \  csta,  and  the  rt*st,  had  visited  the  mind  of 
tins  century,  and  split  it  up  into  disunited,  although  beautiful 
and  centre-seeking,  ])ortions  ! 

First,  for  the  fact  of  this  fragmentary  tendency,  and  then  for 
what  seem  to  be  the  reasons  w  hich  explain  it.  \\  c  may  enume¬ 
rate  the  following  names  as  those  of  real  jioets,  dead  or  alive, 
included  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Jh  itain: — 
Ploomtield,  AWirdsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Cam])bell,  Moore, 

ron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Professor  A\  ilson,  llogg,  C’roly,  Maturin, 
Hunt,  Scott,  James  Montgomery,  Pollok,  Tennyson,  Aird,  Mrs. 
Ihowning,  Mrs.  llemans,  Joanna  Jlaillie,  and  the  author  of 
‘  Festus.  ’  We  leave  this  list  to  be  curtailed,  or  to  be  increased, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  reader.  But,  we  ask,  which  of  those 
twenty-three  has  produced  a  work  unicpiely  and  incontestably, 
or  even,  save  in  one  or  two  instances,  professedly  (jukat  t 
Most  of  those  enumerated  have  displayed  great  powers  ;  some  of 
them  have  proved  themselves  lit  to  begin  greatest  works ;  but 
none  of  them,  whether  he  has  begun,  or  only  thought  of  begin¬ 
ning,  has  been  able  to  finish.  Bloomfield,  the  tame,  emasculate 
Burns  of  England,  has  written  certain  pleasing  and  genuine 
poems  smelling  of  the  soil,  but  the  ‘  Farmer’s  Boy  *  remained 
what  the  Scotch  ]met  would  have  called  a  ‘  haflin  eallant,’  and 
never  became  a  full-grown  and  braw’uy  man.  M  ordsworth  was 
equal  to  the  epic  of  the  age,  but  has  only  constructed  the  great 
porch  leading  up  to  the  edifice,  and  one  or  two  beautiful  cottages 
lying  around.  Coleridge  could  have  written  a  poem — whether 
didactic,  or  epic,  or  dramatic — ecjual  in  fire  and  force  to  the 
‘Iliad,’  or  the  ‘Hamlet,’  or  the  ‘  l)e  Kerum  Katura,’  and 
s\i]H‘rior  to  any  of  the  three  in  artistic  finish  and  metaphysical 
truth  and  religious  feeling — a  work  ranking  immediately  beside 
the  ‘  I’aradise  Lost but  he  has,  instead,  shed  on  us  a  showt  r 
of  jdumes,  as  from  the  wing  of  a  falling  angel — beautiful, 
ethereal,  scattered,  and  tantalizing.  Southey’s  poems  are  large 
without  Ix'ing  great — massive,  without  being  majestic — they 
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have  rather  the  bulk  of  an  unformed  chaos  tlian  the  order  and 
beaiitv  of  a  finished  creation,  (’anipbell,  in  many  points  the 
A’irgil  of  his  time,  has,  alas !  written  no  (leorgics  ;  his  odes  and 
lesser  poems  are,  ‘  atoms  of  the  rainbow  ;  ’  his  lari^er,  such  as 
‘  (uTtrude  of  W’yoming,’  may  be  compared  to  those  segments  of 
the  showery  arch  we  sec  in  a  disordered  evening  sky  ;  but  he 
has  reared  no  complete  ‘  bow  of  Clod.’  Moore’s  ‘  lialla  Kookh  ’ 
is  an  elegant  and  laborious  composition — not  a  shapely  building  ; 
it  is  put  together  by  skilful  art,  not  formed  by  ])lastic  power. 
Byron’s  ])ocms  are,  for  the  most  part,  disjointed  but  melodious 
groans,  like  those  of  Ariel  from  the  centre  of  tlu‘  cloven  pine ; 

‘  (liildc  Harold’  is  his  soliloquy  when  sober — ‘  Don  Juan  ’  his 
soliloquy  when  half-drunk  ;  the  ‘  (’orsair  ’  would  have  made  a 
splendid  episode  in  an  epic — but  the  e])ic,  where  is  it  /  and  ‘  Cain,’ 
his  most  creative  work,  though  a  distinct  and  new  world,  is  a 
bright  and  terrible  abortion — a  comet,  instead  of  a  sun.  So,  too, 
are  the  leading  works  of  poor  Shelley,  which  resemble  Southey 
in  size,  Byron  in  power  of  language,  and  himself  only  in  spirit 
and  imagination,  in  beauties  and  faults.  Keats,  like  Shelley,  was 
arrested  by  death,  as  he  was  piling  \q)  enduring  and  monumental 
works.  I’rofessor  A\  ilson  has  written  ‘  Noefes  ’  innumerable  ; 
but  where  is  his  poem  on  a  subject  worthy  of  his  powers, 
or  where  is  his  2cor7c  on  any  subject  whatever.^  has 

bound  together  a  number  of  beautiful  ballads,  by  a  string 
of  no  great  value,  and  called  it  the  ‘  (iueen’s  \\  ake.’  Scott 
himself  has  left  no  solid  poem,  but  instead,  loose,  rambling, 
spirited,  metrical  romances — the  bastards  of  his  genius  — 
and  a  great  family  of  legitimate,  chubby  children  of  novels, 
bearing  the  image,  but  not  reaching  the  full  stature,  of  their 
j>arent’s  mind.  Croly’s  poetry,  like  the  wing  of  his  own 
‘  seraph  kings,’  standing  beside  the  slcc])ing  Jacob,  has  a  ‘  lifted 
mighty  plume,’  and  his  eloquence  is  always  as  classical  as  it  is 
sounding  ;  but  it  is,  probably,  as  much  the  public’s  fault  as  his 
that  he  has  never  equalled  his  first  poem,  ‘  Paris  in  1815,’  which 
now  appears  a  basis  without  a  building.  Maturin  has  left  a 
powerful  passage  or  two,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  feat  ])er- 
formed  by  the  victim  of  some  strong  disease,  to  imitate  which  no 
healthy  or  sane  person  would,  could,  or  durst  attempt.  James 
Montgomery  will  live  by  his  smaller  poems — his  larger  are  long 
lyrics — and  when  was  a  long  Ivric  any  other  than  tedious  t 
Hunt  has  sung  many  a  joyous  carol,  and  many  a  j^athetic  ditty, 
but  produced  no  high  or  lasting  poem.  Bollok  has  aimed  at  a 
higher  object  than  almost  any  ])oet  of  his  day  ;  he  has  sought, 
like  Milton,  to  enshrine  ladigion  in  ])oetic  lorin,  and  to  attiJict  to 
it  poetic  admirers :  he  did  so  in  good  faith,  and  he  e.xpended 
great  talents,  and  a  young  life,  in  tlie  exrcutiou  ;  but,  unfortu- 
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nately,  he  contouiided  Christianity  with  one  ol’  its  narrowest 
shapes,  and  hence  the  book,  tliou^h  elocpicnt  in  passages,  and 
dear  to  a  large  party,  is  rather  a  long  and  powerful,  though  un¬ 
equal  and  gloomy  sermon,  than  a  poem  ;  he  has  shed  the  sun- 
shine  of  his  genius  upon  his  own  peculiar  notions,  far  more 
strongly  than  on  general  truths ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
performance  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Ihirns,  slightly 
altered — ‘  Thunder-tidings  of  damnation.’  His  and  our  friend, 
'riiomas  Aird,has  a  much  subtler,  more  original  and  genial  mind 
than  Pollok’s,  and  had  he  enjoyed  a  tithe  of  the  same  recogni¬ 
tion,  he  might  have  produced  a  Christian  epic  on  a  far  grander 
scale  ;  as  it  is,  his  poems  are  fragmentary  and  episodical,  althougli 
Dante’s*  Inferno’  contains  no  pictures  more  tremendously  distinct, 
yet  ideal,  than  his  ‘Devil’s  Dream’  upon  Mount  Ackshcck. 
Tennyson  is  a  greater  C-alvinist  in  one  sense  than  either  of  the 
Scotch  j)oets  we  have  named — he  owes  more  to  the  gt  neral  faith 
of  others  in  his  genius  than  to  any  special  or  strong  works  of  his 
own  :  hut  let  us  he  dumb,  he  is  now  Laureate — the  crowned 
grasshojiper  of  a  summer  day  !  Hailey  of  ‘  Festus’  has  a  vast  di  al 
more  power  than  Tennyson,  who  is  only  his  delicate,  consump¬ 
tive  brother  ;  but  ‘  Festus '  seems  either  diti’erent  from,  or  greater 
than,  a  ^rork.  e  are  reminded  of  one  stage  in  the  history  ol 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  when  Sir  W.  Hcrschel,  seeing  a  central 
mass  in  the  midst  of  a  round  burr  of  light,  was  almost  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  sotnvtkifnj  immc/isvlt/  (jrcatrr  than  a'hat 
ICC  catl  a  star — a  kind  of  monster  sun.  So  with  the  ])rodigious 
birth  men  call  ‘  Festus.'  Our  gifted  young  friend  S  endys  is 
more  likelv  than  anv,  if  he  live  and  avoid  certain  tendencies 
to  dilfusion  and  over-subtlety,  to  write  a  solid  and  undying 
I’OKM. 

It  were  easy  to  extend  the  induction  to  our  lady  authors,  and 
to  show  that  Sirs,  llemans,  Mrs.  Hrowning,  and  Joanna  Haillie, 
Mrs.  Shelley,  cVc.,  have  abounded  rather  in  eti’usions  or  ellorts, 
or  tentative  experiments,  than  in  calm,  complete,  and  perennial 
works. 

And  now  for  the  reasons  of  this  fragmentary  phenomenon. 
'I'liese  are  various  in  various  authors.  In  some  it  arises  from  the 
union  of  unlimited  ambition  with  limited  power — their  energies, 
like  the  limbs  of  one  running  in  a  dream,  sink  below  them  ;  and 
they  either  rclimpiish  the  attempt  as  a  bad  job,  or  make  a  bad 
job  ot  it  by  persevering.  These  betray  a  lack  of  mental  lore- 
sight,  and  have  not  counted  the  intellectual  cost.  Others  arc 
stopt  by  sheer  oddity  and  atfectation.  ‘Is  it  not,'  they 
‘  characteristic  ol  genius  to  be  irregular — to  veer  and  lalter  in 
its  lolly  aspirations  (  Are  not  all  asterisks  stars  /  Does  not  a 
bust  give  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  inlinite  than  a  linished  sttitue  - 
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IVrish  the  slow,  cuinuliitivc,  gin-horse  process  which  rears  up 
long  elaborate  works !’  Others  arc  injured  by  carelessness  and 
caprice.  Each  new  day  brings  its  new  sehcine,  and  no  schenio 
is  ever  permitted  to  consolidate  or  crystallize  in  its  author’s  mind. 
Thus,  (’oleridge  once  read  to  a  friend,  from  his  pocket-book,  a 
‘  list  of  eighteen  different  works  which  he  liad  resolved  to  write, 
and  several  of  them  in  quarto,  ?ioi  one  of  which  he  ever  effected.’ 
To  this  is  often  added  a  desire  to  picpie  and  stimulate  curiosity, 
by  ceasing  cre  they  arc  well  begun  ;  and  then  they  confound  the 
stare  of  astonishment  which  succeeds  the  abru])t  close  with 
admiration.  Others,  again,  stop  short  from  the  effect  of  those 
cold  damps,  so  incident  to  a  high  order  of  intellect,  which 
often  fall,  even  in  the  noon  of  genius,  to  quench  its  ardour. 
It  requires  the ‘evening  and  the  morning’  to  make  the  day — but 
the  poet  has,  perhaps,  only  the  evening  to  dream  of  immortal 
works;  the  morning  has  sterner  duties.  Sometimes  he  fails 
from  the  want  of  encouragement  held  out  by  a  ))ublic  at  once 
fastidious  and  incompetent.  And  sometimes  bad  bitter  criticism 
kills  at  once  the  works  he  has  produced  and  the  capacity  of 
producing  more. 

While  holding  strong  opinions  on  this  subject,  we  must  not 
be  understood  to  depreciate  the  quality  or  to  deny  the  abundance 
of  the  poetry  of  this  age.  Never  since  the  world  began  was 
there  so  mucli  of  the  unconsolidated  ether  of  genuine  poetry 
— never  were  so  many  beautiful  verses  wandering  about  our 
literature,  or  so  many  minds  thinking  and  speaking  in  a 
j)oetical  way.  A\  hat  we  want,  and  the  age  wants,  is  to  see 
new  Ne})tuncs  of  song,  separate  ])oetic  worlds,  works  of  pro¬ 
found  purpose,  earnest  tone,  and  high  art,  as  well  as  of  original 
genius. 

To  pass  to  the  subject  of  this  review,  it  is  with  a  certain  awe 
that  we  nanu'  the  venerable  Joanna  llaillie.  She  belongs  rather 
indeed  to  the  past  than  to  the  ])resent — to  liistory,  not  to  us. 
Living  we  almost  think  of  her  as  dead,  or  as  a  spiritual  presence 
among  us  but  not  of  us.  Simple  greatness  is  the  leading  feature 
of  M  iss  Haillie’s  character  and  of  her  intellect.  She  has  no  airs 
— no  artifices.  \W\i  her,  you  lind  a  plain,  sensible  woman,  living 
with  her  plain,  sensible  sisters,  any  one  ot  whom  you  would 
suspect  as  soon  as  her  of  tlie  sin  of  authorship.  Take  up  her 
works,  and  you  find  yourself  in  conversation  with  a  rich,  full, 
mascidine,  and  yet  womanly  mind,  conveying,  through  the 
characters  in  her  dramas,  the  clear,  constant  stream  of  her  own 
sentiments  and  feelings.  It  was  the  glory  of  Shakspere  that 
he  never  wns  himself — it  is  tliat  of  Joanna  Ihiillie  that,  wliile 
never  an  egotist,  she  never  ceases  to  be  herself — ‘  a  deep,inajestical, 
and  high-souled  woman.’  She  is  no  female  Shakspere.  Indeed, 
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a  female  Shakspere  is  an  incongruous,  and  almost  a  ludicrous 
thought.  The  thorough  identification  with  his  characters,  how¬ 
ever  atrocious  or  contemptible,  which  is  Shakspere’s  pcculiaritv, 
is  precisely  that  which  woman  cannot  or  dare  not  exemplify. 

A  far  more  striking  resemblance  exists  between  Miss  Baillie 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Health  and  solidity  of  mind,  lyrical  lire 
and  enthusiasm,  a  love  of  legendary  lore,  and  attachment  to  the 
manners  and  customs,  to  the  hills  and  woods,  of  ‘Auld  Caledonia’ 
— a  tone  of  uniform  respect  for  morality  and  religion — a  clear, 
masculine,  and  unaflbcted  eloquence,  arc  qualities  common  to 
both.  And  although  Miss  Baillie,  being  less  national  in  her 
subjects,  and  having  chosen  a  less  popular  vehicle,  has  never 
obtained  the  same  place  or  power  in  the  literature  of  her  country, 
her  genius,  on  the  whole,  can  hardly  be  pronounced  much  inferior. 
She  stands  up  a  sister  of  the  flighty  ^linstrel,  holding  his  hand, 
exhibiting  a  milder  form  of  the  same  poetic  and  patriotic  ardour, 
along  with  greater  subtlety  of  thought,  and  more  delicate  dis¬ 
crimination  of  character,  than  ever  belonged  to  him. 

Ere  glancing  at  some  of  Miss  Baillie’s  w^orks — the  complete 
copy  of  which  noNV  lies  before  us — we  have  some  remarks  to 
offer  on  the  famous  criticisms  of  Lord  Jeffrey  upon  her  ‘  Plays 
on  the  Passions.’  These  are  certainly  among  the  ablest  and 
subtlest  products  of  his  pen.  Some  secret  animus^  it  is  said, 
had  stung  him  into  an  unusual  display  of  powerful  and  vindictive 
acumen.  Some  of  his  objections  are,  undoubtedly,  as  strong 
as  they  arc  well  put.  He  has  attacked  the  plan  of  her  plays,  as 
cramping  her  motions  ;  accused  them  of  combining  the  faults  of 
the  French  and  of  the  English  schools — the  poverty  of  incident 
and  uniformity  of  the  one,  with  the  irregularity  and  homeliness 
of  the  other ;  cast  wholesale  contempt  upon  her  comedies  ; 
charged  her  plots  with  violent  and  systematic  improbability, 
and  her  language  with  being  a  bad  imitation  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  ;  called  her  versiheation  heavy,  lifeless,  and  cumbrous ; 
and  seems  to  think  that  her  genius  is  rather  lyrical  than  dramatic. 

Now  her  plan  is,  unquestionably,  a  yoke  and  trammel  to  her 
genius  ;  but,  first,  this  should  exalt  our  idea  of  her  powers,  which 
have  gained,  to  say  the  least,  a  partial  triumph  over  it  ;  and, 
secondly,  her  object  in  imposing  on  herself  such  trammels  was 
commendable.  She  w  ished  to  lift  up  a  strong  protest,  not  only 
against  the  ‘  artificial  stateliness  and  wearisome  pomp  ’  of  diction 
which  prevailed  in  the  tragedy  of  the  time  when  her  plays  first 
appeared,  but  against  its  sacrifice  of  character  and  real  passion  ; 
to  mere  bustle,  and  incident,  and  stage  effect.  If  she  becomes 
too  metaphysical  and  minute  in  her  descriptive  anidysis  of  the 
passions,  it  is  the  opposite  of  a  much  w^orse  extreme. 

Lord  Jellroy  charges  her  with  monotony  in  her  characters — 
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with  having  little  sympathy  with  any  but  ‘  the  cheerful,  the 
sensible,  and  the  good  ’ — a  charge  which,  to  a  lady,  is  a  high 
compliment — a  charge  which  is  not,  however,  entirely  true ; 
since  some  of  her  most  powerful  pictures  are  of  persons  actuated 
by  ambition,  or  burning  with  hatred,  or  foaming  in  frenzy.  The 
creator  of  Do  Montfort,  Basil,  and  Orra,  goes,  perhaps,  as  far  as 
a  lady  gracefully  can  in  sympathy  with  the  fiercer  and  darker 
passions  of  human  nature. 

The  critic,  too,  has  subjected  himself  to  the  charge  of  incon¬ 
sistency  and  self-contradiction.  In  his  first  paper  he  praises 
Miss  Baillic  for  ‘  taking  for  her  model  the  middle  style  of 
Shaksperc  and  yet  he  afterwards  speaks  of  the  ‘  constrained 
and  unnatural  air  produced  by  her  affectation  of  antiquated 
phraseology.’  He  forgets,  too,  one  reason  she  has  for  adopting 
many  of  the  phrases  of  the  old  dramatists.  Her  subjects  are 
generally  as  romantic  and  far-withdrawn  as  her  language.  When 
writing  on  ‘  an  Election,’  or  a  ‘  Country  Inn,’  her  language  is 
modern ;  but  why  should  she  not  light  up  a  ‘  Beacon  ’  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades  at  Shakspcrc’s  torch,  or  describe  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  language  reminding  you  of  ‘  the  large 
utterance  of  those  early  gods’  of  the  stage  ?  If,  occasionally,  too 
colloquial,  it  arises  from  the  reaction  of  disgust  at  the  buckram 
and  conventional  style  which  was  the  rage  at  the  time  when 
she  *  arose,’  the  Deborah  of  the  drama. 

That  her  comedies  arc  not  equal  to  her  tragedies  is  conceded ; 
and  to  readers  fresh  from  the  incessant  wit  of  Sheridan,  or  the 
bustling  farce  and  riotous  humour  of  Goldsmith,  they  may  not 
seem  comedies  at  all;  but  if  they  seldom  provoke  laughter, 
they  never  excite  contempt — they  arc  full  of  good  sense,  dis¬ 
crimination  of  character,  a  certain  lady-like  dignity,  and  are 
written  in  easy,  vigorous,  unaffected  diction. 

It  is  true  that  her  genius  was  more  lyrical  than  dramatic ;  but 
the  dramatic  quality  in  her  was  also  strong.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  she  had  not  written  more  ‘  lyrical  dramas  ’  like  the  ‘  Beacon,’ 
and  that  she  had  not  sprinkled  lyrics  with  a  more  liberal  hand 
through  the  rest  of  her  plays. 

But  while  Lord  Jeffrey  is  right  in  desiderating  in  Miss  Baillie’s 
plays  a  greater  freedom  and  play  of  passion,  in  thinking  them 
stiffened  by  system,  and  paralyzed  in  part  by  the  laborious  ana¬ 
tomy  she  pursues;  and  in  ridiculing  the  notion  of  a  ‘tragedy  and 
a  comedy  on  every  passion’  (somewhat  like  a  poet  who  should 
w'rite  on  ‘  the  pains  of  hope,  as  well  as  its  pleasures,’  or  on  the 
pleasures  of  remorse  instead  of  the  pains)  ;  he  has  not  dwelt 
with  sufficient  fidelity  and  fondness  on  her  counter-balancing 
merits,  which  he  acknowledges,  indeed,  but  acknowledges  with 
a  grudge — her  profound  subtlety — her  knowledge  of  human 
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nature,  alike  in  its  fluctuating  forms  and  its  eternal  essence — her 
touches  of  natural  description,  so  sudden  and  so  striking — the 
wild,  legendary  grandeur  which  surrounds  her  at  times — the 
candour,  charity,  and  womanliness  of  her  nature — her  freedom 
from  every  taint  of  the  grossness  of  the  early  dramatists — and  the 
strong,  yet  delicate  imagery  in  which  she  enshrines  her  thoughts ; 
like  a  star  set  in  the  trembling  crystal  of  a  summer-evening 
lake. 

We  propose  to  speak  of  some  of  Miss  Baillie’s  plays  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  then  of  her  miscellaneous  works.  Her  first  play 
is  ‘  Basil  ’ — intended  to  illustrate  the  passion  of  love.  The  story 
is  very  simple.  A  noble,  brave,  and  generous-hearted  general, 
on  his  march  to  battle,  falls  into  the  toils  of  the  fair  daughter  of 
a  king  w^ho  has  an  interest  that  he  should  delay  his  march.  In 
a  fatal  hour,  he  consents  to  remain  for  a  day,  and  does  so,  in 
opposition  to  the  urgent  counsels  of  a  friend.  lie  sees  thus 
more  of  his  inamorata,  who  dallies  with  his  passion ;  but  his 
soldiers  are  excited  to  a  mutiny,  which  is  with  difficulty  repressed; 
and  toward  evening  the  tidings  arrive  that  a  battle  has  been 
fought  in  Basil’s  absence,  and  his  laurels  tarnished.  lie  resolves 
on  suicide,  flees,  and  is  found  bleeding  to  death  in  a  cave.  There 
his  friend,  his  soldiers,  and,  ultimately,  his  beloved,  find  him, 
and,  amid  the  wailings  of  their  varied  sorrow,  he  expires. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  short  analysis,  that  the  play  is  rather 
an  illustration  of  the  power  of  infi\tuation  than  of  the  passion  of 
love.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  madness  of  love,  rather  than  of  the 
^  exalted  portion  of  the  pain.’  Basil’s  passion  is  rather  a  ^  nym- 
pholepsy  ’  than  a  natural,  probable,  and  powerful  feeling.  II is 
taking  refuge  in  suicide  for  such  a  slight  cause  as  the  gaining  ol 
a  battle  in  his  absence,  is  a  weak  baseness,  unworthy  of  his 
character.  Surely  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers  was  a  heavier  blow 
than  the  success  of  his  rival  general.  And  yet,  while  he  meets 
and  quells  the  one  with  manly  promptitude  and  triumphant  suc¬ 
cess,  he  falls  without  a  struggle  before  the  other.  Rossinberg  is  a 
mere  Jidiis  Achates.  Victoria  is  a  flirt  of  feeling;  and  although 
she  talks  of  taking  the  veil  after  Basil’s  death,  we  leave  her  with 
the  impression  that  in  a  year  she  will  be  singing,  ‘  No,  I  won  t 
be  a  nun — no,  I  shan’t  be  a  nun.’  The  rest  of  the  characters  arc 
of  no  mark,  w  ith  the  exception  of  Mirando,  the  orphan,  a  sweet, 
sly,  aftectionate  boy,  of  whom,  however,  more  might  have  been 
made. 

The  power  and  beauty  of  ‘  Basil  ’  lie  not  in  the  conception  or 
.  execution  of  the  whole,  but  in  the  excellence  of  particular 
scenes,  and  the  beauty  of  individual  sentences.  The  scene 
where  Basil  suppresses  the  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  is  admirable. 
Miss  Baillic  has  had,  probably,  in  her  eve,  the  story  of  Cromwell 
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blowing  out  insurrection  and  its  ringleader’s  brains  at  one  and 
the  same  moment.  So  Basil,  while  he  speaks,  holds  his  pistol  at 
a  refractory  soldier’s  head.  The  scene  of  the  masks  is  managed 
with  much  graceful  dexterity.  The  close  of  the  play,  around 
the  dying  Basil,  is  very  harrowing,  and  has  cost  us  tears, 
albeit  not  used  to  the  melting  mood.  But  the  most  subtle  and 
successful  scene  is,  we  think,  that  between  Victoria  and  Basil  in 
the  grove.  Indeed,  all  love  scenes  show  best  by  the  light  of 
nature.  What  to  unimpassioned  readers  appears  vulgar,  ludi¬ 
crous,  or  absurd,  when  described  as  passing  in  a  parlour  or  draw¬ 
ing-room,  assumes  a  very  different  aspect  when  sho\vn  amid  the 
soft  hush  and  spiritual  beauties  of  an  evening  river-side,  and  in 
the  light  of  an  autumn  moon.  We  feel,  then,  that  the  beautiful 
picture  has  received  its  proper  setting — its  ideal  frame.  AVho 
has  forgot,  for  example,  the  moonlit  love-scene  in  the  ‘  Merchant 
of  Venice,’  or  the  interview  of  Waverlcy  and  Flora  near  the 
waterfiill  /  Nature  is  the  great  asylum  of  lovers — shelters  them 
from  the  laugh  of  the  world — adopts  them  as  her  children — and 
seems  to  fondle  them  with  all  her  woods,  to  accompany  their  low 
voices  with  all  her  waters,  and  to  light  their  tender  and  music- 
measured  steps  with  all  her  stars. 

We  quote  a  part  of  this  fine  scene. 

‘  Victoria.  But  we  must  leave  this  grove — the  birds  fly  low : 

This  should  forebode  a  storm,  and  yet  o’er  head 
The  sky  bespread  with  little  downy  clouds 
Of  purest  white,  would  seem  to  promise  peace. 

How  beautiful  those  pretty  snowy  clouds  ! 

Of  a  most  dazzling  whiteness! 

Nay,  nay,  a  veil  that  tempers  heaven’s  brightness. 

Of  softest,  purest  white. 

As  though  an  angel,  in  his  upward  flight. 

Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid-air. 

But  thou  regard’st  not ! 

Ah !  what  should  I  regard,  where  sliould  I  gaze  ? 

For  in  that  far-shot  glance,  so  keenly  watched, 

That  sweetly  rising  smile  of  admiration. 

Far  better  do  I  learn  how  fair  heaven  is. 

Than  if  I  gazed  upon  the  blue  serene.’ 

Robert  Burns  visited  the  Caldron  Linn,  in  company  with 
Charlotte  Hamilton,  the  ‘  fairest  maid  on  Devon’s  banks.’  She 
and  the  other  ladies  of  the  party  wondered  that  he  did  not  admire 
the  scenery  more.  The  fact  was,  he  was  too  much  occupied  in 
admiring  them.  8o,  even  after  what  we  have  said,  we  suspect 
that  other  lovers,  besides  Burns  and  Basil,  love  the  reflection  of 
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nature  in  their  mistress’s  eye  rather  than  its  direct  vision.  Both, 
however,  are,  and  are  often  felt  to  be,  best. 

Victoria’s  description  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  found 
the  orphan  ISIirando  is  very  beautiful  and  very  touching. 

‘  Perched  in  his  nurse’s  arms,  a  rustic  quean. 

Ill  suited  to  the  lovely  charge  she  bore  ; 

How  stedfastly  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  me. 

His  dark  eyes  shining  through  forgotten  tears — 

Then  stretched  his  little  arms,  and  called  me  mother ! 

What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  the  bantling  home  ; 

I  could  not  tell  the  imp  he  had  no  mother.* 

‘  Shaksperian  ’  is  an  epithet  we  are  sparing  of,  but  wc  feci 
tempted  to  apply  it  to  the  above  little  picture. 

Not  so  well  do  wc  like  the  incident  of  old  maimed  Geoffrey 
holding  back  his  general  from  his  purpose  of  ruin  by  his  one 
remaining  hand,  while  Basil  turns  round,  looks  on  him  with 
softness,  and  says, 

‘  Two  would  not  hold  so  well,  old  honoured  veteran.* 

Yet  in  a  moment  his  fury  returns,  and  he  breaks  violently 
from  him,  leaving  the  old  man  deploring  that  he  has  not 
another  hand  to  stop  him.  Surely  this  is  grotesque  to  the 
brink  of  absolute  farce.  It  reminds  us  of  a  picture  wc  have 
seen  of  a  desperate  lover  springing  over  a  precipice  with  the 
maiden — too  late  repentant — ^liolding  him  back  in  vain  by  his 
coat-tails. 

Altogether  *  Basil’  is  full  of  interest,  and  abounds  in  lively 
and  eloquent  passages,  if  it  be  not  in  the  highest  or  most  power¬ 
ful  tragic  vein. 

‘  De  Montfort’  takes  a  darker  and  more  daring  flight.  In  it, 
the  poet  seeks  to  sow  the  llow’crs  of  beauty  upon  the  murk  and 
haggard  rocks  of  hatred.  Here,  again,  however,  both  the  choice 
of  the  subject  and  the  management  of  it  arc  liable  to  certain 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  De  Montfort’s  hatred,  like  Basil’s 
love,  is  hardly  a  natural  feeling.  It  is  exaggerated  to  frenzy.  It 
is  neither  demoniac  nor  human.  It  is  neither  the  warm  and 
generous  resentment  of  a  noble  nature,  nor  the  slow,  quiet,  calm, 
deadly  animosity  of  an  lago.  It  unites  fiendish  intensity  to 
maniac  ferocity.  It  is  hatred  w  ithout  a  cause.  No  such  feeling 
ever  existed,  or  ever  could,  in  such  a  breast  as  He  Montfort’s  is 
represented  to  be.  And,  secondly.  Miss  Baillic  docs  not  relieve 
the  pressure  of  the  improbability  by  tracing  the  gradual  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  fell  passion,  by  showing  it  slowly  rising,  often 
resisted,  yet  growing  wdth  ^lontfort’s  growth,  and  strengthening 
with  his  strength,  till  at  last  it  towers  beside  him  —  of  equal 
stature  with  himself,  a  dark,  inseparable  companion.  Instead  of 
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this,  when  Dc  Montfort  first  appears  on  the  stage  his  feeling  to 
Eczcnvclt  is  already  fully  formed.  Thirdly,  we  question  much 
if  even  a  more  moderate  degree  of  the  horrid  passion,  unrelieved 
by  a  mixture  of  softer  feelings,  wxrc  suseeptiblc  of  graeeful  or 
effective  treatment.  Othello’s  real  feeling  to  Cassio  is  not 
jealousy  (jealousy  is  a  transition  state,  and  implies  the  existence 
of  doubt),  it  is  hatred  ;  but  then  there  is  blended  with  it  a 
strong  lingering  affection  for  Desdemona  ;  and  in  the  wavering 
balance,  and  fierce  and  swift  interchange  of  those  two  passions, 
lies  much  of  the  powxr  of  the  play.  But  mere  unminglcd 
hatred  cannot  awaken  much  sympathy  ;  or  though  it  do  suck  us 
in,  by  the  eloquence  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  its  suction  is 
felt  to  be  that  of  a  Mahlstrom — crushing  while  it  enthrals. 
And  to  this  original  difficulty,  the  author  of  *  De  Montfort’  has 
added  another.  She  has  caricatured  hatred,  added  *  blackness’ 
to  ‘  darkness,’  made  ‘  hell  a  murkier  gloom’ — and  it  is  a  proof 
of  her  powerful  genius,  that  she  has  not  utterly  sickened  and 
disgusted,  but  simply  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  us  in  the 
experiment. 

The  characters  in  ^  De  Montfort’  arc  not  strikingly  original, 
nor  is  the  poetry  equal  to  that  of  ‘  Basil.’  The  second  duel 
between  De  Monfort  and  Rezenvelt  is  a  clumsy  expedient  to 
hasten  the  catastrophe — clumsy,  because  an  exact  duplicate  of 
the  first.  Could  he  not  have  been  irritated  into  murder  in  some 
other  way  than  by  being  disarmed  in  single  fight,  a  second  time, 
by  his  deadly  foe  !  The  murder,  its  discovery,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  remorse,  are  forcibly  described — but  without  any  remark¬ 
able  felicity  of  thought  or  imagery.  The  scenes  succeeding  De 
Montfort’s  death  are — according  to  the  author  herself — super¬ 
fluous.  They  approach  the  face  of  the  horror  too  closely,  and 
keep  the  curtain  suspended  too  long.  The  imagery  is  less  new 
or  happy  than  in  the  rest  of  Miss  Baillie’s  w^orks.  We  cannot 
admire  the  follow  ing  : — 

‘  O  heavenly  friendship, 

Thou  dost  exalt  the  sluggish  souls  of  men, 

By  thee  conjoined,  to  great  and  glorious  deeds ; 

As  two  dark-clouds,  when  mixed  in  middle  air, 

With  vivid  lightnings  flash,  and  roar  sublime.* 

This  w’ould  better  describe  the  collision  of  enemies  than  the 
conjunction  of  friends.  Milton  employs  precisely  the  same 
image  to  describe  the  impending  strife  oi  Death  and  the  Devil ! 
Better  far  is  the  following  : — 

‘  Half-uttered  praise  is  to  the  curious  mind, 

As  to  the  eye  half-veiled  beauty  is. 

More  precious  than  the  whole.* 
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The  power  of  ‘  De  Montfort,’  in  short,  lies  in  the  strong,  dark 
stream  of  the  hero’s  passion — a  stream  from  which  tender  and 
sensitive  minds  must  ever  shrink  as  from  an  arm  of  Acheron, 
nourishing  but  a  few  dusky  flowers,  receiving  as  it  rolls  on  a 
tributary  of  blood,  and  over  which  droops  the  stately  form  of 
Jane  De  Montfort,  in  the  dignity  and  majestic  silence  of  a  true 
sister’s  and  heroine’s  woe  ! 

‘  Orra  ’  is  a  play  unfortunate  in  its  subject ;  the  story  is  that 
of  a  young  lady  driven  mad  by  the  apprehension  of  ghosts,  but 
it  has  some  beautiful  passages.  We  quote  one  which  has  l)een 
often  quoted  before : — 

‘  Didst  thou  ne’er  see  the  swallow’s  veering  breast. 

Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  cloud, 

In  the  sunned  glimpses  of  a  stormy  day. 

Shiver  in  silvery  brightness  ; 

Or  boatman’s  oar,  as  vivid  lightning  flash, 

In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spirit’s  path 
Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  sullen  lake ; 

Or  lonely  tower,  from  its  brown  mass  of  woods, 

Give  to  the  parting  of  a  wintry  sun 
One  hasty  glance  in  mockery  of  the  night, 

Closing  in  darkness  round  it  ?  Gentle  friend  ! 

Chide  not  her  mirth,  who  was  sad  yesterday. 

And  may  be  so  to-morrow.’ 

Wc  like  to  witness  such  splendid  accumulations  of  imagery,  so 
common  in  Shaksperc  and  in  Jeremy  Taylor ;  but  which  our 
modern  criticism  would  explode  as  oriental,  tasteless,  and  un- 
English.  One  critic  lately  asked,  how  wc  would  like  to  see  a 
^  midnight  all  stars.’  Why,  very  well — once,  like  the  inhabitants 
of  Neptune,  wc  were  accustomed  to  it!  They  have  a  far  more 
splendid  firmament  than  ours,  and  would,  doubtless,  think  ours 
somcw’hat  cold  and  barren.  So  w’e  beg  leave  to  prefer  the 
glory-sparkling  and  thick-studded  pages  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
James  T'homson — of  Bacon  and  Burke — of  Isaac  Taylor  and 
Christopher  North — of  Schiller  and  Jean  Paul — to  those  of 
Tillotson  and  Atterbury,  of  Addison  and  Pope,  of  Lord 
Brougham,  Sir  John  Ilcrschel,  and  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review.’ 

The  catastrophe  of  Orra  is  a  powerful  and  harrowing  pic¬ 
ture  of  madness,  and  ranks  Miss  Baillic  with  those  who  have 
best  depicted  that  sad  calamity  —  with  Crabbe,  Richardson, 
Scott,  and  Shakspere  themselves.  But  the  last  words  of  Orra 
are  too  horrible  to  be  affecting,  or  to  be  quotable  ;  whereas 
the  w'ords  of  Lear,  even  at  their  wildest,  never  trespass  the 
bounds  of  good  taste ;  they  are  w  orthy  of  one  ‘  every  inch  a 
king,*  and  who  is  royal  in  his  very  rags  and  ravings. 

e  pass  to  speak,  lastly,  of  the  ‘  Beacon’ — and  with  peculiar 
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pleasure.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delicious  dramatic 
inorccaux  in  the  language.  Even  Lord  Jcti'rcy’s  fastidious,  half- 
aH’ected  frown  and  sharp  sneer  relax  over  the  beautiful  flame  of 
the  ‘  Ileacon,’  and  he  looks  and  talks  like  a  despot  in  love !  We 
wish  we  had  room  to  quote  his  analysis  of  the  story — in  our  no¬ 
tion,  the  happiest  of  all  his  many  happy  outlines  of  the  plots  of 
poems,  novels,  and  plays  (in  drawing  up  which  he  displayed,  in 
general,  consummate  tact  and  livelinessj  ;  and  free  from  the  Hip- 
])ancy,  and  sad  propensity  to  sneer,  which  disfigured  many  of 
them.  Ihit  we  cannot  admit  that  the  story  has  no  merit,  nor  any 
‘  pretensions  to  probability.’  Surely  it  is  at  least  as  probable  as 
that  of  the  ‘  Lady  of  the  Lake,’  or  of  •  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,’  or  of 
any  romantic  love-story  since  the  world  began.  What,  indeed, 
can  be  more  beautifully  or  poetically  conceived  than  the  figure  of 
Aurora,  whose  lover  is  gone  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  reported  to 
be  slain  ;  but  who,  hoping  against  hope,  lights  up,  night  after 
night,  a  beacon-flanie,  on  the  eastern  cape  of  the  island,  to  guide 
the  vessel  which  is  to  restore  him  to  her  arms  ?  Eve  among  her 
flowers,  ‘  herself  a  fairer  flower,’  is  not  more  fair  than  Aurora 
beside  her  fires,  herself  a  purer  and  more  celestial  flame  !  The 
whole  conception  is  one  of  pure  and  perfect  genius — the  time 
that  of  the  crusades — the  scene,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  beacon-light  burning  over  the  hallowed  waves  ;  and  the  high¬ 
born  maiden,  Aurora  by  name,  bending  over  her  love-lighted 
watch-fire,  and  looking  eastward,  with  an  eye  soft  with  tremulous 
love  and  bright  with  high  expectation.  Surely  she  is,  hence¬ 
forth  and  for  ever,  the  model-image  of  the  passion  of  the  l)lay, 
which  is  Hope.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  issue.  The 
‘  Ilcacon’  has  not  been  lit  in  vain.  Her  lover,  Ermingard,  returns 
in  disguise,  is  recognised  and  welcomed  by  Aurora,  and,  after 
overcoming  some  very  ingeniously-constructed  obstacles  to  their 
union,  the  play  leaves  them  on  the  brink  of  having  their  mutual 
‘  Hope  ’  realized. 

We  hardly  know  which  of  the  scenes,  or  songs,  or  sentences 
in  this  lovely  little  drama  we  should  quote,  for  all  are  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  most  so  wxll  known.  We  take  the  following  fine 
string  of  pleasant  images,  which  might  have  been  prefaced  by 
the  ‘  So  have  I  seen,’  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  They  refer  to  the 
beacon — 

‘  Viola.  Fie  on  such  images ! 

Thou  shouldst  have  likened  it  to  things  more  seemly; 

Thou  mightst  have  said,  the  peasants’  evening  fire 
That  from  his  upland  cot  through  winter  gloom. 

What  time  his  wife  their  evening  meal  prepares, 

Blinks  on  the  traveller’s  eye,  and  cheers  his  heart ; 

Or  signal  torch,  that  from  my  lady’s  bow’cr 
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Tells  wandering  knights  their  revels  are  begun ; 

Or  blazing  brand,  that  from  the  vintage  house, 

On  long  October  nights,  through  the  still  air, 

Looks  rousingly.* 

But  the  songs  arc  the  finest  things  in  this  drama.  They  re¬ 
semble  those  little  flourishes  of  flame  we  often  sec  on  the  crest 
of  the  evening  fire— or  they  are  the  tresses  of  Hope’s  golden 
hair.  Altogether  the  ‘  Beacon  ’  shines  Miss  Baillie’s  least,  but 
loveliest  play — and  long  shall  warm-hearted  admirers  watch, 
and  dance  and  sing  for  gladness  around,  its  unwaning  light. 
And,  although  she  meant  it  not,  yet  to  us  it  seems  an  unconscious 
and  mythic  parable  of  the  ‘  Old  Hope  ’  of  the  Church,  lighted 
up  on  the  bleak  rock  of  a  stormy  and  infidel  age — burning 
towards  the  East,  casting  a  beautiful,  although  dim,  light  upon 
the  troubled  waters  around  it — fed  by  the  midnight  ministrations 
of  a  few  faithful  hearts — and  which  is  not  always  to  burn  in 
vain. 

‘  The  Absent  tvill  return^  the  long^  long  Lost  he  found' 

Miss  Baillie’s  miscellaneous  works  consist  of  metrical  legends, 
songs,  and  poems  on  general  subjects.  In  her  metrical  legends, 
she  likes  best  the  weird  and  the  terrible  element,  and  wields  it 
with  a  potent  hand.  Yet  the  grace  and  elegance  arc  such  that 
w'c  feel  her  to  be  a  witch,  not  a  sorceress ;  one  who  loves  the 
Terrible,  but  whom  the  Beautiful  loves.  We  prefer  ‘Lord  John 
of  the  East  ’  to  all  the  rest  put  together  ;  perhaps  partly  for  the 
reason  that  wx  met  w  ith  it  in  childhood,  and  that  it  haunted  us 
like  a  veritable  ghost,  and  has  often  since  made  the  opening  of  an 
outer  door,  in  a  dark  evening,  a  somewhat  tremulous  experiment, 
as  we  asked  ouselves  who  or  what  may  be  standing  behind  it 
— between  us  and  the  stars  ?  ‘  Malcolm’s  Heir,’  and  the  ‘  Eldcn 
Tree,’  arc  too  manifestly  imitations  of  ‘Lord  John’ — far  and 
faint  echoes  of  that  tremendous  knocking  which  shook  the  castle, 
and  made  even  fierce  ‘  Donald  the  Red  ’  aghast.  By  the  w  ay, 
what  a  subject  for  a  poem  in  the  words,  ‘  Who  knocks  at  the 
midnight  door  V  Is  it  the  kind  and  dear  friend,  long  absent  t  or, 
the  son  returned  from  a  far  journey  at  sea  ?  or,  a  messenger  to 
relate  the  tidings  of  a  friend’s  deadly  illness  ?  or,  a  ghastly 
maniac  astray  from  his  keepers  ?  or — for  imagination,  aw'aked  at 
midnight,  wdll  have  midnight  fancies — the  sheeted  dead  ?  or, 
your  own  wu'aith?  or.  The  Enemy?  or,  incarnate  Death  himself — 
attired  in  some  such  fearful  fashion  as  this — 

‘  In  reveller  s  plight  he  is  bedight ; 

With  a  vest  of  cramoisie  meet ; 

But  his  mantle  behind  that  streams  to  the  wind 
Is  a  corse’s  bloody  sheet  ?  * 
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It  is  pleasing  to  pass  from  such  dreams  and  legends  to  her 
songs,  which  we  hesitate  not  to  say  arc  only  inferior  to  those  of 
Hums — superior  to  those  of  Haynes  Bayly,  and  Moore,  and 
quite  equal  to  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Campbell.  Need 
we  speak  of  ‘  The  Gowan  glitters  on  the  sward,’  ‘  Saw  ye  Johnny 
coming  ?’  ‘  Tam  o’  the  Lin,’  or  the  ‘  Weary  piind  o’  tow  ?’  Every 
Scotchman  in  the  world,  worthy  of  the  name,  knows  these  by 
heart — while,  perhaps,  thousands  are  ignorant  that  they  are  by 
Joanna  Baillie.  We  quote  one  in  English  of  a  different  de¬ 
scription. 

SONG. 

‘  What  voice  is  this,  thou  evening  gale ! 

That  mingles  with  thy  rising  wail ; 

And  as  it  passes,  sadly  seems 
The  faint  return  of  youthful  dreams  ? 

‘  Though  now  its  strain  is  wild  and  drear, 

Blythe  was  it  once  as  skylark’s  cheer — 

Sweet  as  the  night-bird’s  sweetest  song. 

Dear  as  the  lisp  of  infant’s  tongue. 

‘  It  was  the  voice,  at  whose  sweet  flow 
The  heart  did  heat,  and  cheek  did  glow. 

And  lip  did  smile,  and  eye  did  weep. 

And  motioned  love  the  measure  keep. 

‘  Oft  be  thy  sound,  soft  gale  of  even, 

Thus  to  my  wistful  fancy  given ; 

And  as  I  list  the  swelling  strain, 

The  dead  shall  seem  to  live  again.’ 

AV^e  may,  by  and  bye,  write  a  paper  on  the  songs  and  song¬ 
writers  of  Britain,  and  hope,  in  this  case,  to  do  more  justice  to 
the  merit  of  Miss  Baillie’s  songs — to  their  dignified  simplicity — 
their  purity — their  quiet,  pawky  humour — their  pastoral  tender¬ 
ness, and  all  theother  truly  Doric  qualities  which  distinguish  them. 

Her  poems  on  general  subjects  arc  not,  on  the  whole,  equal  to 
her  others  or  to  herself.  Some  of  her  devotional  strains  are 
bald  and  tame,  although  here  and  there,  as  in  the  hymn  at  page 
837,  she  rises  on  wings  of  worship  soft  as  a  dove’s  and  strong 
as  an  eagle’s.  But  her  muse  is  seldom  a  seraph.  Her  poem — 
page  792— on  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  many  such 
prosaic  lines  as  the  first  couplet : — 

‘  Thou  pleasant  noble  bard,  of  fame  far  spread. 

Now  art  thou  gathered  to  the  mighty  dead.* 

Nor  can  we  coincide  with  the  criticism,  any  more  than  admire 
the  poetry,  of  the  following  : — 

‘  A  tale  like  “  Waverley  ”  we  yet  may  con. 

But  shall  we  read  a  lay  like  “  Marmion  ?”  * 
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That  Scott’s  poems  arc  superior  to  his  novels,  is  a  literary 
heresy  of  some  magnitude.  We  grant,  indeed,  that  parts  of  the 
^  Lay/  and  of  ‘  Marmion,’  and  the  whole  of  the  ‘  Lady  of  the 
Lake,*  are  quite  worthy  of  his  genius.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
they  reveal  only  a  segment  of  Scott’s  mind — his  minstrel  spirit 
and  fire ;  they  contain  little  trace  of  his  humour,  strong  insight 
into  human  nature,  and  power  of  personifying  various  characters. 
2ndly.  As  artistic  compositions,  they  are  even  more  flimsily  and 
hurriedly  put  together.  3rdly.  By  assuming  the  name  of  poems, 
they  have  subjected  themselves  to  a  much  severer  ordeal — we 
try  them  by  such  standards  as  the  ‘  Iliad,’  and  the  ‘  Odyssey  ;  * 
whereas,  where  was  the  novel  previous  to  Scott,  except,  ‘  Don 
Quixote,’  which  had  risen  into  the  region  of  lofty  art  at  all ! 
Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Defoe,  with  all  their  merits,  belonged 
to  a  far  lower  class.  Goethe  had  only,  as  yet,  written  ^  Werter.’ 
So  that,  while  Scott’s  poems  are  of  a  secondary  order  in  their 
school,  his  novels  arc  first  in  theirs.  4thly.  Scott’s  poems  are 
often  centos — always  imitative ;  his  novels  are  a  creation — a  fact 
as  new  as  the  Flood,  or  the  Reformation.  And,  5thly,  if  we 
combine  the  consideration  of  quantity  with  quality,  the  poems  of 
Scott  sink  like  a  driblet  in  the  ocean.  What  arc  three  clever 
metrical  romances — the  ‘  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,’  ‘  Marmion,’ 
and  the  ‘  Lady  of  the  Lake  ’  (we  drop  at  once  the  ‘  Lord  of  the 
Isles/  and  more  reluctantly  ‘  Rokeby,’  from  the  list,  because 
confessedly  inferior),  to  ‘  Waverley/  ‘  Guy  Mannering,’  the 
‘  Antiquary ,’  ‘ Rob  Roy,’  ‘Old  Mortality,’  ‘  Heart  of  Midlothian,’ 

‘  Ivanhoe,’  ‘  Kenilworth/  ‘  Quentin  Durward,’  the  ‘  Talisman,’ 
and  the  ‘  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,’  with  all  the  wondrous  masses  of 
description,  dialogue,  eloquent  reflection,  clear,  easy  writing,  cos¬ 
tume,  character,  historical  information,  and  romantic  interest, 
wliich  they  contain  ? 

We  were  just  preparing  to  bring  this  criticism  to  a  close,  when 
a  newspaper  arrived,  containing  the  intelligence  of  Miss  Baillie’s 
death.  This  event,  while  it  must  affect  all  w  ith  sorrow’,  can  take 
no  one  by  surprise.  She  has  died  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  full  of  years,  of  good  deeds,  and  of  well-deserved  honours. 
She  ‘  sleeps  w’cU,’  although  far  in  death  from  her  beloved  native 
manse  of  Both  well.  Peace  to  her  ashes  !  In  the  circumstances 
in  which  her  death  has  unexpectedly  placed  us,  it  is  a  pleasing 
thought  that  w  e  were  speaking  of  her  in  a  reverent  spirit,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  word  in  our  critique  which,  on  reflection,  we 
feel  inclined  to  alter.  Nay,  we  are  glad  to  leave  it  as  it  is — an 
estimate  of  the  living,  not  a  panegyric  upon  the  dead,  ^et 
we  must  now  be  permitted  another  sentence  in  addition  to  what 
we  had  w’ritten  ere  the  painful  tidings  reached  us. 
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Few  writers  have  passed  through  life  with  less  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  an  authorship  than  Joanna  Baillie.  We  are 
not  intimately  conversant  with  the  particulars  of  her  life,  nor 
disposed  to  forcstal  the  office  of  her  biographer ;  but  we  speak  in 
this,  we  are  certain,  the  general  sentiment  of  the  literary  world. 
She  has  had  few"  literary  feuds,  and  none  of  the  disgraceful 
notoriety  of  many  of  her  contemporaries.  She  has  neither 
fought  nor  puffed  on  her  way,  but  has  won  it  by  the  calm, 
cumulative  progress  of  successive  excellence.  She  has  never 
forgot  the  woman  in  the  authoress ;  never  bated  a  jot  of  the 
dignity  of  the  lady,  that  she  might  gain  the  laurels  of  the 
poet.  Her  course  has  been  the  quiet,  deep,  fructifying  progress 
of  a  river,  hid  in  woods  ;  and  speaking  in  the  flush  of  the  woods 
and  fields  it  has  nourished,  rather  than  in  the  clamour  of  its 
voice,  or  in  the  sheen  of  its  waters.  She  has,  above  all,  in  the 
general  tone  of  her  poetry,  as  well  as  in  many  of  her  separate 
strains,  done  ample  homage  to  the  leading  principles  of  morality 
and  religion,  and  is  therein  entitled  to  a  deeper  praise  than  the 
name  of  poet  by  itself  usually  justifies. 

Thus  do  our  great  ones  pass  away !  Another  splendid  gem 
on  the  circlet  of  our  female  authors,  had  but  a  few  days  before 
dropped  into  the  dust — Mrs.  Shelley.  She,  too,  was  a  name  to 
‘  start  a  spirit  ’ — a  name  interesting  through  many  associations, 
and  from  her  own  merits  much  and  warmly  admired.  But  her 
creed  was  cold — her  mind  was  morbid — her  works  have  a 
gigantic,  but  abortive  greatness — and  we,  for  our  part,  had  rather 
have  written  one  ^  Beacon  ’  than  one  hundred  ^  Frankensteins.’ 
What  meaneth,  after  all,  this  going  out  of  our  stars  in  clusters  ? 
Is  it  because  the  day  is  near  the  breaking,  and  the  sun  about 
to  arise  ? 


Art,  III. — The  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bthle.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

^When  an  unexpected  parcel  reaches  us  by  coach  or  rail,  we  are 
always  impatient  to  inspect  and  explore  it,  to  know  whether  we 
have  value  received  for  the  carriage.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  find 
lying  under  the  first  packing  a  letter,  stating  that  an  absent 
friend  has  herewith  sent,  and  begs  the  acceptance  of,  so  and  so. 
It  may  be  a  turkey  and  a  goose,  with  et  cceteras  in  abundance,  or 
a  dozen  or  two  of  genuine  champagne,  or  a  set  of  books  for 
ourselves,  with  an  elegant  china  tea-service  for  our  'wife,  and 
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a  few  trifles  for  the  children,  or  anything  else,  no  matter  what; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  delightful  to  know  all  about  it  at  once, 
without  the  slow'  process  of  groping  amidst  dirty  hay  and  straw, 
mysterious  wrappers,  with  pack-thread  and  browui  paper,  and 
innumerable  paddings  and  wedgings  and  stuffings,  before  we 
can  be  sure  that  we  have  not  been  hoaxed,  or  exposed  to  the 
explosion  of  some  infernal  machine.  J ust  so  when  w  e  take  up 
a  new  book ;  we  like  to  get  at  the  secret  at  once,  and  come  to 
a  clear  understanding  w'hy  it  was  written,  and  what  it  is  intended 
to  prove  or  disprove.  The  preffice  should  honestly  explain  all 
this.  Some  prefaces  do.  Others  tell  us  nothing.  They  keep 
the  secret.  You  must  unpack  the  whole,  or  a  considerable 
portion,  before  you  can  find  it  out;  and  then,  it  often  proves 
as  worthless  as  if  ‘  stuffed  w  ith  brick-bats,  earth,  and  stones.’ 
Other  prefaces  let  out  only  a  small  part  of  the  secret.  Ilut  ‘  if 
you  are  a  cat  you  may  smell  a  rat.’  The  purchasers  of  books 
are  like  the  receivers  of  parcels — they  must  pay  the  carriage  at 
least,  generally  something  more,  before  they  can  know'  the 
contents.  Ilow'  much,  then,  arc  such  parties  indebted  to  us 
purveyors  of  books  for  telling  them  beforehand  what  every 
parcel  contains.  If,  after  fair  w  arning,  they  pay  for  one  that  will 
explode  as  soon  as  they  lift  the  lid,  or  turn  out  mere  rubbish, 
they  must  take  the  consequences  ;  w  e  have  done  our  duty. 

Bible  readers  are  very  likely  to  be  caught  by  the  title  of 
*  The  People’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.’  It  is  cleverly  managed, 
but  the  secret  oozes  out  even  in  the  preface.  Instead  of  candidly 
.admitting  the  excellences  of  former  works  of  the  kind,  or,  at 
le.ast,  of  some  of  them,  they  arc  all  .at  once  unceremoniously 
condemned.  They  needed  correction,  no  doubt,  as  to  various 
matters  of  history,  antiquities,  philosophy,  &c. ;  but  these  arc 
not,  in  this  author’s  view’,  their  greatest  imperfections.  They 
mostly  exhibit  the  theological  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  a  form 
that  is  offensive  to  the  rationalism  of  a  certain  class  of  theologians 
in  the  present  age,  and  of  our  author  in  particular.  Behold,  then, 
his  impeachment  of  them,  and  recommendation  of  himself: — 

‘  The  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible — arc  either  too  much  derived  as  to 
their  materials  from  the  old,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  biblical  know¬ 
ledge,  in  some  measure  antiquated  dictionary  of  the  celebrated  Calmet, 
or,  without  exrrj)twn^  are  too  expresshj  designed  and  constructed  in  order 
to  support  established  opinions^  to  appear  to  the  author  of  the  I’eople  s 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  altogether  suitable  to  afford  to  the  public, 
especially  to  its  more  intelligent  members,  either  such  information  as 
they  may  need  and  may  receive  with  confidence,  or  such  view's  of  the 
nature  and  evidences  of  divine  revelation  as  may  in  the  present  day  be 
least  open  to  assault.' 

1  he  dictionaries  thus  described  supply  explanations  in  harmony, 
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it  seems,  with  the  general  faith  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  is 
what  is  intended,  we  presume,  by  the  expression,  ‘  designed  and 
constructed  to  support  established  opinions.’  Alleging  this  as 
their  defect  most  offensive  to  this  author,  ‘  The  People’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  ’  is  confessedly  not  *  designed  and  constructed  to 
support  established  opinions,’  but  something  else,  not  expressly 
stated,  but  yet  described  as  ‘  information  the  public  may  receive 
with  confidence,  or  such  views  of  the  nature  Jind  evidences  of 
divine  revelation  as  may  in  the  present  day  be  least  open  to 
assault.’ 

But  the  people  are  the  last  to  yield  up  their  established 
opinions  in  religion,  and,  therefore,  the  author  intimates  that  his 
especial  design  and  purpose  have  in  view  the  fnore  intellujent 
members  of  society.  If  his  Dictionary  should  gain  them,  then 
his  work  may  ultimately  become,  perhaps,  what  he  has  deno¬ 
minated  it,  ‘  The  People* s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.'*  We  cannot, 
however,  augur  for  it  very  rapid  success  with  either  class,  for 
the  reason  just  hinted — the  reluctance  of  all  classes  of  religious 
persons  to  change  their  opinions  ;  and  for  the  additional  one, 
that  the  opinions  herein  recommended  to  supersede  the  esta¬ 
blished  ones  of  the  old  dictionaries  have  already  passed  their 
trial,  and,  by  the  people,  have  been  pronounced  wanting.  They 
may  put  on  a  new  dress,  and  instead  of  coming  forth  in  the  form 
of  criticism  and  theological  controversy,  may  affect  the  impartiality 
of  a  dictionary — develop  themselves  out  of  etymologies;  manners 
and  customs,  and,  above  all,  history  and  antiquities  ;  hut  they 
arc  the  same  opinions  still,  striving  to  dislodge  the  established 
opinions  from  the  minds  of  the  Christian  people,  and  establish 
themselves  in  their  place.  Here  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the 
author  of  this  Dictionary  is  at  war  with  the  theology  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  ;  and  it  becomes  us,  as  honest  critics,  just  to  make  our 
reader  acquainted  with  this  fact,  by  giving  the  author  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  explaining  his  opinions  on  a  few  points  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  important  by  all  parties ;  and  then  the  public,  so  far  as 
our  pages  extend,  may  judge  for  themselves  whether  this  ought 
to  be,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be,  ‘  The  People’s  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.’  The  excellence  of  dictionaries  for  particular  authors  con¬ 
sists  in  their  being  faithful  keys  to  the  recondite,  obsolete,  and 
peculiar  terms  or  diction  of  that  author.  If  he  is  an  old  author, 
especially  if  a  very  old  one,  he  may  have  used  many  terms  that 
require  a  dictionary.  This  applies  with  more  force  to  the  Bible 
than  to  any  other  book,  because  its  authorship  is  various,  and 
extended  through  a  period  comprised  in  no  other  book  ;  while 
the  whole  volume,  made  up  thus  variously,  terminates  its  author¬ 
ship  at  a  period  which  makes  it  to  us  a  very  ancient  book.  Hence 
much  learning,  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  the  most  transparent 
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candour  are  required  in  a  dictionary- maker  for  the  Bible.  He 
must  not  be  a  mere  analyzer  of  words,  but  an  expounder  of 
sentences.  His  business  requires  him  to  bring  out  of  his  subject 
nothing  but  what  is  in  it,  and  to  omit  nothing  that  is  there.  The 
task  is  obviously  a  difficult  and  delicate  one,  demanding  the 
utmost  fairness  and  love  of  truth.  The  sacredness  of  the  Bible 
as  confessedly  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  adds  an  inexpressible 
weight  of  responsibility  to  these  considerations.  A  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  might  err,  both  by  redundancy  in  some  articles,  and 
deficiency  in  others ;  but  we  should  still  not  reject  the  work  on 
this  account,  if  it  fairly  exhibited  the  sense  of  the  book  itself. 
But  if  the  lexicographer  obviously  perverts  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  to  the  support  of  his  own  opinions,  if  he  conceals  the 
meaning  of  words  because  it  is  offensive  to  himself,  and  ‘  throws 
off’  considerable  portions  as  mere  verbiage,  and  resorts  to  in¬ 
genious  artifices  to  convince  his  readers  that  the  Bible  contains 
no  such  doctrines  as  most  men  deem  they  find  there ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  the  reader  of  it  must  sift  out  for  himself  the  divine 
from  the  human ;  then  it  becomes  all  parties  interested  in  the 
reputation  of  the  Bible  to  look  closely  into  this  dictionary- 
process,  and  before  they  proceed  to  ‘  cast  off’  anything  from 
the  Bible,  as  the  dictionary  recommends,  first  ‘  cast  off’  from 
the  dictionary  whatever  cannot  stand  the  ‘  touchstone  ’  of  the 
Bible.  Since  this  appears  to  us  both  the  most  reverential  and 
the  most  rational  mode  of  procedure,  we  mean  to  apply  it  to 
‘  The  People’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.’ 

We  arc  quite  aware  that  this  is  reversing  the  process  the 
author  recommends. 

Since  wx  have  found  no  sufficient  reason  for  bringing  the 
Bible  to  the  standard  of  this  Dictionary,  we  shall  pursue 
the  plan  which,  we  arc  quite  satisfied,  is  preferable,  and  which 
will  appear  so  to  our  readers,  of  bringing  this  Dictionary  to  the 
‘  touchstone  ’  of  the  Bible. 

We  take  the  article ’  because  it  is  written  more 
carefully  and  copiously  than  any  other  in  the  book,  involving 
the  same  important  doctrine.  After  a  singularly  undignified 
and  inappropriate  introduction,  mixing  up  Shakspere,  Tyndal, 
and  Paul,  the  author  thus  proceeds  to  lay  before  his  readers 
the  scriptural  idea  of  atonement : — 

‘  The  scriptural  idea  of  atonement  must  be  sought  originally  in  the 
records  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Hebrew  word,  in  its  radical  mean¬ 
ing,  signifies  to  cover  hy  means  of  some  substance  or  thing  :  for  instance, 
the  ark  was  ordered  to  be  covered  with  pitch.  But,  if  you  cover,  you 
obliterate,  destroy,  remove.  Hence  the  term,  when  used  of  man,  in- 
leiulcd  doing  some  act  by  which  sin  was  covered  or  done  away  with ; 
when  used  of  God,  it  signified  to  blot  out,  to  forgive.  Accordingly^ 
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atonement  is  the  means  by  which  man  obtains  of  God  remission  of 
sins.  It  is,  in  other  words,  God's  method  of  pardoning  his  guilty 
creatures,  and  so  receiving  them  into  favour.  As  such,  it  is,  in  its  very 
essence,  an  expression  of  mercy,  not  wrath.  It  is  a  divinely-originated 
expedient,  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  prove  his  repentance,  and  God  is 
pleased  to  manifest  his  grace.  The  idea  of  atonement  is  not  to  pacify, 
but  to  cover,  and  so  to  pardon  sin.  Further  :  sin  it  is  which  alienates 
man  from  God.  “  Your  iniquities  have  separated  between  you  and  your 
God”  (Isa.  lix.  2).  This  is  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The 
fact  of  man's  alienation  necessitates  atonement.  Hence  God  appointed 
means  by  which  sin  should  be  covered  and  blotted  out’ — [  Why  not  tell 
us  what  these  were  ?  Why  this  dread  of  the  command  to  shed  the  blood, 
and  substitute  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  .^] — ‘  so  that,  the  intervening 
obstacle  and  disturbing  cause  being  removed,  man  might  be  restored  to 
God’s  favour,  and,  being  at  one  with  him,  might  perfect  holiness  and 
enjoy  peace. 

‘  Such  is  the  general  theory  of  revelation,  commenced  under  the 
patriarchal  dispensation,  carried  forward  and  enlarged  by  Moses,  and 
completed  and  perfected  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God’s  dealings 
with  man  have  all  been  mediatorial ;  and  their  great  aim  has  been  to 
destroy  sin,  and  to  make  the  world  happy  by  making  it  holy.  The 
sin-offering  has  varied  according  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of 
each  separate  age.  Now  it  was  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  now  of  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock.  At  another  time  it  consisted  of  a  portion  of  most 
of  the  objects  used  in  the  sustenance  of  human  life.’  \_Would  any 
reader  believe  that  from  the  frst,  and  altvays,  it  was  life  itself — the  life 
of  animals,  in  the  type  ;  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  antitype  ?  Yet  this  is 
the  account  given  of  sin-offerings  in  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  the 
‘  Finally,  it  was  the  death  of  Christ.  But  whatever  the  offering,  regard 
was  always  had  to  the  condition  of  the  offerer,  to  consuetudinary  obser¬ 
vances,  to  spiritual  progress,  and  spiritual  impression  and  improvement ; 
and  equally,  the  entire  system,  in  all  its  stages,  was  an  expression  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  an  adaptation  to  human  weaknesses  and  wants ; 
destined  and  fitted  to  act  on  the  human  soul,  and  so  to  reconcile  it  to 
the  will  of  God.  This  is  the  grand  leading  idea  of  atonement  in 
Scripture ;  and  if  any  facts  or  words  occur  which  seem  to  imply  a 
change  on  the  part  of  Deity,  they  arc  only  partial  and  occasional ;  by 
no  means  essential  elements  of  the  system,  but  merely  human  views 
and  representations  of  a  great  and  divine  instrumentality  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  mankind.’— P.  107. 

A  more  blundering,  unscriptural,  and  sophistical  explanation 
of  atonement  was  assuredly  never  given  in  any  biblical  or  theo¬ 
logical  dictionary.  We  doubt  whether  a  worse  could  be  raked 
out  of  the  refuse  of  theological  controversy.  The  atonement 
seems  to  be  anything  that  anybody  may  be  pleased  to  make  of 
it ;  and  appears,  after  all,  so  subtle,  that,  after  slipping  away 
half-a-dozen  times  from  our  grasp  when  >ve  thought  we  had  hold 
of  a  reality,  it  at  last  vanishes  quite  away  under  those  cloudy 
phrases,  ‘consuetudinary  observances’ — ‘spiritual  impression  and 
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improvement’ — *  an  expression  of  the  Divine  goodness’ — ‘  an 
adaptation  to  human  weaknesses  and  wants,  destined  and  fitted 
to  act  on  the  human  soul,  and  so  to  reconcile  it  to  the  will  of 
God.*  ‘  This,’  says  our  author,  ‘  is  the  grand  leading  idea  of  the 
atonement  in  the  Scripture  ;  ’  all  other  things,  he  says,  are  ‘  by 
no  means  essential  elements  of  the  system,  but  merely  human 
views,’  &c.  But  ‘  the  grand  leading  idea  of  the  atonement,’ 
which,  he  says,  he  has  given  us,  we  cannot  discover  in  any  of  his 
various  phrases.  The  grain  of  gold  does  not  even  sparkle  amidst 
the  sand.  To  us  it  appears  that  he  is  substituting  something  else 
for  the  real  atonement ;  and  yet  he  tells  us,  ‘  finally,  it  was  the 
death  of  Christ.’  And  that  is  all  we  learn  of  the  matter,  save 
that  it  had  been  previously  many  other  things,  all  of  which,  it 
seems,  answered  the  purpose  equally  well,  for  the  only  object  of 
atonement  was  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  man.  We  ask, 
however,  for  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  we  cannot 
find  it.  In  its  place,  wc  have  references  to  spiritual  impression 
and  improtcnmit y  moral  progress,  repentance,  sanctification,  and 
various  other  things ;  but  no  real  explanation  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  death  of  Christ  stands  to  the  salvation  of  sinful  man. 

In  one  passage  we  find  the  following  words  : — ‘  It  is  a  divinely- 
originated  expedient,  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  prove  his  re¬ 
pentance,  and  God  is  pleased  to  manifest  his  grace.’  What  can 
the  proof  of  a  sinner’s  repentance  have  to  do  with  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Whether  a  sinner  proves  his  repentance  sincere 
or  not — there  stands  the  atonement,  quite  independent  of  him 
and  his  repentance.  Surely  repentance  is  not  atonement,  nor 
any  of  the  proofs  of  repentance,  else  we  make  atonement  for 
ourselves.  But  our  author  says  the  death  of  Christ  was  an 
atonement — and  yet  it  was  a  divinely-originated  expedient  by 
which  man  is  enabled  to  prove  his  repentance.  Nothing  can 
exceed  this  confusion  of  ideas ;  and  yet  this  is  the  superior 
enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  which  all  the  old 
dictionaries  are  to  be  sent  to  the  cheesemongers’  shops.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  attempt  made  throughout  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  to  analyze  the  transaetions  called  atonements.  Attention 
is  never  once  directed  to  the  facts  of  substitution  and  punishment, 
which  are  prominent  in  all  the  accounts  of  atonement  contained 
in  the  Bible.  The  import  of  the  different  parts  of  those  transac¬ 
tions,  even  the  Divine  explanation,  though  obvious  through  both 
Testaments,  this  ‘  Dictionary  ’  ignoresy  and  substitutes  the  most 
confused,  unscriptural,  and  fidlacious  explanation  it  was  ever  our 
lot  to  read.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author,  fond 
as  he  is  of  tdeaSy  had  any  idea  which  could  be  called  a  central 
one,  around  which  this  motley  group  of  vague  notions  might 
cluster. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  What  will  scripture  readers  say  to  the 
following  ? — ‘  If  any  facts  or  words  occur  {in  Scripture)  which 
seem  to  imply  a  change  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  they  arc  only 
partial  and  occasional,  by  no  means  essential  elements  of  the 
system,  but  merely  human  views  and  representations  of  a  great 
and  divine  instrumentality  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.’  Facts 
and  words  of  Holy  Scripture  being  thus  coolly  disposed  of,  we 
should  like  to  kno>v,  on  \vhat  authority,  and  then  where,  the 
process  is  to  stop.  For  if  one  dictionary  assumes  the  right  of 
placing  some  facts  and  words  to  the  score  of  erring  humanity, 
without  giving  us  any  reason,  another  may  place  other  facts  and 
words  under  the  same  ban  ;  and  so  we  shall  have  neither  facts 
nor  words  left  to  constitute  any  Bible.  The  breach  already 
made  in  the  citadel  of  Revelation  appears  a  tolerably  large  one, 
by  which  our  author  turns  out  and  lets  in  ad  libiitun. 

For  instance,  let  our  readers  just  observe  what  a  sweeping  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  scriptural  facts  and  w^ords  this  canon  of  interpretation 
authorizes.  The  facts  of  shedding  the  blood,  offering  it  upon  the 
altar,  sprinkling  it,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  seem  to  imply  a  change, 
if  not  in  the  Deity,  yet  in  his  treatment  of  the  sinner  who  stood 
to  confess  his  sin,  become  thus  utterly  unmeaning.  The  Divine 
explanation,  however,  runs  thus : — ‘  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an 
atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  a?i 
atonement  for  your  souls^  Set  that  down  as  merely  a  human 
view,  and  then  w^e  should  be  puzzled  to  find  a  divine  one :  in 
short,  the  idea  of  an  atonement  would  be  lost  altogether. 

Again,  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  we  meet  with  a  distinct 
and  special  fact — the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  said,  ‘  This  is  my  blood 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins ;’  or,  ‘  This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you.’ 
And  ,  on  another  occasion,  he  said,  ‘  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.’  Are 
we  to  believe  that  these  arc  only  ‘  human  view  s  and  representa¬ 
tions,’  to  be  ‘  throwm  off’  as  ‘  by  no  means  essential  elements  of 
the  system,’  because  this  ‘  Dictionary’  says  so  ?  If  this  is  the 
‘  information’  the  people  arc  to  extract  from  this  ‘  Dictionary,’ 
and  w  hich  ‘  the  more  intelligent  may  receive  wuth  confidence,’ 
then  w'c  advise  all  parties  to  adhere  to  the  dicta  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  his  meaning  the  best  way  they 
can,  without  any  dictionary,  but  certainly  without  this. 

We  cannot,  however,  yet  dismiss  the  single  article  which 
exhibits  the  author’s  notions  of  the  atonement.  4  here  is  in  it 
still  more  illustration  of  the  statement  gleaned  from  the  Preface, 
that  this  dictionary  was  designed  to  shake  established  opinions 
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in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and,  if  possible,  establish  new  ones 
upon  the  most  important  doctrines  of  revelation.  A  few  lines 
after  the  passage  upon  which  we  have  commented,  we  find  the 
following,  which  serves  still  further  to  obscure  and  nullify  the 
scriptural  idea  of  atonement : — 

‘  We  have  intimated  that  the  atonements  of  Scripture  were  divine. 
This  requires  some  explanation.  There  is  no  record  showing  that 
offerings  of  any  kind  originated  with  God  in  primitive  times.  {Com¬ 
pare  this  with  what  was  said  before  about  “  a  divinely -originated  ex¬ 
pedient  f  ^c.)  Primarily,  offerings  had  their  origin  on  the  part  of  man. 
They  are  the  utterance  of  a  human  thought.  {Atone?nents,  then,  must 
be  merely  a  human  invention.)  They  grew  up  in  an  oriental  soil.  In 
the  East  a  sovereign  is  never  approached  without  an  offering.  Hence, 
usage,  as  well  as  gratitude  and  piety,  introduced  offerings  into  religion. 
{Cain  and  AbeVs^for  instance  !)  But  what  arose  thus  naturally,  bore 
the  character  of  an  appropriate  expression  of  man's  dependence  on, 
and  homage  towards,  the  Almighty.  Accordingly,  that  which  existed 
as  a  practice,  was  adopted  into  Mosaism,  and  expanded  and  applied  to 

the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew  people . Christianity, 

as  developed  out  of  Judaism,  naturally  partook  of  its  system  of  atone-  . 
ment.  Yet  does  it  deserve  especial  notice,  that  sacrificial  ideas  arc 
rarely  found  in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The  existence  of  sin  he  does 
indeed  distinctly  recognise,  and  most  feelingly  deplore.  The  necessity 
of  reconciliation  to  God,  so  that  we  may  become  one  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  he  incessantly  urges.  But  the  means  which  he  sets  forth 
are  moral  and  spiritual.  Love  is  the  great  power  which  Jesus  recom¬ 
mends  as  the  instrument  by  which  man  may  be  brought  to  God.  The 
central  idea  of  his  religion  is  the  idea  of  the  universal  Father.  The 
conception  of  a  sovereign  which  Judaism  enshrined,  Jesus  expanded 
into  the  noble  and  more  attractive,  and  more  refining  conception  of  an 
infinitely  w’ise  and  immeasurably  good  Parent.  With  such  an  idea, 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  system  of  satisfaction  are  wholly  incom¬ 
patible.  The  essence  of  the  Saviour's  doctrine  is  concentrated  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  thus  becomes  a  picture  of  the 
Divine  dealings  with  man.  Here,  then,  we  have  love  as  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  as  that  beau  ideal  to  which  we  should  raise  our 
conceptions,  and  by  whose  light  we  should  try  the  spirits,  discrimi¬ 
nating  the  divine  from  the  human  in  the  scriptural  record,  in  order 
that  so  we  may  find  “  the  pearl  of  great  price,”  become  acquainted  with 
the  mind  of  God,  and  enjoy  peace  and  rest  in  the  broad  and  sure 
foundations  of  everlasting  truth. 

‘We  utter,  then,  no  arbitrary  assumption,  but  a  truth  which  comes 
from  the  very  centre  of  Christ's  soul,  when  w'e  declare,  that,  as  the 
p>odncss  of  the  Father  is  at  the  bottom  of  “the  glad- tidings  of  great 
joy,”  proclaimed  by  the  gospel ;  so,  whatever  is  taught  incompatible 
with  this,  whether  by  man  or  angel,  by  Paul  or  by  Apollos,  can  have 
but  a  temporary  import,  must,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  be  thrown  otf  as 
an  outer  covering,  and  may,  nay,  will  be  laid  aside  by  the  mind  as 
soon  as  it  is  i)ervadcd  and  enlarged  by  the  grand  and  ennobling  con- 
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ception  of  the  divine  paternity.  Thus,  the  reader  will  see,  docs 
Christianity,  as  taught  of  Christ,  throw  out  from  its  own  essence  an 
idea  which,  expanding  into  a  system  of  spiritual  truth,  is  fitted  to  purify 
and  elevate  the  Church  as  in  the  nineteenth,  so  also  in  the  first,  cen¬ 
tury.  Here,  then,  does  Jesus  present  us  with  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  Christian  doctrine,  and  a  touchstone  by  which  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  his  and  what  is  man’s — what  is  from  above  and  what 
is  from  below. 

‘  While,  however,  it  is  declared  that  sacrificial  language  is  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  language  is 
necessarily  the  expression  of  sacrificial  ideas.  Terms  last  in  a  tongue 
long  after  the  realities  which  they  at  first  represented  have  passed 
away.  Even  to  the  present  day  we  speak  of  the  sun’s  rising  and 
setting :  error  can  give  to  words  a  vitality  which  it  cannot  impart  to 
ideas.  And  before  we  conclude  that  sacrificial  doctrines  are  taught  by 
Paul,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  he  does  more  than  use  a  current 
phraseology  derived  from  a  system  which  Christianity  fulfilled,  and  so 
put  to  an  end. 

‘  But  one  thing  is  very  clear,  namely,  that  no  one  more  than  Paul 
magnified  the  grace  of  God  as  the  source  and  the  efficient  cause  of 
human  redemption.  Paul  taught,  as  did  John— only  in  somewhat 
different  terms — that,  as  “  God  is  love,”  so  “  in  this  was  manifested 
the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him.”  (1  John  iv.  8, 9.) 
This  great  scriptural  truth,  which  has  on  its  behalf  the  threefold  testi¬ 
mony  of  Jesus  (his  word  is  itself  sufficient),  of  Paul,  and  of  John,  will 
avail  to  throw  off  whatever  uncongenial  elements  may  at  any  time 
happen  to  gather  around  it,  and  eventually  bring  all  disciples  of  Christ 
to  acknowledge  that  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  are  the 
grand  essentials  of  the  gospel.’ — P.  108. 

A  complete  exposure  of  the  various  misrepresentations,  falsi¬ 
fications,  and  perversions  of  this  passage,  would  occupy  more 
space  than  we  arc  disposed  to  give  up  to  it.  Hut  a  few  of  the 
salient  points  may  be  selected,  and  these  will  throw  light  upon 
the  general  speculations  of  the  author,  and  the  object  of  his 
dictionary. 

Let  us  take  the  two  following  sentences — ‘  It  deserves  especial 
notice,  that  sacrificial  ideas  are  rarely  found  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ’ — and,  ‘While,  however,  it  is  declared  that  sacrificial 
language  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  language  is  necessarily  the  expression  of  sacri¬ 
ficial  ideas.’  It  is  admitted  in  the  first  sentence,  that  sacrificial 
ideas  are  found,  though  rarely,  in  the  teachings  of  Christ ;  the 
apostles’  sacrificial  language,  however,  may  be  deprived  of  its 
sacrificial  ideas.  Hut  if  Christ  taught  sacrificial  ideas,  no  matter 
how  rarely,  and  therein  taught  truth,  why  should  not  Paul’s 
language  convey  the  same  ideas  i  It  could  be  no  offence  in 
Paul  to  teach  the  sacrificial  ideas  as  well  as  his  Master.  Yet 
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Paul’s  words  arc  to  be  deprived  of  their  proper  ideas  to  please 
the  author  of  this  dictionary,  without  a  single  reason  assigned 
for  it.  Why,  then,  not  extend  this  exsiccating  process  to  the 
words  of  Christ  ?  Either  allow  sacrificial  ideas  to  the  words  of 
the  servant  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Master,  or  disallow  them 
to  both.  It  would  be  more  consistent  to  say,  that,  though  it 
eannot  be  denied  that  both  Paul  and  Christ  have  used  sacrificial 
terms,  yet  neither  of  them  intended  to  convey  sacrificial  ideas. 
Herein  the  writer  is  signally  inconsistent,  conceding  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  one  what  he  denies  to  that  of  the  other,  yet  covertly 
intending  the  denial  to  extend  in  effect  to  both.  It  would  have 
appeared  a  somewhat  startling  assertion,  to  attribute  to  Jesus 
Christ  the  use  of  language  which  conveyed  no  idea,  or  a  false 
one.  The  insinuation  might  be  applied  to  I’aul  without  shocking 
so  directly  the  feelings  of  a  believer  in  the  atonement,  and  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  doubt  whether  the  language 
of  Christ  could  have  any  more  meaning  than  that  of  Paul.  It 
was  similar  to  the  Levitical  language,  represented  only  the  cus¬ 
toms  of*  Mosaism,’  which  having  passed  away,  have  left  nothing 
real  in  Christianity  to  answer  to  them.  Although  these  asser¬ 
tions  would  require  strong  proof  to  make  us  credit  them,  yet 
they  would  have  comported  better  wdth  the  honest  statement  that 
the  language  both  of  Paul  and  Christ,  though  sacrificial,  is  void 
of  sacrificial  ideas,  than  it  now  does  with  the  divided  and  incon¬ 
sistent  statement  we  have  noted.  Moreover,  the  saving  term, 

‘  rarely^  as  applied  to  the  sacrificial  ideas  taught  by  Jesus  Christ, 
is  neither  true,  nor  of  the  slightest  value  ;  for  if  such  ideas  are 
taught,  whether  rarely  or  frequently,  the  admission  subverts  the 
whole  speculation.  It  is  not,  however,  true  that  such  ideas  are 
rare  in  the  teachings  of  (Jhrist.  He  presents  them  in  their 
clearest  forms,  and  with  a  vividness  and  prominence  not  equalled 
by  I’aul  or  any  of  his  apostles.  It  would  require  weightier 
evidence  than  this  dictionary  supplies  to  convince  us,  that  all  this 
sacrificial  language,  both  of  Paul  and  Christ,  was  utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  sacrificial  ideas,  and  may  now  be  laid  aside. 

The  author  of  this  dictionary  evidently  labours  under  the 
consciousness  that  both  Jesus  Christ  and  Paul  have  employed  a 
phraseology  in  reference  to  the  atonement,  which  conveys  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  ideas  as  were  conveyed  hy  the  law  of  Moses  ; 
and  his  attempts  to  *  throw  oft  ’  the  ideas  while  admitting  the 
language,  is  mere  e«ajolery,  neither  respectful  to  the  good  sense 
of  his  readers,  nor  reverential  to  the  Saviour  and  his  apostle. 

hat  a  piece  of  childish  and  transparent  conjuration  is  attempted 
in  the  following  sentences :  ‘  Terms  last  in  a  tongue  long  alter 
the  realities  which  they  at  first  represented  ha^e  passed  away. 
Even  to  the  present  day,  w'e  speak  of  the  sun’s  rising  and 
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setting.  Error  can  give  to  words  a  vitality  which  it  cannot  im¬ 
part  to  ideas.’  Let  the  pious  reader  think  of  the  application  of 
this  whole  passage  to  the  words  of  Christ  and  Paul.  Put  the 
])hilosophy  is  as  rotten  as  the  theology.  ‘  Terms  last  in  a  tongue 
long  after  the  realities  which  they  at  first  represented  have 
passed  away.’  And  why  should  they  not?  They  impart  no 
vitality  to  error  thereby.  If  the  terms  ever  represented  realities, 
though  the  realities  may  have  ceased,  the  terms  remain  as  true 
historical  representatives  of  ideas,  and  are  no  more  vacated  of 
their  meaning  than  when  the  reality  was  present.  The  true  idea 
is  in  the  word  still. 

Put  to  apply  this  new  philosophy  to  the  case  in  hand.  We 
have  only  to  request  the  reader  to  recall  the  word  atonement^ 
and  observe,  it  once  represented  a  reality — a  certain  transaction, 
consisting  in  the  infliction  of  death  upon  an  animal,  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  its  blood,  presenting  it  on  or  before  the  altar  of  God, 
and  even  sprinkling  it  upon  the  ark,  which  was  declared  to  be 
the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.  But  *  the  reality,’  says  this 
philosopher,  ^  has  passed  away,’  and,  therefore,  you  are  to  view 
the  word  as  meaningless — a  vox  ct  proiterea  nihil.  But,  before  we 
admit  this  sweej)ing  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  know  wLere 
the  author  learned  that  the  reality  has  passed  away  from  the 
word  atonement.  He  tells  us  that  words  ‘  last  in  a  tongue  long 
after  the  realities  they  represented  have  passed  away  ;  ’  but 
surely  he  would  not  have  us  vacate  any  word  of  its  meaning 
while  the  reality  lasts  as  well  as  the  word.  If  the  reality  remains, 
then  this  piece  of  information  avails  us  nothing.  The  question 
still  remains, — What  will  you  do  with  the  reality  represented 
by  the  word  atonement  under  the  gospel  ?  The  idea  is  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  Paul,  as  clearly  as  in  the  teaching  of 
Moses.  Don’t  tell  us  that  the  reality  has  forsaken  the  word, 
and  left  it  like  the  shell  from  which  the  bird  flew  away ;  for  that 
only  tempts  us  to  catch  the  bird  if  we  can,  and  then  we  shall 
know  what  the  egg  contained,  though  then  only  in  embryo. 
Neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  Paul  tells  us  that  the  reality  has  passed 
away,  nor  anything  that  can  possibly  be  construed  into  any  such 
conclusion.  This  author  informs  us,  but  docs  not  attempt  to 
prove,  that  the  word  atonement  remains,  though  the  reality  it 
once  represented  has  passed  away ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Christ 
sets  the  reality  before  the  disciples:  ‘  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  covenant^  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  ’ 
(Matt.  xxvi.  28);  and  Paul  expressly  says,  ‘We  have  now 
received  the  atonevnent  through  Jesus  Christ.’  (Rom.  v.  11.) 
The  whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  say  nothing  of  other  por¬ 
tions,  is  expressly  written  to  prove  that,  instead  of  the  reality  of 
atonement  passing  away,  it  remains  in  its  perfected  and  perma- 
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nent  form  under  the  new  covenant,  and  that  nothing  has 
passed  away  but  the  shadow  and  the  shell — the  figures  of  the 
true  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  reality  never  was  present  till  Christ  died. 
What  could  the  apostle  mean  by  saying,  ‘  He  taketh  away  the 
first  that  he  may  establish  the  second.  By  the  which  will  we  arc 
sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
for  aid  And  this  in  the  very  chapter  where  he  is  contrasting 
the  imperfections  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  with  the  perfection 
of  the  real  and  final  one  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  concluding  the 
comparison  in  these  words :  ‘  But  this  man,  after  he  had  offered 
one  sacrifice  for  sifts  for  ever,  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.’  (lieb.  X.  12.)  We  ask,  then,  where  is  the  evidence  that 
cither  Christ  or  Paul  taught  the  passing  away  of  the  reality  once 
signified  by  the  >vord  atonement  ?  True,  they  refer  to  the  passing 
away  of  the  Levitical  law  ;  but  they  tell  us  this  is  only  the 
cessation  of  the  shadow,  by  the  coming  of  the  reality — the 
ripening  of  the  flow’cr  into  the  fruit.  What,  then,  becomes  of 
the  learned  author’s  philosophy  and  theology  ?  His  rule  is 
irrelevant,  and  has  no  meaning  here  ;  for  both  the  word  and  the 
reality  of  atonement  arc  shown  to  remain,  and  no  artifice  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  or  logic,  or  philology,  or  philosophy,  can  avail  to  empty 
the  word  atonement  of  its  idea. 

Moreover,  the  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  the  sun’s  rising 
and  setting  utterly  fails  to  show  a  parallel  case  to  that  supposed, 
of  words  retaining  no  meaning  though  still  in  use ;  for  the  phrase 
is  just  as  true  as  it  ever  was,  and  means  at  this  day  all  it  ever 
meant:  it  represents  a  fact  as  it  appears  to  the  senses  of  all  men, 
and  nothing  more ;  that  was  all  it  ever  meant,  and  its  use  has 
not  passed  away,  because  the  idea  remains.  So  that  the  whole 
effort  to  dislodge  from  our  minds  all  that  the  sacred  writers  teach 
concerning  the  reality  of  an  atonement  under  the  gospel,  is  a 
conspicuous  failure,  and  that  by  a  person  making  special  pre¬ 
tensions  to  enlightenment,  philological  accuracy,  pre-eminent 
love  of  truth,  and  emancipation  from  prejudices. 

Through  the  whole  article  there  appears,  moreover,  an  evident 
distrust  of  the  author’s  own  reasoning.  He  docs  not  write  like 
one  that  feels  confidence  in  his  own  exposition  of  the  scriptural 
use  of  the  word.  Hence,  after  the  whole  disquisition,  we  are 
driven  to  the  forlorn  hope  of  bringing  the  sacred  text  itself  to  the 
bar  of  human  reason.  ‘  Whatever  is  taught  incompatible^  with 
this,  whether  by  man  or  angel,  by  Paul  or  Apollos,  can  have  but 
a  temporary  import,  must,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  be  thrown  off  as 
an  outer-covering,  and  may,  nay  wull,  be  laid  aside  by  the  mind 
as  soon  as  it  is  pervaded  and  enlarged  by  the  grand  and  enno¬ 
bling  conception  of  the  divine  paternity.’  *  This  great  scrip¬ 
tural  truth,  which  has  in  its  behalf  the  three-fold  testimony  of 
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Jesus  (his  word  is  itself  suflicicni),  of  Paul,  and  of  John,  will 
avail  to  throw  ojf  whatever  uncongenial  elements  may  at  any 
time  happen  to  gather  around  it,  and  eventually  bring  all  disci¬ 
ples  of  Christ  to  acknowledge  that  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  man  are  the  grand  essentials  of  the  gospel.*  ‘  He  who 
thoroughly  enters  into  these  views  will  find  no  serious  difficulties, 
cither  in  the  exposition  of  particular  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  in 
the  interpretation  of  God’s  general  providence,  or  in  the  reading 
and  devout  improvement  of  his  own  lot  in  life  and  his  own 
opportunities.’  This  may  be  denominated  the  reading  of  the 
liible  made  easy.  What  will  our  readers  think  of  the  attempt 
to  limit  the  whole  testimony  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ?  That  is  the  author’s  beau  ideal  of  the 
gospel.  Nothing  that  is  dissimilar,  or  that  qualifies  that,  though 
taught  by  Jesus,  Paul,  or  John,  can  have  any  reality.  The 
divine  'paternity^  it  seems,  is  the  only  idea  we  are  to  regard  ;  for 
it  is  the  only  idea  that  will  remain  after  this  grand  enlighten¬ 
ment  which  the  mind  is  receiving  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and 
when  all  other  ideas  arc  ^  ihroion  off;'"  and,  consequently,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  ihroio  off  at  once  the  w  hole  New'  Testament, 
saving  only  this  favourite  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  for  the 
author  expressly  says,  ‘  Here,  then,  does  Jesus  present  us  (in 
this  said  parable)  with  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  Christia7i 
doctrine,  and  a  touchstone  by  which  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  his  afid  xohat  is  mail's — tvhat  is  from  above  and  what  is  from 
below' 

This  is  truly  a  new  and  ingenious  use  of  the  parable,  such  as 
w'c  have  never  before  seen  hinted  at  by  any  commentator,  ancient 
or  modern.  We  are  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  Epistles 
of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  all  the  teachings  of  Christ,  indicating 
any  such  use.  If  it  is  never  so  used  by  any  inspired  writer,  it 
would  be  a  very  perilous  and  presumptuous  invalidation  of  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume  for  us  so  to  use  it.  To  make  this  a 
touchstone  for  other  teachings  of  the  same  spirit — a  standard  by 
which  all  other  Christian  doctrine  is  to  be  measured,  would 
obviously  lead  to  the  rejection  of  doctrines,  quite  as  clearly 
taught  by  the  same  authority,  and  would,  therefore,  be  incon¬ 
sistent  as  w'ell  as  traitorous.  Why  not  make  other  teachings  of 
the  same  authority  touchstones  of  this  /  And  why  make  a  para¬ 
ble  which  is  only  a  figure,  a  touchstone  of  the  plainer  and  fuller 
explanations  of  Christian  doctrine,  wdicre  no  figure  is  used?  Ihe 
sounder  rule  of  criticism  is,  to  interpret  the  metaphorical  by  the 
literal  and  dogmatic.  But  the  reason  why  this  is  set  up  as  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  obnoxious  doctrines  of  sacrifice, 
substitution,  and  atonement,  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 
Yet  it  involves  the  author  in  the  glaring  impiety  and  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  impcaching  the  authority  of  Christ,  and,  consequently, 
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of  subverting  even  this  portion  of  his  teaching.  If  he  is  not  to 
be  accepted  as  infallible  in  the  other  passages,  what  evidence  can 
show  this  to  bo  the  exception,  and  make  it  a  rule^>ar  exccUetice, 
by  which  every  other  Christian  doctrine  is  to  be  tried,  and,  if 
found  wanting,  rejected  ?  The  question  must  first  be  considered, 
whether  this  is  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  scheme  of  man’s 
redemption,  or  only  a  partial  one,  concisely  representing  rather 
the  mercy  of  God  towards  the  Gentiles,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Jews  who  would  exclude  them,  than  any  specific  view  of  sal¬ 
vation.  The  use  which  this  author  would  make  of  the  parable 
is  sufficiently  reproved  by  the  entire  context.  Let  any  one  read 
the  whole  parable,  and  not  take  a  portion  of  it,  as  is  here  done, 
and  he  will  sec  clearly  that  nothing  could  be  more  perverse  in 
itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  intentions  of  Jesus  Christ,  than 
to  make  it  a  standard  or  a  test  of  anything.  Every  other  parable 
might  be  exalted  to  the  same  honour ;  and  why  not  every  other 
statement  coming  from  the  same  teacher  ?  If  so,  they  would 
cease  to  be  touchstones  of  one  another,  and  become  simply 
separate  of  truth,  among  which,  we  may  safely  presume, 

the  most  perfect  harmony  must  exist,  and  may  be  discovered. 
Hut  to  reject  from  a  second  parable  what  is  not  found  in  the 
first,  or  to  give  one  a  pre-eminence  over  another,  is  neither 
honest  nor  reasonable.  Yet  such  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this 
author.  In  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  he  would  reject  apart 
and  take  a  part.  We  say,  reject  all  or  receive  all,  and  wc 
can  then  understand  you.  But  this  new  toiichstotic-process  wc 
can  view  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  artful  manccuvrc  to 
sift  out  of  the  New  Testament  truths  as  certainly  in  it  as  the 
parable  under  consideration. 

Wc  have  now  said  enough  to  indicate  the  worthlessness  of 
this  Dictionary,  either  in  reference  to  its  great  subject,  or  in 
comparison  with  works  of  a  similar  nature.  But  a  few  more  of 
its  imperfections  may  show  that  wc  have  not  selected  its  only 
one.  Who  would  have  expected  that  so  common  a  word  as 
salvation  should  be  omitted,  while  various  words  not  in  the 
Bible  arc  explained  at  great  length  ?  Yet  this  is  the  case  with 
the  word  Agriculture,  occupying  five  columns,  and  Antwchus 
three.  Under  the  word  Bible,  at  page  17 1,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1780. 
Under  the  word  Itansoin  wc  have  only  thirteen  lines,  and  arc 
referred  to  the  notable  articles  Atoncme^it  and  Redeem,  Under 
the  latter  term,  after  a  collection  of  various  passages  displaying 
different  uses  of  the  word,  we  are  referred  back  to  Ransom,  from 
which  the  reader  can  learn  nothing  definite  of  the  scriptural 
meaning  of  cither  word.  Satisfaction  is  dismissed  in  fourteen 
lines  with  a  reference  to  Atonement  and  Saltation — the  latter  not 
in  the  Dictionary ;  the  former  wc  have  briefly  analyzed.  There 
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it  appears  the  chief  dependence  for  the  circumvention  of  estab¬ 
lished  opinions  was  placed  upon  the  very  extraordinary  explana¬ 
tion  offered  under  the  word  Atonement, 

One  of  the  most  prevailing  and  pervading  heresies  of  the 
work  is,  the  sanction  given  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible  to  take 
what  appears  to  him  reasonable,  and  ^  throw  off’  or  nullify  what 
appears  otherwise.  Inspiration  is  brought  to  the  bar  of  reason. 
The  ‘  touchstone’  is  assumed  by  fiilliblc  man.  The  selection  of 
the  divine  from  the  human  is  to  be  done  by  every  reader.  The 
enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  explode  a  large 
portion  of  the  Bible,  emboldened  by  such  sophistry  as  the 
following,  under  the  word  Adam — ^  But  there  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  afforded  to  the  earnest  and  candid  inquirer  in  the  distinc¬ 
tion  now  suggested,  namely,  that  he  who  admits  the  distinction 
can  see  how  ancient  writers  may,  in  perfect  good  faith,  set  forth 
as  facts  what  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  later  times  shows 
to  have  been  nothing  higher  than  the  modes  of  conception  and 
points  of  view  then  prevalent.  Thus  the  historian  is  an  honest 
and  trustworthy  chronicler,  provided  he  believes  what  he  nar¬ 
rates  ;  and  he  supplies  us  with  very  valuable  materials  for  the 
formation  of  our  opinions.’ 

This  is  the  kind  of  reverence  for  the  Bible  manifested 
throughout  this  Dictionary.  It  appears  on  every  occasion,  and 
often  when  there  was  no  occasion.  If  *  all  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,’  then  this  author  is  wrong  in  treating  it  just 
as  he  would  any  uninspired  book,  as  merely  affording  us  mate¬ 
rials  out  of  which  we  may  shape  our  opinions.  lie  is  constantly 
diking  about  throwing  off  from  the  Bible  what  is  human.  If  he 
is  right,  the  Scripture  may  be  ^  broken,’  and  is  broken,  though 
Jesus  Christ  says  it  ^cannot  he  broken,’*  The  inspired  writers 
mean  the  truth,  no  doubt,  but  were  mistaken.  We  had  marked 
many  other  articles  for  comment,  but  we  cannot  proceed  further, 
and  need  not.  Some  subjects  of  an  antiquarian  and  historical 
character  are  well  enough,  and  the  subject  of  Egyptian  monu¬ 
ments,  though  fully  treated  with  cuts  and  letter-press,  is  altoge¬ 
ther  disproportionate.  AVords  of  the  utmost  importance  arc 
dismissed  in  a  few  lines,  while  others  of  little  interest  are  largely 
explained.  As  a  whole,  the  thing  is  worthless,  heretical,  and 
sophistical.  It  professes  to  repudiate  and  answer  Rationalism, 
but  it  prepares  the  way  for  it,  and  if  credited  by  any  one  will 
lead  to  it.  It  assumes  to  be  a  dictionary  for  the  people — but 
they  must  be  the  Socinian  people.  By  the  people  at  large  it 
never  can  be  accepted,  it  never  ought  to  be ;  and  while  reveren¬ 
tial  submission  to  the  Bible  remains,  or  an  honest  love  of  truth 
pervades  the  English  mind,  it  never  will  be.  ‘  To  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  them.’  (Isaiah  viii.  20.) 
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Art.  IV. — Lavencjro  ;  the  Scholar  —  the  Gypsy  —  the  Priest.  \\\ 
George  Borrow,  Author  of  ‘The  Bible  in  Spain,’  and  ‘'ri»c 
Gypsies  of  Spain.’  3  vols.  London:  Murray.  1851. 

Mr.  Borrow  is  one  of  the  few  writers  of  the  present  dav, 
whose  productions  every  one,  as  a  matter  of  course,  makes 
himself  acquainted  with.  The  scholar  reads  them  because  he  is 
so  distinguished  a  linguist ;  the  novel-reader  because  they  arc  as 
stimulating  as  Bulwer  Lytton’s  romances  ;  the  religious  public, 
because  he  translated  the  Bible  into  Mandtehu,  and  travelled  in 
Spain  to  promote  its  circulation.  Students  of  mankind  pore 
over  his  pages,  because  they  lind  in  them  rare  and  new  aspects 
of  '  human  nature  ;  *  and  the  fahi€a7is  of  society,  because  cmnd 
is  impossible  as  he  hurries  his  readers  through  the  strange  scenes 
of  gypsy- life,  where  fi\rce  and  tragedy  dwell  side-by-side,  but 
where  (so  our  author  has  sketched  it)  the  upshot  of  every 
movement  accords  with  the  most  well-bred  propriety.  A\^c  could 
almost  imagine  those  who  belong  to  the  orders  of  which  Ains¬ 
worth  and  Sue  are  the  hierophants,  studying  ^Ir.  Borrow’s 
books,  to  perfect  themselves  in  ‘  gentle  Bommany,’  and  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  those  nomades  of  Europe  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  amongst  whom  may  be  found,  for  aught  wc 
know  to  the  contrary,  as  this  ‘  matriculated  chabo’  supposes,  the 
relics  of  the  oldest  human  family^,  and  the  lawful  descendants  ol 
the  founders  of  Borne ;  for  assuredly  they  have  retained  the 
habits  of  almost  primitive  barbarism,  as  far  as  police  regulations 
would  suffer  them  ;  and  they  are  remarkable  as  comprising,  even 
by  Lavengro’s  admissions,  the  very  elixir  of  the  world’s  rogues 
and  vagabonds. 

All  persons  whatever,  wc  may  safely  assume,  will  read  the 
book  before  us ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  who  rememher 
the  author’s  former  narratives  will  join  with  us  in  the  desire  to 
see,  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  many  more  volumes  as  will  contain 
what  yet  remains  untold  of  the  wild  adventures  in  our  island 
and  on  the  continent,  in  Spain, in  Bussia,  and  in  distant  1  artary, 
which  have  made  up  the  ‘  dream,  or  drama,’  which  our  philolo¬ 
gist  calls  his  ^  Life.’ 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  to  a  long-standing  prejudice  in  Mr. 
Borrow’s  favour.  Amongst  the  treasured  books  of  our  latest 
schoolboy  days,  and  ranking  in  our  esteem  with  the  ‘Legends  of 
Prince  Arthur,’  ‘  Percy’s  Beliques,’  and  ‘  Bobin  Hood’s  Garland, 
was  a  poetical  translation  of  certain  ancient  Danish  Ballads, 
executed  (as  wc  learn  from  this  autobiography),  when  the  young 
scholar’s  attention  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  mysteries 
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of  English  law.  At  the  time  when  this  thin  octavo  first  fell  into 
our  hands,  the  translator  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  marvels 
of  our  native  city ;  and  we  wish  it  were  possible  that  our  men¬ 
tion  of  it  here  should,  in  the  renaissance  now  proceeding, 
procure  its  recognition  and  appreciation — we  are  disposed  to 
hope  that  it  may,  as  in  the  work  before  us  it  holds  a  prominent 
place,  although  in  a  somewhat  nebular,  or  rather  embryonic, 
state.  With  one  of  the  ballads  in  this  volume  we  have  indisso¬ 
lubly  associated  the  translator  himself,  as  he  was  first  pointed  out  to 
us  at  the  Reform  Festival  at  Norwich  ;  a  tall,  wild-eyed,  remark¬ 
able  young  man,  with  hair  prematurely  hoary.  It  liappens  that 
this  very  ballad  is  specially  noticed  in  ‘I^avengro’;  and  we 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  aimless  wanderings  of  ^  melancholy 
Svend  Vonved,’  conjointly  with  all  the  other  influences  tending 
in  that  direction,  helped  in  making  Mr.  Borrow — what  it  has  been 
his  delight  and  glory  to  appear  before  the  public — a  confirmed 
rover ;  one  who,  if  debarred  from  rambling  adventures  in  the 
role  of  tourist,  would  seek  them  in  the  smock-frock  of  the  tramp  ; 
and  who,  when  shut  out  from  heaths  and  dingles  in  his  own 
country,  would  in  foreign  lands  gratify  his  insatiable  thirst  for 
what  was  new  and  piquant  by  the  proximity  of  danger,  and 
therefore  least  affected  by  the  sober,  moral,  and  respectable 
English  travellers.  Here  is  the  picture  of  the  young  warrior  as 
the  ballad  gives  it ;  the  stanza  (or  it  may  be  tw'o,  which  time 
has  fused  for  us  into  one)  has  always  rung  in  our  cars,  as  a 
burden  to  every  tale  of  Mr.  Borrow ’s : — 

‘  Svend  Vonved  binds  his  sword  to  his  side. 

It  lists  him  still  further  to  ride — to  ride  ; 

His  helm  was  blinking  against  the  sun, 

His  spurs  were  clinking  his  heels  upon. 

His  horse  was  springing,  his  bridle  ringing. 

While  sat  the  warrior  wildly  singing. 

Look  out !  Look  out !  Svend  Vonved  !* 

But  we  must  turn  to  ‘  Lavengro.’  We  have  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged  our  ancient  regard  for  the  writer,  not  to  weaken  our  com¬ 
mendation  of  his  work,  nor  yet  to  apologize  for  certain  remarks 
upon  it  which  wx  shall  afterwards  make,  but  because  such  is  the 
fact ;  and  being  so,  if  have  read  it  with  heartier  sympathy 
than  otherwise  we  should,  we  have  been  proportionably  annoyed 
by  those  broad  and  numerous  blots  which  iNlr.  Borrow’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  literature  should  have  spared  us  the  trouble  of  pointing 
out. 

Ihis  book  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Goethe’s  ^  Dichtung 
nnd  M  ahrheit and  narrates  the  facts  of  the  author’s  life  till 
about  his  twenty-fifth  year,  as  seen  through  the  strongly-refracting 
and  highly-colouring  medium  of  a  poet’s  mind.  4 here  is  a  large 
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infusion  of  the  poetic  element  throughout  the  story  ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  it  especially,  where  no  one  can  believe  that  more 
than  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  narrative  is,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,yhc^.  '  Lavengro,’  it  must  be  understood,  signifies,  in 
the  language  of  the  Gypsy  race,  icordmaster^  and  was  bestowed 
upon  the  author  by  his  instructor  in  that  tongue,  ^Ir.  Jasper 
Petulengro,  who  is  ‘  the  Gypsy  ’  of  the  title  ;  Borrow  himself 
being  ‘  the  Scholar.’  ‘  The  Priest’  is  a  sad  specimen  of  humanity, 
iind  will  not,  we  opine,  find  much  favour  with  Englishmen ; 
although  appointed  emissary  from  the  Roman  See  to  this  country 
because  of  two  very  marvellous  fitnesses  for  labour  here  as  a 
secret  propagandist — he  was  a  Briton  born,  and  so  could  speak 
English,  and  ‘  bear  a  glass  of  something  strong  !’  The  most 
pleasing  characters  are  the  subordinate  ones — the  Welsh  Metlio- 
dist  preacher  and  his  wife;  the  eccentric  gentleman  who  ‘  touched’ 
to  avert  evil  charms  ;  and  a  postilion,  wdth  whom  Lavengro  be¬ 
comes  accidentally  acquainted  w’hilst  living  in  ‘  Plumpers’ 
Dingle,’  and  with  whose  story  the  third  volume  concludes.  B  e 
cannot  doubt  that  these  are  sketches  from  the  life  ;  for  in  all  the 
portions  of  the  tale  which  lie  amongst  scenes  with  which  we  are 
ac(|uainted,  we  can  perceive  that,  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  Mr. 
Borrow  has  drawn  actual  men  and  things. 

'J’he  outline  of  the  tale  may  be  very  briefly  told.  In  about  the 
year  1803 — for  the  numerals  of  the  century  alone  are  given — the 
writer  was  born  at  a  market-town  of  East  Anglia,  which  we  re¬ 
cognise  as  Tlast  Dereham.  Ilis  father  was  a  captain  of  militia, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  corps  happened  to  be  in  that  town. 
With  great  assiduity  Mr.  Borrow  maintains  that,  by  his  father’s 
side,  he  was  a  gcntillatrc^  inasmuch  as  the  said  parent  was  of 
Cornish  extraction,  and  the  original  family  abode  was  a  place 
named  Trcdhinock,  AV^ith  better  grace,  he  insists  on  the  honour 
of  his  maternal  ancestry,  who  were  Huguenots,  that  had  taken 
refuge  in  this  country  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked. 
Until  the  disbanding  of  the  militia,  at  the  peace,  when  the  old 
soldier  settled  down  at  Norwich  with  his  little  family,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  autobiographer  were  in  the  highest  tlegree  favour¬ 
able  to  the  cultivation  of  one  of  his  characteristic  traits — love  of 
rambling,  as  his  mother  accompanied  her  husband  in  all  his 
changes  of  quarters ;  and  the  boys  were  now  at  Dereham,  now 
at  Norman  Cross,  then  at  Hythe,  anon  at  Edinburgh,  and  at 
last  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  same  passion 
was  nurtured  by  tlic  most  reverent  study  of  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe, 
to  which  book  is  ascribed  the  awakening  of  curiosity  in  his  child¬ 
ish  mind,  and  the  impulse  which  aided  him  in  mastering  the 
difficulties  in  the  art  of  reading.  He  was  sent  to  one  school  after 
another  in  the  different  towns  near  the  barracks ;  and  though 
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such  an  interrupted  course  of  culture  secured  for  him  but  little 
academic  lore,  he  acquired  other  kinds  of  information ;  some  of 
which  fdid  we  not  see  that  Mr.  Borrow  is  a  wonder  unto  him¬ 
self,  and  therefore  make  the  needful  abatement)  would  smack  of 
the  miraculous  ;  whilst  others  were  of  the  kind  most  serviceable 
to.  such  an  errant  genius  as  he  has  since  been  ;  and  others  were 
the  contraband  acquisitions  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  tongues. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  as  we  said,  his  father  settled  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  the  wild-eyed  boy  was  articled  to  a  lawyer.  But  lan¬ 
guages  and  adventures  were  still  the  objects  of  his  affections  ;  and, 
neglecting  Blackstonc,  he  devoutly  made  himself  master  of 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Welsh,  Danish,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
German,  Armenian,  and,  chiefest  of  all,  of  Rom  many,  the  Gypsy 
tongue ;  his  master  being  no  other  than  the  Rharaoh  of  the 
nation,  whom  he  had  met,  when  a  child,  at  Norman  Cross.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  had  acquired  some  skill  in  the  blacksmith’s  art, 
and  could  both  ride,  and  groom,  and  tame  the  horse  he  had  shod ; 
he  now  cultivated  the  science  of  ‘  self-defence,’  as  it  is  called,  and 
became  acquainted  with  those  men  of  unenviable  notoriety — the 
‘  bruisers,’  and  their  patrons.  The  description  of  the  fine  old 
city  is  admirable ;  and  not  less  graphic  arc  the  sketches  of  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  the  late  eminent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
of  William  Taylor,  the  German  scholar,  and  hon^vivant,  and 
framer  of  absurd  theories  in  all  departments  of  theology ;  of 
Crome,  the  scarcely  yet  appreciated  painter ;  of  a  certain  magis¬ 
trate,  whose  taste  for  boxing  made  his  position  and  office  a  sad 
thraldom;  of  John  Thurtell,  and  the  heroes  of  the  ring,  who, 
once  upon  a  time  </?s-graced  Norwich  wdth  their  presence ;  and 
of  Mr.  Bctulengro,  his  Rommany  brother.  Few  scenes  have  ever 
been  more  vividly  pictured  than  the  great  prize-fight  at  a  little 
village  just  within  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  and  the  rush  back  to 
Norwich,  through  Bungay,  when  the  crowds  wxrc  dispersed  by 
a  storm. 

At  his  father’s  death  the  autobiographer  went  to  London, 
hoping  to  persuade  some  publisher  of  discernment  and  enter¬ 
prise  to  bring  out  his  translations  of  Ap  Gwilym’s  poems,  and 
the  Danish  ballads ;  and  furnished  with  an  introduction  to  the 
well-known  Sir  Richard  Fhillips.  But  his  hopes  were  dis¬ 
appointed — his  precious  MSS.  were  not  even  looked  at — he 
obtained  mere  hack-work,  at  worse  than  garretteer’s  pay — and 
haying,  at  length,  by  a  happy  stroke,  obtained  sufficient  cash  to 
quit  the  flinty-hearted  metropolis,  he  set  forth  on  his  adventures 
towards  the  south-west  of  England.  At  first  he  indulged  him¬ 
self  in  a  pedestrian  tour ;  but  very  soon  purchasing  a  travelling 
tinker’s  cejuipment,  he  entered  upon  a  life  of  ‘  savage  freedom  ;’ 
wandered  far,  met  with  many  adventures,  and  not  a  few  remark- 
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able  characters  ;  and,  finally,  by  virtue  of  bis  defeat  of  the  rival 
tradesman  of  the  ‘  beat,’  who  bore  the  heroic  epithet  of  ‘  the 
Flaming  Tinman,’  became  possessed  of  the  sole  right  of  camp¬ 
ing  in  ‘  Mumpers’  Dingle,’  and  gained  as  a  partner  of  his 
solitude  one  Isopel  Berners,  a  young  giantess,  to  whom  he 
teaches  the  declension  of  Armenian  nouns;  and  with  something 
approaching  to  a  demi-semi  declaration  of  love  from  the  dihitaute 
tinker  to  the  fair  tramp,  which  is  not  unhopcfully  received, 
Tiavengro’s  story  ends. 

Our  space  forbids  our  quotation  of  passages  wdiich  would  have 
exhibited  more  than  the  literary  execution  of  the  work  ;  but 
for  this  purpose,  the  following  will  be  sufRcicnt.  The  first  is  a 
‘  picture  ’  of  Norwich,  and  its  general  fidelity  will  be  recognised 
by  all  who  have  ever  taken  their  stand  on  the  site  of  8t. 
Leonard’s  Priory,  and  looked  down  upon  the  city. 

‘  A  fine  old  city,  truly,  is  that,  view  it  from  whatever  side  you  will; 
but  it  shows  best  from  the  east,  where  the  ground,  bold  and  elevated, 
overlooks  the  fair  and  fertile  valley  in  which  it  stands.  Gazing  from 
those  heights,  the  eye  beholds  a  scene  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken, 
even  in  the  least  sensitive  bosom,  feelings  of  pleasure  and  admiration. 
At  the  foot  of  the  heights  flow’s  a  narrow  and  deep  river,  with  an 
antique  bridge  communicating  with  a  long  and  narrow  suburb,  flanked 
on  cither  side  by  rich  meadows  of  the  brightest  green,  beyond  which 
spreads  the  city ;  the  fine  old  city,  perhaps  the  most  curious  specimen 
at  present  extant  of  the  genuine  old  English  tow’n.  Yes,  there  it 
spreads  from  north  to  south,  with  its  venerable  houses,  its  numerous 
gardens,  its  thrice  tw’elve  churches,  its  mighty  mound,  which,  if 
tradition  speaks  true,  was  raised  by  human  hands  to  serve  as  the 
grave-heap  of  an  old  heathen  king,  who  sits  deep  within  it,  with  his 
sw'ord  in  his  hand,  and  his  gold  and  silver  treasures  about  him. 
There  is  a  grey  old  castle  upon  the  top  of  that  mighty  mound ;  and 
yonder,  rising  three  hundred  feet  above  the  soil,  from  among  those 
noble  forest-trees,  behold  that  old  Norman  master-work,  that  cloud- 
encircled  cathedral  spire,  around  which  a  garrulous  army  of  rooks  and 
choughs  continually  wheel  their  flight.  .  .  .  Brave  hearts  in  that  old 
town  have  borne  witness  against  [idolatry],  and  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  heart's  blood — most  precious  to  the  Lord  is  the  blood  of 
his  saints!  We  arc  not  far  from  hallowed  ground.  Observe  ye  not  yon 
chalky  precipice  to  the  right  of  the  Norman  bridge  ?  On  this  side  of  the 
stream,  upon  its  brow,  is  a  piece  of  ruined  wall,  the  last  relic  of  what 
was  of  old  a  stately  pile,  whilst  at  its  foot  is  a  place  called  the 
Lollards*  Hole;  and  with  good  reason,  for  many  a  saint  of  God  has 
breathed  his  last  beneath  that  white  precipice,  bearing  witness  against 
popish  idolatry,  amidst  flame  and  pitch  ;  many  a  grisly  procession  has 
advanced  along  that  suburb,  across  the  old  bridge,  towards  the 
Lollards’  Hole;  furious  priests  in  front,  a  calm,  pale  martyr  in  the 
midst,  a  pitying  multitude  behind.  It  has  had  its  martyrs,  the  venerable 
old  town.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  177 — 180. 
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III  the  following  scenes,  Mr.  Borrow  introduces  his  readers  to 
an  old  woman  who  kept  a  fruit-stall  in  one  of  the  alcoves  of 
old  Loiulon-bridge ;  he  had  observed  her  seated  there  when  he 
widked  upon  that  bridge  on  the  first  day  after  his  arrival  in 
town.  Having  watched  the  rush  of  water  between  the  narrow 
arches  for  some  time,  he  was  about  to  climb  upon  the  balustrade 
to  look  over  into  the  river  at  a  greater  advantage,  when  he  felt 
liimsclf  seized  by  the  body,  and,  turning  his  head,  saw  the  old 
fruit-woman : — 

‘  “  Nay,  dear !  don’t — don’t !”  said  she.  “  Don’t  fling  yourself  over 
— perhaps  you  may  have  better  luck  next  time  !” 

‘  “  I  was  not  going  to  fling  myself  over,”  said  I,  dropping  from  the 
balustrade  ;  “how  came  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing?” 

‘  “  Why,  seeing  you  clamber  up  so  fiercely,  I  thouglit  you  might  have 
had  ill  luck,  and  that  you  wished  to  make  away  with  yourself.” 

‘  “  Ill  luck,”  said  I,  going  into  the  stone-bower,  and  sitting  down  ; 
“  what  do  you  mean  ?  Ill  luck  in  what  ?” 

‘  “  Why,  no  great  harm,  dear !  cly-faking,  perhaps.” 

‘  “  Are  you  coming  over  me  with  dialects,”  said  I ;  “  speaking  unto 
me  in  fashions  1  wot  nothing  of?” 

‘  “  Nay,  dear  !  don’t  look  so  strange  with  those  eyes  of  your’n,  nor 
talk  so  strangely ;  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

‘  “  Nor  I  you  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  cly-faking?” 

‘  “  Lor,  dear  !  no  harm  ;  only  taking  a  handkerchief  now  and  then.” 

‘  “  Do  you  take  me  for  a  thief?” 

‘  “  Nay,  dear  ;  don't  make  use  of  bad  language  ;  we  never  calls  them 
thieves  here,  but  prigs  and  fakers :  to  tell  you  the  truth,  dear,  seeing 
you  spring  at  that  railing  put  me  in  mind  of  my  own  dear  son,  who  is 
now  in  Ilot’ny ;  when  he  had  bad  luck,  he  always  used  to  talk  of 
flinging  himself  over  the  bridge,  and  sure  enough,  when  the  traps  were 
after  him,  he  did  fling  himself  into  the  river,  hut  that  was  off  the  bank  ; 
nevertheless,  the  traps  pulled  him  out,  and  he  is  now  suffering  his 
sentence  ;  so  you  see  you  may  speak  out,  if  you  have  done  anything 
in  the  harmless  line,  for  I  am  my  son’s  own  mother,  I  assure  you.” 

‘  “  So  you  think  there  is  no  harm  in  stealing  ?” 

“‘No  harm  in  the  world,  dear!  Do  you  think  my  own  child  would 
have  been  transported  for  it,  if  there  had  been  any  harm  in  it?  and, 
what  s  more,  would  the  blessed  woman  in  the  book  here  have  written 
her  life  as  she  has  done,  and  given  it  to  the  world,  if  there  had  been 
any  harm  in  faking  ?  She,  too,  was  what  they  call  a  thief  and  a  cut- 
purse  ;  ay,  and  was  transported  for  it,  like  my  dear  son ;  and  do  you 
think  she  would  have  told  the  world  so,  if  there  had  been  any  harm  in 
the  thing?  Oh,  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  that  the  blessed  woman  was 
transported,  and  came  back — for  come  back  she  did,  and  rich,  too  for 
it  is  an  assurance  to  me  that  my  dear  son,  who  was  transported  too, 
will  come  back  like  her.” 

‘  ”  What  w'as  lier  name  ?” 

Her  name  ;  blessed  Mary  Flanders.” 

‘  ”  ill  you  let  me  look  at  the  book  ?” 
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‘  “  Yes,  dear,  that  I  will,  if  you  promise  me  not  to  run  away 
with  it.” 

‘  I  took  the  book  from  her  hand ;  a  short,  thick  volume,  at  least  a 
century  old,  bound  with  greasy  black  leather.  1  turned  the  yellow 
and  dog's-eared  pages,  reading  here  and  there  a  sentence.  Yes,  and 
no  mistake  !  llis  pen,  his  style,  his  spirit  might  be  observed  in  every 
line  of  the  uncouth-looking  old  volume — the  air,  the  style,  the  spirit 
of  the  wTiter  of  the  book  which  first  taught  me  to  read.  I  covered  my 
face  wdth  my  hand,  and  thought  of  my  childhood  .  .  . 

‘  “  This  is  a  singular  book,”  said  I  at  last ;  “  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  written  to  prove  that  thieving  is  no  harm,  but  rather  to 
show  the  terrible  consequences  of  crime ;  it  contains  a  deep  moral.” 

‘  “  A  deep  what,  dear?” 

‘  “  A - ,  but  no  matter,  I  will  give  you  a  crowm  for  this  volume.” 

‘  “  No,  dear,  I  will  not  sell  the  volume  for  a  crown.” 

‘  “  1  am  poor,”  said  I,  “  but  I  will  give  you  two  silver  crowns  for 
your  volume.” 

‘  “  No,  dear,  I  will  not  sell  my  volume  for  tw^o  silver  crowns ;  no, 
nor  for  the  golden  one  in  the  king's  Tower  down  there ;  without  my 
book  I  should  mope  and  pine,  and  perhaps  fling  myself  into  the  river ; 
but  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  which  show's  that  I  was  right  about  you, 
after  all ;  you  are  one  of  our  party,  and  you  have  a  flash  about  that 
eye  of  yours,  wdiich  puts  me  just  in  mind  of  my  dear  son.  No, 
dear,  I  won't  sell  you  my  book  ;  but,  if  you  like,  you  may  have  a  peep 
into  it  whenever  you  come  this  way.” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  28 — 32. 

And  on  giving  the  old  woman,  at  her  request,  ‘  a  tanner  to  buy 
a  little  baccy  wdth,’  llorrow  departed,  but  often  returned  to  the 
‘stone  bower’  and  the  life  of  the  ‘  blessed  Mary  Flanders,’  which, 
however,  the  old  fruit-seller  at  last  exchanged  for  a  lUble.  And 
this  w’ill  serve  to  introduce  some  strictures  upon  ‘  Lavengro,’ 
which  we  are  compelled  to  make,  and  which  must  be  received 
as  defining,  not  contradicting,  the  general  commendation  we  have 
given  above.  The  remarks  made  by  the  w  riter  to  the  old  w  oman, 
although  a  somewhat  flat  and  tame  protest  against  thieving,  are 
nearly  the  only  indications  given  of  any  moral  disapprobation  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  denizens  of  that  itn^ierhim  in  imperio — the 
rascality  of  Fiiigland.  The  oblique  and  insinuated  apologies  for 
some  distinguished  members  of  this  extensive  community  fill  us 
with  wonder.  At  Edinburgh,  he  brings  before  the  reader  David 
llaggart,  as  a  newly-enlisted  drummer,  who,  musing  much  upon 
‘  illie  M  allace,’  and  emulating  his  renown,  became  a  most 
notorious  robber,  w'hose  name  and  deeds  were  almost  a  terror  in 
all  the  three  kingdoms.  This  man,  it  is  added,  crowned  his 
deeds  of  violence  by  homicide,  and  was  executed,  ‘justly,’ 
Borrow  says.  And  yet,  by  a  comparison  instituted  betw'een  him 
and  (whom  thinks  the  reader  ?)  — although  it  is  allowed 

that  no  comparison  is  possible — and  by  an  appeal  (id  fnodcsiioffh 
for  it  is  not  to  the  consciences  of  his  readers,  a  sort  of  shambling 
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defence  is  set  up  for  this  consummate  villain !  (Vol.  i.  pp.  115 — 
117.)  Later,  a  yet  more  eminent  criminal  is  introduced  upon 
the  stage,  John  Thurtell,  of  whom  it  is  needless  to  say  one 
word :  his  execution  for  murder  in  after  years  is  hinted  by  the 
(lypsy’s  pointing  to  a  remarkable  appearance  in  the  clouds  at 
the  prize-fight,  which  foretold,  it  is  said,  his  bloody  dukkeripen — 
or  fortune.  ‘  1  have  nothing,’  adds  Mr.  Borrow,  ‘  to  do  with  that 
man’s  after  life — he  fulfilled  his  dukkeripen.  “  A  bad,  violent 
man  !”  Softly,  friend ;  when  thou  wouldst  speak  harshly  of  the 
dead,  remember  that  thou  hast  not  yet  fulfilled  thy  own  duk¬ 
keripen  !’  (Vol,  i.  p.  340.)  And  it  is  so,  that  the  most  atrocious 
scoundrels  are,  as  it  were,  assoiled !  We  strongly  suspect  that 
such  slurring  over  of  monstrous  crimes  is  as  hurtf  ul  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  morality  as  the  apotheosis  of  felony  by  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worth.  But  startling  as  these  and  similar  extenuations  of  guilt 
are,  there  is  a  greater  marvel.  We  have  read  the  whole  passage 
again  and  again,  and  our  astonishment  at  it  increases  rather  than 
lessens  with  our  fiimiliarity  with  the  words.  ^Ir.  Borrow  has 
described,  with  M  onderful  skill  and  effect,  a  vast  gathering  of 
prize-fighters  at  Norwich,  on  occasion  of  the  battle  for  ‘  the  bedt,’ 
which  we  have  alluded  to  above ;  and  he  remarks,  ‘  Let  no  one 
sneer  at  the  bruisers  of  England — what  were  the  gladiators  of 
Rome,  or  the  bull-fighters  of  Spain,  in  its  palmiest  days,  com¬ 
pared  to  England’s  bruisers?  Pity  that  corruption  should  have 
crept  in  amongst  them ;  but  of  that  I  wish  not  to  talk  ;  let  us 
stdl  hope  that  a  spark  of  the  old  religion,  of  which  they  tcere  the 
priests,  still  Imgers  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  !  ^  (Vol.  i.  pp. 
3;;i8,  35(^9.)  In  the  following  pages,  he  ascribes  the  corruption  of 
this  ‘  old  religion  ’  to  the  Jews,  who  loved  ‘  base  lucre ;’  and  says 
of  them,  that  they  are  ‘  endowed  w  ith  every  gift  but  one,  and 
that  the  highest,  genius  divme — genius  which  can  alone  make  of 
men  demi-gods,  .  .  .’  The  wu  iter  of  these  passages  was  engaged 
by  the  Bible  Society  in  circulating  the  Bible  in  Spain ;  he  has 
even  translated  part,  or  the  whole,  into  some  rarely  acquired 
languages;  and  of  the  Jews,  whose  psalms  and  prophets  he 
must  then  have  become  acquainted  with,  he  avers  that  they  have 
not  genius  divine  !  And  that  gift,  be  it  well  observed,  is  the  only 
deficiency  noted  in  these  knaves !  Whilst  the  ‘  bruisers’  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  brutality  of  whose  pursuit  he  justly  sets  above  that  of 
the  Roman  gladiators,  and  the  Spanish  bull-fighters,  are 
of  an  ‘  old  religion  !'  Nothing  but  silence  seems  a  fitting  com¬ 
ment  on  such  an  astounding  statement.  He  might  well  say  in 
his  preface,  ‘  Let  no  one  think  that  ir religion  is  adcocated  tn  this 
book.** 

*  Perhaps  Mr.  Borrow’s  very  extraordinary  ethics  may  be  explained  by  the 
following  passage,  which  contains  counsel  not  only  rigidly  acted  upon  by  the 
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The  folly  of  such  attempts  to  invest  scoundrel  ism  and  bru¬ 
tality  with  something  of  a  divine  halo,  is  clearly,seen  when  these 
passages  arc  put  in  contrast  with  those  that  darkly  hint  mys¬ 
terious  conflicts,  through  which  the  autobiographer  says  he 
passed.  As  if  one  who  could  verily  wrestle  with  the  foe  to 
mankind,  and  triumphantly  defeat  him,  would,  or  could,  record 
such  judgments  as  these  upon  subjects  which  the  merest  smat¬ 
tering  of  morality  must  have  utterly  condemned !  As  if 
supernatural  agonies  and  prophetic  throes  are  ever  granted  to 
prepare  for  villanous  revelations  1  Nor  does  this  prate  about 
‘  dukkeripens  ’  and  ‘  old  religions’  appear  less  absurd  when  Mr. 
llorrow  proceeds  in  the  third  volume  to  utter,  through  the  mask 
of  ‘  the  priest,’  his  notions  of  the  classes  and  parties  of  society 
in  the  present  day ;  the  intent  of  which,  as  of  many  other  parts 
of  the  work,  it  is  plain  (although  the  conversation  is  alleged  to 
have  happened  before  the  passing  of  the  (catholic  Emancipation 
Act),  is  to  fan  the  anti-papal  fervour  of  the  country  to  a  hotter 
glow.  His  censures,  his  sneers,  have  no  point;  and  however 
hearty  they  may  be,  and  however  well  they  may  be  aimed  (as, 
for  example,  those  against  the  Dissenters),  they  arc  powerless. 
AVc  think  of  the  ‘bruisers’  and  their  ‘religion,’  and  smile  at 
the  satirist.  Nay,  his  very  churchmanship,  which  he  parades  so 
ostentatiously,  loses  its  reality,  and  looks  like  a  misfitting  gar¬ 
ment — of  good  cloth,  and  of  the  clerical  cut,  undoubtedly,  but 
not  made  for  the  wearer — second-hand — most  unbecoming.  It 
is  in  the  ‘  Newmarket  cut  ’  alone  (as  he  designates  some  queer 
fashion  in  tailoring),  that  Mr.  Borrow’  appears  his  proper  self. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  we  have  to  object  to.  Connected 
with  wliat  w’c  have  already  said,  w  e  complain  most  earnestly  ol 
the  frequent  adoption  of  the  Hebraisms  of  our  English  Bible  : 
it  is  very  offensive  on  every  ground,  and  was  quite  unnecessary ; 
lor  nothing  can  be  more  flow  ing  or  graceful  than  the  w  liter's 
own  style,  as  it  appears  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work ;  even  his 
imitations  of  the  old  standard  novelists  are  better,  and  less 
opposed  to  good  taste.  Of  his  sentimental  jiassagcs,  which  in 
the  first  volume  abound,  we  can  only  say,  that  they  show'  not 
his  depth  of  feeling,  as  they  w  ere  intended,  but  his  utter  want 
ol  it.  Cold,  strained,  inappropriate,  they,  like  his  religious 
observations,  operate  as  a  sort  of  counter-charm  to  the  influence 
ol  his  vigorous  graphic  descriptions,  and  to  the  naturalness  ot 

strict  parent  to  vhom  it  was  given,  but  endorsed  in  an  evasive  way  by  Lavengro 
hiinselt ‘  If  you  are  anxious  for  the  success  of  your  son  in  life,  for  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  conduct t  and  the  soundness  of  his  keep  him  to  Ldtys 

yrainmar,  ^  If  you  can  by  any  means,  ciV/<cr/hi>  or  foul,  induce  him  to  yet  hy 
^arl  TMly  8  Latin  yrammar,  you  may  set  your  lieart  at  rest  witli  respect  to 
him;  I,  myself,  will  be  his  warrant.* — Vol.  i.  p.  80. — *  Pro-diyious 
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his  conversations,  where  he  is  not  thinking  about  himself.  And 
how  inconsistent  he  is,  what  contradictions  exist  in  him,  seem¬ 
ingly  unknown,  many  a  page  testifies,  lie  will  utter  in  one 
place,  some  one  of  the  popular  '  cries’  against  Dissenters,  and  in 
another,  either  commend  them,  or  state  what  is  an  aspect  of  the 
principle  of  Dissent ;  or  he  sneers  at  ‘  Radicals,’  and  then  shows 
that  he  knows  the  reality  of  the  evils  which  Radicalism  strives 
against.  In  only  one  thing  is  he  fixed,  his  jioUtical  Protestant¬ 
ism  ;  and  that  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  times  than  to 
himself. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  word-masters  ourselves,  but  a  Laven- 
gro  should  not  have  supposed  the  long,  silky-furred  cat  to  be 
named  after  Angola  hosiery,  instead  of  the  goats  of  Angora; 
neither  should  he  have  called  an  Alpine  lake,  and  a  tidal  river, 
lagoons;  nor  should  he  have  spoken  of  ^  not  casting  line  and  angle 
into  river  any  more,’  when  he  gave  up  fishing ;  nor  have  been 
guilty  of  many  other  linguistic  solecisms.  It  would  have  been 
well,  too,  had  he  been  a  little  more  accurate  in  mi?ii?nis,  for  it 
is  in  such  matters  that  the  great  and  truly  ])owerful  mind 
appears  :  ‘  rooks  and  choughs’  do  not  fly  about  Norwich  Cathe¬ 
dral  spire — ‘cadders,’  or  jackdaws,  alone  haunt  it;  neither  is  the 
spire  a  Norman  structure  ;  the  old  clerk  of  East  Dcreham  spelt 
his  name  Philo,  not  ‘  Philoh  /’  and  St.  Withburga  called  forth 
the  spring  in  the  church-yard,  but  did  not  build  the  modern 
bath-house  over  it.  The  creature  also  that  he  captured  without 
harm  in  his  infancy,  like  a  miniature  Hercules,  or  Raul,  was  not 
a  viper  at  all  (if  his  gorgeous  description  present  even  the 
faintest  image  of  the  reptile),  but  an  innocuous  snake  ;  the  tints 
of  the  two  animals  being  totally  different.  These  may  appear 
to  be  contemptible  matters,  but  every  part  of  the  book  in  which 
we  at  all  find  ourselves  at  home,  is  full  of  them ;  and  so  we 
cannot  doubt  that  where  he  w  anders  beyond  our  ken,  there  is  the 
same  inaccuracy,  as  w’cll  as  the  same  graphic  skill  and  power. 

Against  other  things,. too,  w  e  must  needs  protest.  Thus  we 
are  distressed  to  sec  poor  puns  dragged  in,  in  naked  misery,  at 
various  parts  of  both  narrative  and  conversation  ;  and  the  ‘  con¬ 
tents’  and  ‘  running  titles’  arc  an  unspeakable  annoyance,  being 
constructed  by  the  selection  of  a  word  or  two,  seemingly  at 
random,  from  the  paragraphs,  so  as  not  to  afford  the  slightest 
clue,  in  most  instances,  to  the  subject  of  the  pages.  This  affec¬ 
tation  is  only  one  of  the  minor  displays  of  the  one  great  fault  of 
the  book,  and  it  appears  in  the  w'ant  of  earnestness  with  w  hich 
everything  not  of  actual,  every-day  life  is  treated.  Even  the 
mysterious  insinuations  that  the  author  has  been  admitted  to  look 
upon  ‘  the  night  side  of  nature,’  seem  w  ritten  to  induce  his 
readers  to  believe  what  he  docs  not  believe  himself.  And  when 
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he  attempts  to  tell  how  his  soul  fared  in  these  w^anderings,  it  is 
more  palpable,  and  yet  more  displeasing. 

For  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  no  one  but  a  man 
of  unequalled  self-complacency  could,  by  any  possibility,  have 
produced  such  an  autobiography.  Nothing  but  the  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Pariahs  of  English  society,  and  those  of  familiar 
places  and  persons,  could  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  almost 
sublime  self-consciousness  which  nearly  every  page  displays. 
Even  in  childhood  he  talks  like  a  sage ;  he  is  never  off  his 
guard,  according  to  this  book  ;  but,  from  his  very  boyhood,  hy 
word  and  deed,  with  a  grand  air  of  prompt  and  iron  decision, 
proves  himself  equal  to  every  emergency.  His  characters, 
whether  in  speaking  to  him  or  of  him,  flatter  him  grossly ;  at 
twenty,  he  says,  he  ‘  had  made  himself  master  of  the  sum  of 
human  wisdom  ;  ’  and  not  the  slightest  crevice  is  overlooked  hy 
which  he  can  thrust  forward  something  about  himself.  Intense 
self -appreciation — this  is  the  great,  glaring  defect  of  the  book  ; 
or,  rather,  it  is  the  hook  itself. 

Wc  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  seem  to  reduce  our  commen¬ 
dation  of  this  work  so  grcjitly.  We  trust  that  ^Ir.  Porrow  will 
learn  from  this  experiment  that  the  charm  of  his  writings  does 
not  lie  in  himself,  but  in  the  strange,  unhacknied,  unexplored 
regions  which  he,  first  in  these  days,  opened  to  the  gaze  of 
civilized  society,  then  longing  for  ‘  some  new  thing;’  and  that 
with  the  stores  he  has  accumulated  during  his  travels,  he  will 
construct  another  work,  which  shall,  like  ‘  the  ZincaJi,^  and  ‘  the 
Pible  in  Spain,’  tell  us  his  adventures ;  but  not  pretend  either  to 
state,  or  to  solve,  the  problem  of  life,  by  the  detail  of  petty  com¬ 
monplaces,  and  of  sentimentalities,  which  might  have  happened 
to,  and  been  experienced  by,  any  one  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
liAVENGRO. 


Art.  V. — Glimmerings  in  the  Darh  ;  or.  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the 
Olden  'lime.  By  F.  Somner  Merry w’cathcr.  Author  of  ‘Biblomunia 
in  the  Middle  Ages,’  &c.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  1851. 

The  science  of  history,  constructed  on  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciples,  directing  our  inquiries,  as  it  docs,  to  the  sources  of 
human  improvement,  and  to  the  impediments  which  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  tyranny  present  to  its  progress,  is  entitled  to 
patient  and  persevering  study.  Though  historical  investig.ation 
may  be  regarded  as  only  at  present  in  its  inhmey,  and  as 
having  accomplished  but  very  partially  its  sublime  ends,  it  has 
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already  bestowed  many  invaluable  benefits  on  the  world.  An 
endeavour  to  develop  the  events  which  have  influenced  the 
character  of  a  nation,  to  unfold  the  causes  wdiich  have  aided  in 
its  formation,  and  to  exhibit  the  obstacles  which  have  retarded 
the  improvement  of  its  people,  forms  a  department  of  investigation 
that  can  never  become  useless  or  uninteresting.  Such  inquiries, 
however,  are  surrounded  with  formidable  difficulties,  inasmuch 
as  the  simplest  facts  of  history,  and  many  of  the  practices  of 
ancient  times,  arc  involved  in  obscurity ;  the  early  condition 
of  all  nations  being  necessarily  blended  wdth  much  of  fable. 
National  habits  .and  peculiarities  have,  for  the  most  p.art, 
origin.atcd  in  circumstances  now  buried  in  oblivion,  and  existing 
features  of  social  excellence  and  political  greatness  may  have 
taken  their  rise  at  a  period  so  remote,  or  in  events  so  minute, 
as  to  be  entirely  overlooked  in  the  grandeur  of  their  results. 
A  multitude  of  influences  and  prejudices,  of  mistakes  .and  mis- 
rcprescnt.ations,  come  in  between  us  and  the  objects  of  our 
inquiries,  and  throw  a  mist  of  uncertainty  and  ignorance  over 
the  whole  field  of  research ;  so  th.at  we  are  compelled  to  grope 
our  way  with  the  aid  of  uncertain  guides,  and  are  frequently  in 
danger  of  admitting  as  history  what  is  little  better  than  fiction, 
and  of  regarding  the  merest  fables  as  undoubted  facts. 

Amidst  the  uncertainties  which  thus  gather  around  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  past,  >ve  welcome  every  guide 
who,  with  honesty  of  purpose,  attempts  to  lead  us  up  through 
the  labyrinths  of  myth  and  error,  to  the  temple  of  Truth. 
Highly  .as  we  prize  such  historic  writers  as  Neibuhr  and  Arnold, 
Grote  and  Hall.am,  and  thankfully  as  we  walk  in  the  light  they 
.assist  to  shed  on  our  piath,  we  arc  far  from  despising  the 
‘  glimmerings  ’  of  our  author,  who,  in  a  lowlier  path,  but  with 
kindred  aim,  seeks  to  bring  out  truthfully  some  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  olden  time  in  England.  He  has  attempted 
to  do  with  our  Anglo-S.axon  institutions  and  practices,  and  the 
meditcval  society  of  Europe,  what  has  been  so  well  done  by  another 
modern  author  in  the  dep.artment  of  forensic  eloquence.  We  refer 
to  the  attractive  historical  sketch  of  the  office  and  functions  of  an 
Advocate,  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  a  barrister,  who  h.as,  with  great  skill 
and  ingenuity,  interwoven  a  mass  of  interesting  particulars  with 
a  narrative  of  legal  oratory,  as  it  has  existed  in  the  countries 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  France  and  Engl.and,  from  the  time  of 
Hortensius  to  the  present  d.ay.  Such  comp.arisons  of  the  past 
with  the  present,  joined  with  a  description  of  the  transition  state 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  arc  of  great  value.  'J1icy  serve  to 
make  us  thankful  for  our  existing  privileges,  and  to  moderate 
the  strong  complacency  with  which  we  arc  wont  to  regard  the 
exclusive  advantages  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  We  know 
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of  no  book  which,  on  the  whole,  is  better  fitted  to  promote  these 
objects  than  ^Ir.  Merryweather’s  ‘  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the 
Olden  Time.’  He  has  brought  together  a  vast  variety  of  curious 
and  interesting  particulars,  which  lie  scattered  over  volumes, 
manuscripts,  and  inscriptions,  inaccessible  to  the  bulk  of  English 
readers,  and  he  has  placed  these  in  a  portable  and  attractive 
form.  Without  pretending  to  the  dignity  of  history,  or  to  a 
continuous  narrative,  he  has  thrown  together  short  dissertations 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  our  early  annals,  aiming 
more  especially  at  the  illustration  of  the  literary  and  social 
character  of  our  ancestors.  These  narrations  are  enlivened  bv 
amusing  anecdotes,  by  literary  curiosities,  and  by  flowers 
gathered  in  paths  but  little  trodden  by  the  casual  reader.  It 
would  be  easy  to  criticise  each  chapter,  to  show  good  reasons 
for  doubting  many  of  our  author’s  ‘  facts,’  and  to  diHcr  seriously 
from  some  of  his  conclusions ;  but  we  arc  not  in  a  mood  to  be 
cynical ;  we  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  his  book  greatly 
delighted,  and  we  wish  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  a 
work  which  has  refreshed  our  own  memories,  called  up  pleasure- 
able  recollections  of  by-gone  times,  and  which,  we  doubt  not, 
will  yield  them  mingled  instruction  and  mirth,  should  they 
become  acquainted  with  its  pages. 

The  contents  of  the  book,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  are  multi¬ 
farious,  and,  to  some  extent,  desultory ;  though  they  are  all 
bound  together  by  an  elastic  thread.  Some  of  these  are  much 
less  to  our  taste  than  others,  and,  therefore,  while  we  shall  indi¬ 
cate  their  general  character  and  range,  we  shall  linger  over  such 
as  arc  most  in  harmony  with  our  own  reveries  and  prcdclictions. 
The  first  chapter  contains  a  description  of  monastic  communities, 
with  an  endeavour  to  estimate  their  influence  on  society  and 
civilization.  The  author  refers  to  the  manual  labours  of  th(‘ 
monks,  to  their  cultivation  of  waste  lands  and  vineyards,  to  their 
preservation  and  protection  of  public  roads,  and  to  their  ex¬ 
tensive  hospitality  to  the  traveller,  and  to  their  neighbouring 
poor.  On  these,  and  on  other  grounds,  while  fully  admitting 
the  evils  and  corruptions  of  the  monkish  system,  he  concludes 
that  the  influence  of  monastic  institutions  w’as  much  more  favour¬ 
able  on  European  civilization  than  some  modern  writers,  who 
declaim  eloquently  on  the  evils  of  the  dark  ages,  arc  w  illing  to 
allow.  We  incline  to  his  opinion,  for  we  believe  that  if  they 
did  not  originate  or  discover  much,  they  conserved  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  otherwise  w^ould  have  been  lost,  and  that  cloisters 
and  grated  cells  were  the  depositories  of  invaluable  stores  of 
historic,  and  even  scientific  truth,  the  ripe  fruits  of  wdiich  we 
arc  privileged  to  enjoy.  The  picture  of  *  Bolton  Abbey  in  the 
Olden  Time  ’  has  given  us  a  good  idea  of  monkish  love  of  rich 
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fiire,  and  delight  in  well-filled  larders  and  stored  cellars;  and 
this  is  justified  by  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  many 
individuals  and  communities  of  this  extensive  brotherhood.  lUit 
there  were  among  the  monks  of  every  age,  some  who  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  a  literary  life,  or  went  about  doing  good,  and 
some  few  who  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  venerable  Bede,  who  thus 
wrote : — ‘  All  my  life  I  spent  in  the  same  monastery,  giving  my 
whole  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
intervals,  bdtween  the  hours  of  discipline  and  singing  in  the 
church,  I  -took  delight  in  learning,  or  teaching,  or  writing 
something.’  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  of  the  monks  reached 
an  extreme  old  age.  Mr.  INIerryweather  has  recorded  the  names 
and  dwellings  of  several  in  England  whose  term  of  life  extended 
from  a  hundred  and  fifteen  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  ago. 
An  historian  of  the  old  Saxon  times  records,  without  any  ex¬ 
pressions  of  surprise,  the  circumstance  of  five  contcmj)orary 
brethren  of  Croyland  monastery  having  each  braved  the  winters 
of  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter.  By  some  writers  this 
longevity  is  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the  monks  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  undergo  the  operation  of  bleeding  at  certain  times  in 
each  year;  but  by  others,  and  with  much  more  reason,  to  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  cloister,  in  which  the  monkish  author  was 
uninterrupted  by  worldly  cares,  and  seldom  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  in  which  a  provision  was  made  for  his 
daily  bread,  and  where  he  might,  free  from  earthly  anxieties, 
indulge  his  soul  in  roaming  through  the  golden  treasures  of 
ancient  wisdom,  or  in  adding,  by  his  own  writings,  to  the 
literature  of  his  day. 

Of  all  the  monkish  writers  Roger  Bacon  is  the  most  original 
and  variously  gifted.  Ilis  works  arc  singular,  from  the  hints 
they  convey  of  his  capacious  mind,  and  from  the  almost  prescient 
spirit  in  which  he,  living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  anticipated 
what  science  w’ould  perform  under  more  auspicious  circumstances. 
Many  of  his  utterances,  which  excited  sneers  of  contempt,  or 
provoked  ecclesiastical  ire,  have  long  since  been  verified  ;  some 
have  only  recently  been  accomplished,  and  others  possibly  await 
their  fulfilment.  Our  author  says,  remarking  on  the  fact  that 
Bacon  received  the  appellation  of  a  magician — 

‘  We  shall  feel  inclined  to  regard  with  a  more  favourable  eye  the 
experiments  of  the  Franciscan,  who,  in  his  “  Essay  on  the  Works  of 
Art,  Nature,  and  Magic,”  describes  with  the  prophetic  pen  of  a  seer 
some  of  the  possibilities  which  science  was  destined  to  achieve.  “  It 
is  possible,”  he  writes,  “  to  make  engines  to  sail,  so  that  a  vessel  may 
be  guided  by  a  single  man,  and  with  greater  swiftness  than  others  will 
which  arc  full  of  men  to  help  them.”  What  would  he  have  said  to 
those  mighty  vessels  which,  by  the  aid  of  science,  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
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less  than  a  fortnight  ?  These  are  results  of  experimental  philosophy  of 
which  Bacon  had  no  conception.  “  It  is  possible,**  he  continues,  “  to 
make  a  chariot  move  with  an  inestimable  swiftness,  and  the  motion  to 
be  without  the  help  of  any  living  creature.**  Surely  Roger  Bacon  was 
thinking  of  the  locomotive,  or  dreaming  of  railways  !  “  It  is  possible 

to  make  an  engine,**  he  affirms,  “  by  which  a  man  may  walk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  without  bodily  danger.**  Incredible  as  the  assertion 
appeared  to  many  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  now  regard  it  without 
wonder ;  we  examine,  by  the  aid  of  the  diving-bell,  vessels  that  have 
reposed  for  years  beneath  the  waters,  carry  gunpowder  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  rescue  from  the  deep  the  treasures  which  the  tempestuous 
waves  had  swallowed  up.  “  It  is  possible,**  again  writes  this  prophet 
of  science,  to  make  engines  for  flying,  so  that  a  man,  sitting  in  the 
midst,  by  merely  turning  an  instrument  that  moves  artificial  wings, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  bird’s  flight,  may  ascend  into  the  air.**  Where 
is  he  of  this  age  of  wonder  and  experiment,  who,  observing  the  vast 
things  which  science  has  accomplished,  will  have  the  hardihood  to  de¬ 
clare  the  impossibility  of  that  which  the  Franciscan  philosopher  thus 
])roclaims  within  her  scope  ?  Who  can  fathom  the  depths  of  science, 
or  limit  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  invention?’ — Pp.  146 — 148. 

Mr.  Merry  weather,  how’ever,  in  describing  the  monkish  ages, 
dwells  more  on  the  lights  than  on  the  shadows  which  belonged 
to  them  ;  and  in  order  to  understand  their  real  character,  w  e  must 
remember  that  Bede  and  Bacon  were  exceptions  to  the  men  of 
their  times — that  ignorance,  immorality,  and  superstition,  w  ere 
the  characteristics  of  the  monkish  ages,  and  that  much  of  the 
poetical  light  shed  upon  their  institutions  arises  from  the  mellow  ¬ 
ing  distance  of  time  at  w’hichwe  behold  them.  The  monasteries 
themselves,  at  first  the  fantastic  monuments  of  the  superstitious 
devotion  of  monarchs,  or  of  the  purpled  pride  of  fattened  abbots, 
have  gained,  by  the  silent  influence  of  antiquity,  the  pow’cr  of 
impressing  us  with  awe  and  veneration.  Even  the  stains  and 
weather-tints  upon  the  battlements  of  such  buildings  add,  like  the 
scars  of  a  veteran,  to  the  affecting  impression.  Time  has  moul¬ 
dered  into  beauty  many  an  erection  w  hich  was  far  less  attractive, 
in  its  palmy  days  of  completeness,  than  Netley  or  Tintern  Abbey 
is  now'.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  inmates  of  such 
houses  serves  to  dispel  the  illusion  which  often  surrounds  them 
in  the  historic  page,  and  to  reveal  living  men  of  sordid  minds,  of 
ambitious  aims,  and  of  ignorant  devotion.  Several  of  the 
German  monasteries,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had  no  public 
libraries  for  the  monks ;  and  in  some  of  them  not  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  could  be  found.  The  original  languages  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  not  only  generally  neglected,  but  the  study  of  them 
was  despised.  At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  Conrad 
1  leresbachius  relates  that  he  heard  a  monk  declaiming  in  a 
church,  who  affirmed,  ‘  A  new'  language  called  Greek  is  dis- 
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covered,  and  it  is  the  parent  of  all  heresy.  A  book  written  in 
that  language  is  everywhere  got  into  the  hands  of  persons,  and 
is  called  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  book  full  of  daggers  and 
poison.  Another  language  has  also  sprung  up  called  Hebrew, 
and  those  who  learn  it  become  Jews.’  Even  Latin,  the  common 
language  of  their  religious  services,  was  so  little  understood  by 
the  monkish  clergy,  that  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes  were  made 
by  them,  both  in  the  performance  of  their  offices  and  in  their 
writings.  The  estimate  which  AVycliffe,  that  morning  star  of  the 
Reformation,  formed  of  the  whole  mendicant  brotherhood,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  when  he  was  sick  at  Oxford,  and 
expected  to  die,  he  was  visited  by  a  deputation  from  the  body, 
who  reminded  him  of  the  evil  they  had  sustained  from  his  attacks 
upon  them,  and  urged  him  to  recant.  lie  heard  them  in  silence, 
and  then  beckoning  his  servants  to  raise  him  in  his  bed,  and 
summoning  all  his  remaining  strength,  exclaimed  aloud,  ‘  I  shall 
not  die,  but  live,  and  shall  again  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
friars!’  This  incident  is  mentioned,  with  appropriate  comments, 
by  Dr.  Vaughan,  in  his  *  Life  and  Times  of  Wycliffe.’ 

The  ignorance  of  the  parochial  clergy  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
monks,  of  which  many  amazing  proofs  arc  on  record.  Aylmers, 
of  Ilarborowe,  tells  us,  that  ‘  the  vicar  of  Trumpington,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  reading  the  Passion  on  Palm  Sunday,  when 
he  came  to  the  place,  “  Eli,  Eli,  lama,  zabatini,”  suddenly 
stopped, and  calling  the  churchwardens  aside, said,'*  Neighbours! 
this  year  must  be  altered.  Here  is  Eli  twice  in  this  book.  I 
assure  you,  if  my  lord  (the  bishop)  of  Ely  come  this  way  and  see 
it,  he  will  have  the  book.  Therefore,  by  mine  advice  we  shall 
scrape  it  out,  and  put  in  our  own  towne’s  name,  Tmmpififfton, 
Trumpington^  lama,  zabatini.”  They  consented,  and  he  did  so, 
because  he  understood  no  Greek.’ 

Our  author  justly  refers  to  the  want  of  facilities  for  travelling 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  the  difficulties  of  transmitting  news  by 
letter,  as  one  great  cause  of  the  prevailing  darkness.  He  says : — 

‘  The  vast  improvements  in  the  modes  of  transmission  have  been  so 
sudden,  that  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
impeded  a  journey  in  the  olden  time;  even  so  recently  as  the  seventeenth 
century  the  progress  of  news  was  so  tardy,  that  the  abdication  of  King 
James  II.  was  not  known  in  the  Orkneys  until  three  months  after  that 
important  event  had  taken  place.  But  if  the  snread  of  news  was  slow 
then,  at  what  a  snail’s  pace  must  it  have  been  diffused  in  the  old  times 
of  monkish  pilgrimage  !  The  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Ix)ndon,  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  I.  was  not  known  at  Stamford,  Norwich,  or 
^  ork,  until  several  months  had  elapsed.  If  a  king  died,  and  another 
sovereign  sat  upon  the  throne,  the  people  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  were  for  days  unconscious  of  the  change.* — P.  41* 
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The  badness  of  the  roads,  the  lumbering  construction  of  the 
vehicles,  and  the  tolls  exacted  by  the  monks  for  passing  over 
thoroughfares  on  their  lands,  all  retarded  that  intercommunity 
of  persons  so  essential  to  mental  and  moral  advancement.  The 
ignorance  thus  engendered  became  a  fruitful  source  of  error  and 
fable.  Monks  recorded  as  historic  truths,  the  floating,  unsub¬ 
stantiated  reports  wafted  to  them  by  pilgrims  and  travellers. 
The  discoveries  of  science  were  magnified  and  distorted,  while 
they  were  attributed  to  magic  and  satanic  intervention,  and  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  became  all  but  universal.  We  have  in  the 
book  before  us  an  interesting,  but  defective,  chapter  on  ‘  witch¬ 
craft  and  magic.’  The  perils  incurred  by  the  student  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  from  this  popular  superstition,  were  very  numerous.  The 
theologian  might  be  revered,  the  poet  might  be  praised,  the 
historian  might  be  honoured,  but  the  philosopher  was  ever 
regarded  with  suspicion  in  the  dark  ages.  jNIr.  Merryweathcr 
says : — 

‘  Men  were  unable  to  understand  how  the  effects  which  the  philo¬ 
sophers  produced  by  their  experiments  could  be  natural ;  and  pheno¬ 
mena  which  we  now  rej^ard  as  the  most  simple  results  of  science  were 
looked  upon  as  the  fruits  of  magic.  The  effect  observed  through  a 
crystal  slightly  convex  was  an  illusion  of  necromancy.  Arabic  numerals 
were  hieroglyphics  of  the  arch-fiend  ;  alchemy  was  a  suspicious  study, 
and  betokened  some  acquaintance  with  evil  spirits  and  sorcery.  The 
charge  of  witchcraft  was  a  favourite  means  employed  to  excite  preju¬ 
dice  against  political  foes.  When  the  disciples  of  Peter  Waldo  had 
grown  a  numerous  sect,  the  Church  found  it  convenient  to  designate 
heresy  by  the  more  opprobious  name  of  witchcraft.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  excite  suspicion  ;  the  secret  and  midnight  meetings  of  the 
Waldcnscs,  for  prayer  and  scripture  reading,  were  said,  by  the  priests, 
to  be  convocations  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  compacts  with  the 
devil ;  their  very  forms  of  worship  were  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  their 
witchcraft,  and,  without  justice  and  without  defence,  they  w  ere  hurried 
to  the  fire,  amidst  the  hootings  and  execrations  of  a  priest-ridden  and 
superstitious  populace.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  was  rampant  even  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors,  and  almost  universal  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 
Senates,  in  grave  consultation,  framed  laws,  and  judges  passed  con¬ 
demnation  upon  old  crazy  women,  and  fanatic  old  men.  The  disease 
has  not  even  yet  worked  itself  out  of  the  English  mind  ;  we  still  have 
laws  unrepealed  to  punish  the  witch,  and  we  occasionally  hear  of 
votaries  of  the  dubious  craft  in  rustic  districts.’ — Pp.  80 — 83. 

Doubtless,  the  history  of  witchcraft  constitutes  a  very  melan¬ 
choly  chapter  in  our  national  chronicles.  Its  palmy  days  arc  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  mediaeval  ages,  but  in  later  times.  In  the 
year  1(546,  tw’o  hundred  persons  were  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  for  witchcraft,  at  the  Sufl'olk  and  Essex  assizes.  Mat¬ 
thew  Hopkins,  the  noted  wdteh-finder,  who  was  accustomed  to 
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weigh  suspected  women  against  the  Church  Bible,  and  to  declare 
them  guilty  if  they  weighed  it  down,  was  the  means  of  hanging 
sixty  persons  for  this  supposed  crime  in  one  year.  Barrington, 
in  his  observations  on  the  Statutes,  says  that  thirty  thousand 
persons  were  hanged  or  burned,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
twelve  months.  Mr.  Merry  weather  is  quite  wrong  in  supposing 
that  we  have  still  unrepealed  laws  for  punishing  witches,  and  he 
will,  we  arc  sure,  be  thankful  to  be  set  right  in  this  particular. 
By  an  act,  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  George  II.,  our  statute- 
book  was  purged  of  one  of  its  darkest  blots,  by  the  following 
enactment — ^  No  suit  or  proceeding  shall  be  commenced  or 
carried  on  against  any  person  for  witchcraft  or  enchantment,  or 
for  charging  another  with  such  an  offence,  in  any  court  what¬ 
ever.’  The  enlightened  conduct  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
who  dismissed  eight  separate  charges  against  supposed  witches, 
and  who  eventually  punished  Richard  Hathaw’ay,  as  an  impostor, 
for  pretending  to  witchcraft,  is  worthy  of  all  praise  as  leading  to 
this  result,  and  deserves  to  be  honourably  mentioned,  and  the 
more  so,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  learning  and  piety,  actually  passed  the  extreme 
sentence  of  the  law  on  more  than  one  convicted  witch. 

There  are  no  chapters  in  these  ‘  glimmerings  in  the  dark  ’ 
more  inviting  to  us  at  the  present  moment  than  those  on  miracles 
and  the  history  of  relics.  In  the  ages  now  passing  under  review, 
men  believed  in  charms  and  miracles,  regarded  with  reverential 
aw’e  the  jawbone  of  an  ancient  coenobite,  the  tooth  or  toe-nail  of 
a  saint  or  martyr,  and  paid  religious  homage  to  every  supposed 
relic  that  had  been  in  any  imaginable  W'ay  connected  with  the 
author  of  our  salvation.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  frauds 
connected  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  relics  than  by  a 
reference  to  the  traditions  once  current  concerning  the  Holy 
Cross.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  undertook  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  J erusalem  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  true  cross.  A 
vision,  it  is  said,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  and 
the  cross.  A  church  was  erected  on  the  spot,  a  part  of  the  cross 
w  as  gorgeously  enshrined,  and  left  on  its  altar ;  the  remainder 
was  sent  to  Constantine.  Fragments  of  this  precious  relic,  in 
process  of  time,  were  found  all  over  Europe,  and  used  as  a  charm 
against  all  evil.  The  way  in  which  some  natural  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  these  relics  were  set  at  rest,  is  thus  described  by  our 
author : — 

‘AVhen  some  more  thoughtful  than  others  began  to  w'onder  how 
pieces  of  the  cross  became  so  numerous,  and  yet  the  cross  at  Jerusalem 
diminished  not,  it  was  dexterously  affirmed,  by  a  grave  authority  of  the 
Church,  that  the  cross  was  no  ordinary  relic  ;  it  was  true,  that  this 
sacred  wood  abounded  ;  it  was  true,  that  had  all  the  sacred  fragments 
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been  collected  together,  there  would  have  been  sufficient  timber  to 
have  built  a  ship  of  war.  But,  said  an  eminent  saint,  this  is  easily 
accounted  for  ;  to  supply  the  wants  of  Christendom,  and  to  reward  the 
zeal  of  pilgrims,  this  cross  is  allowed  to  grow  and  vegetate,  so  that  the 
faithful  may  be  fed,  as  Christ  fed  the  multitude,  with  seven  loaves  and 
a  few  fishes.  Thus,  the  holy  cross,  although  every  day  divided  into 
several  parts,  remained,  as  Paulinus  testified,  without  any  diminution 
in  size.’ — Pp.  149,  150. 

As  a  pendent  to  this,  we  add  a  notice  of  a  controversy  between 
the  monks,  as  related  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  concerning 
the  rival  excellences  of  the  bones  of  two  saints — St.  Martin  and 
St.  German.  To  solve  the  existing  doubts  as  to  the  asserted 
supremacy  of  each,  and  to  establish  the  reputation  of  their 
respective  saints,  the  monks  determined  upon  adopting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment : — 

‘  A  leprous  person,  in  the  very  last  stage  of  disease,  was  placed  in 
the  church  between  the  bones  of  the  two  saints,  and  left  during  the 
long  night  to  their  benevolence  and  mercy.  The  glory  of  St.  Martin, 
it  was  said,  was  alone  vigilant,  for  the  next  morning,  the  skin  of  that 
part  of  the  leper’s  body  on  his  side  appeared  clear ;  whilst  that  on  the 
side  of  St.  German  was  discoloured,  as  usual.  The  monks  of  the 
defeated  saint  demanded  another  trial.  It  was  agreed  on  the  following 
night  to  satisfy  these  scruples,  by  turning  the  yet  diseased  side  to 
St.  Martin.  As  soon  as  the  morning  began  to  dawn,  the  man  was 
found  by  his  anxious  attendants  with  his  skin  smooth,  and  perfectly 
cured.  Such  wonders  as  these  crowd  the  writings  of  the  monks.’ — 
P.  1G4. 

And  these  arc  the  times,  the  good  old  times,  after  which  some 
arc  sighing ;  and  these  arc  the  lying  w^onders  which  some  would 
have  the  people  of  this  country  again  believe  in !  But  we  have 
confidence  in  the  sound-hearted  attachment  of  this  nation  gene¬ 
rally  to  the  principles  of  the  Great  Protestant  Reformation 
w  hich  shed  light  on  the  darkness,  and  in  the  fixed  determination 
of  the  churches  to  stand  fixst  in  the  liberty  wherewdth  the  gospel 
has  made  them  free. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  section  on  the  domestic  habits  and 
dwellings  of  the  middle  ages,  w^hich  may  instruct  us  in  the  great 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  working-classes  of  the  present  day. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  English 
Bible,  and  its  dangers  and  triumphs  in  an  age  of  gloom.  There 
arc  some  amusing  exhibitions  of  the  mirth  and  jocularity  of  the 
court  and  convent,  and  some  touching  illustrations  of  the  rewards 
of  literature  in  mediaeval  times  ;  but  we  must  forbear  to  enlarge 
on  these,  and  on  some  other  topics  we  had  marked  for  extract, 
contenting  ourselves  with  the  following  citation  on  the  origin  of 
an  office,  which,  in  our  times,  appears  somewhat  likely  to  fall  into 
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disuse,  though  it  is  now  gracefully  filled  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  a 
true  poet  and  genuine  patriot,  who  has  justly  described  our 
country,  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it  now  happily  is,  as — 

‘  The  land  where,  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 

A  man  may  say  the  thing  he  will,’ 

‘  Cicero  tells  us,’  says  our  author,  ‘  that  in  his  time  the  poet’s 
name  was  sacred,  sanctum  poetce  nomen;'*  we  may  almost  say  the 
same  in  relation  to  the  monkish  days.  The  origin  of  the  poet 
laureate  may  be  traced  to  the  royal  versifiers  and  minstrels  of 
the  middle  ages  ;  they  who  pleased  by  their  verses  or  their 
chivalrous  ballads,  found  generous  encouragement  at  the  court 
of  royalty,  or  in  the  halls  of  the  barons.  When  William  the 
Conqueror  divided  with  his  followers  the  fruits  of  his  victory, 
he  rewarded  Berdie,  his  court  minstrel,  with  the  gift  of  several 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  and  by  the  laws  of  Wales, 
the  royal  minstrel  was  allowed  a  horse  for  his  use,  clothing  and 
maintenance,  besides  his  salary.  Geoffry  Chaucer  was  the  son 
of  a  vintner  of  London.  He  was  generously  encouraged  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Pain  Rdec,  king-at-arms 
in  France,  and  sister  to  the  wife  of  his  patron.  Richard  II. 
granted  to  the  poet  an  income  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  for 
life ;  this  has  been  considered  by  some  as  the  origin  of  the  poet- 
laureate  ;  it  is  probable,  how^ever,  as  we  have  remarked  above, 
that  an  appointment  similar  to  laureateship  existed  at  an  earlier 
period.  Henry  VI.  confirmed  the  grant  of  Richard,  in  the  year 
1399;  and,  in  addition  to  the  salary,  Chaucer  received  a  cask  of 
wine,  which  was  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  him  every  yeai* 
during  his  life. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  hearths  and  homes,  or  household 
comforts,  of  Old  England,  strike  us  as  remarkably  correct,  and 
w  ill  give  a  good  idea  of  the  author’s  style  : — 

‘  The  history  of  Old  England  has  never  yet  been  written ;  monkish 
pens  have  chronicled  the  deeds  of  kings  and  nobles,  have  extolled  the 
piety  of  prelates  and  priests,  and  related  those  triumphs  of  arms  which 
formed  the  delight  and  soul  of  ancient  chivalry ;  we  have  a  Froissart 
to  tell  us  of  the  minutiae  of  a  court  life ;  a  Joselin  of  Brokeland  to 
gossip  with  us  about  the  cares  and  deprivations  that  chequered  a  con¬ 
ventual  existence ;  but  we  have  no  writer  of  the  middle  ages  who 
thought  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  clerkly  calling  to  tell  us 
of  the  life  and  household  manners  of  the  English  people.  We  deeply 
regret  this,  because  we  are  convinced,  by  the  few  scraps  of  intelligence 
which  are  incidentally  found  in  old  authors,  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
describe  the  hearths  and  homes  of  mediaeval  life,  we  should  observe  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  inconveniences  of  that  age  and  the  mani¬ 
fold  blessings  of  the  present ;  we  should  observe  in  such  a  contrast 
the  full  triumph  and  glory  which  science  has  achieved,  and  our  ideas 
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of  the  splendour  and  rude  gorgeousness  of  merry  Old  England  would 
dwindle  into  the  most  worthless  tawdriness  before  the  substantial  com¬ 
forts  of  our  present  homes.’ — P.  307. 

Here  wc  must  end,  thanking  Mr.  Merryweather  for  liis  book, 
which,  if  not  very  profound,  is  still  very  interesting,  and  which, 
while  not  supported  by  a  long  array  of  authorities,  is  yet  usually 
accurate,  and  congratulating  our  readers  that  we  live  in  better 
times  than  those  in  which  learning  dimly  shone  in  solemn  clois¬ 
ters  and  baronial  halls.  The  noon-day  splendour  of  revealed 
truth  now  penetrates  the  cottage  and  the  court,  and  guides  the 
working-man,  as  the  nobleman,  into  the  path  of  life.  Science 
sheds  its  certain  and  increasing  beams  on  the  world  of  nature, 
dissipates  the  darkness  of  spectral  illusions,  and  consigns  to  the 
depths  of  oblivion  those  superstitious  impressions  which  haunted 
the  steps  and  broke  the  repose  of  our  forefathers.  And  in  such 
advancement  in  general  knowledge  we  discern  no  necessary 
tendency  to  scepticism.  On  the  contrary,  we  arc  convinced  that 
the  philosophy  which  separates  truth  from  error,  by  defining 
physical  influence  and  distinguishing  it  from  spiritual  agency, 
and  which  places  the  offspring  of  superstition  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  divine  operation,  must  tend  to  vindicate  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  and  confirm  the  intelligent  faith  of 
mankind  in  the  statements  of  a  written  revelation,  supported  by 
unquestionable  miracles.  Under  the  influence  of  these  enlight¬ 
ened  principles,  our  country  has  gradually  risen  to  its  present 
dignified  and  influential  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  history  of  the  past,  and  especially  those  portions  of 
it  which  we  have  now  slightly  reviewed,  serves  to  endear  to  us 
the  present  attainments  of  our  land.  The  eye  reposes  on  many 
a  storied  spot,  the  recollections  suggested  by  ancient  chroniclers 
furnish  many  a  legend  of  marvel,  while  fancy  evokes  images  of 
tenderness  and  wild  romance,  from  every  dell,  and  cave,  and 
ruined  castle.  The  monuments  of  Druids  and  Komans,  of 
Saxons  and  Danes,  stand  before  us  clothed  with  the  grandeur, 
and  mellowed  by  the  shadowy  tints,  of  a  remote  antiquity ;  while 
anticipations  of  the  future  struggle  in  vain  for  adequate  utter¬ 
ance,  and  we  can  but  say  of  our  country,  Esto  pcrpetiia  / 
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Abt.  VI. — Dahomey  and  the  Dahomans  ;  being  the  Journals  of  Two 
Missions  to  the  King  of  Dahomey^  aiid  residence  at  his  Capital  in 
the  years  1849  and  1850.  By  Frederick  E.  Forbes,  Commander 
R.N.,  F.R.G.S.  In  2  vols.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  these  volumes.  They  are  full  of 
information  respecting  a  people  but  little  known,  and  whose  very 
name  was  unheard  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  They 
present  us,  moreover,  w'ith  a  phase  of  civilization  not  frequently 
looked  upon,  and  carry  with  them  irresistible  evidence  of  truth¬ 
fulness,  and  of  the  diligent  use  made  by  their  author  of 
unusual  opportunities  for  observation.  In  examining  many 
modern  works  of  travel,  wx  are  painfully  struck  with  the 
poverty  of  incident  displayed,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any 
worthy  reason  for  their  publication.  The  little  that  is  told  is 
spread  out  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  book-making,  and 
the  style  of  the  narrative  is  rather  that  of  a  man  who  has  two 
volumes  to  write,  than  of  one  who  has  some  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  facts  to  disclose.  The  vanity  of  authorship,  or  the  hope 
of  one  of  its  prizes,  is  the  only  motive  which  even  candor  can 
suppose  to  have  operated  in  such  a  case.  No>v  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  suggested  by  Lieutenant  Forbes’s  volumes,  lie  has 
something  to  tell  which  is  w’orth  hearing,  and  which  no  other 
man  has  told  before  him,  something  interesting  to  various  classes 
— to  the  politician,  the  philosopher,  the  naturalist,  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  and  the  Christian.  His  w'ork  may  be  deficient  in 
artistic  skill.  It  may  suggest  that  the  author  is  somewhat 
unpractised  in  the  use  of  his  pen ;  but  this  fact,  so  far  from 
detracting  from  its  value,  serves  rather  to  strengthen  confi¬ 
dence,  by  being  in  obvious  keeping  with  his  position.  Minute 
accuracy  in  matters  of  style  would  have  savored  more  of  pro¬ 
fessional  authorship  than  of  naval  rank  and  occupation.  The 
work — and  this  is  its  great  commendation — is  brimful  of  facts, 
which  are  recorded  in  an  inartificial  style,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  consists  with  the  author’s  mental  habits. 

Dahomey  now  constitutes  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of 
Western  Africa.  It  lies  inland  on  the  Guinea  coast,  between 
the  two  rivers  Niger  and  Volta.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
Ashantee,  on  the  east  by  Yarriba,  and  on  the  north  it  is  supposed 
to^  extend  to  the  Ivong  mountains.  The  small  states  w’hich  con¬ 
stitute  its  southern  boundary,  and  lie  between  it  and  the  Bight 
of  Benim,  are  now  practically  included  in  it,  as  Dahomey 
‘  domineers  over,  if  it  does  not  possess,  the  entire  land  that  lies 
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between  the  coast  and  the  bases  of  the  Kong  mountains.’  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  'with  exactness  the  limits  of  Dahomey,  but, 
according  to  our  author,  it  may  be  estimated  ‘  at  about  180  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  200  from  the  sea  coast  at  Whydah 
to  its  most  northern  boundary.’  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  united  provinces  of  Dahomey  and  Fohee 
formed  a  kingdom  scarcely  larger  than  the  county  of  Rutland. 
But  the  territories  of  Dahomey  have  subsequently  been  in- 
creiised  by  conquest,  though  its  population  has  not  advanced 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  slave-hunts  'which  have  enriched 
its  exchequer  have  depopulated  the  districts  added  to  its  terri¬ 
tory.  The  population  of  Dahomey  does  not  exceed  200,000,  of 
whom  nine-tenths  are  slaves.  The  regular  army  is  about  12,000, 
of  whom  5,000  arc  women,  but,  on  special  occasions,  nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  w  hole  population  is  summoned  to  arms. 

The  condition  and  policy  of  Dahomey  are  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  importance  from  its  connexion  with  the  slave-trade,  which 
is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent  by  its  people,  and  constitutes 
the  chief  source  of  the  royal  revenue.  It  w  as  w  ith  a  view"  of 
contributing  to  the  extinction  of  this  barbarous  traffic  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Forbes,  in  conjunction  with  the  well-known  African  tra¬ 
veller,  Mr.  Duncan,  visited  the  King  of  Dahomey  in  1849.  The 
recent  dcjith  of  his  adviser.  Da  Souza,  might  leave  him,  it  was 
hoped,  more  open  to  appeals  for  the  suppression  ‘  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  his  dominions.’  The  supposition  w'as  natural,  and  the 
mission  well  advised.  It  did  not,  however,  accomplish  its 
object  in  persuading  the  king  to  substitute  agriculture  and 
commerce  for  the  sale  of  his  people,  but  we  have  confidence  in 
its  future  inllucnce.  Failing  in  its  immediate  purpose,  it  may  yet 
constitute  a  link  in  that  chain  which  will  conduct  the  African 
mind  to  the  more  enlightened  and  humane  conclusions  of  our 
ow  n  country.  In  the  meantime,  vre  are  thankful  to  our  author 
for  the  assistance  he  renders  us  in  estimating  the  effects  of  the 
present  order  of  things  on  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  the  African  people.  ‘  It  is  the  object  of  the  author,*  he  says, 
‘in  giving  publicity  to  the  following  Journals,  to  illustrate  the 
dreadful  slave-hunts  and  ravages,  the  annihilations  and  extermi¬ 
nations,  consequent  on  this  trade ;  and  to  bring  prominently 
before  the  British  public  the  sacred  service  they  arc  rendering 
their  fellow-men,  in  prosecuting  their  increasing  efforts  to  allay 
those  fearful  horrors.’ 

The  first  part  of  the  w  ork,  constituting  in  fact  its  IntroducUofii 
is  occupied  with  descriptive  sketches  of  the  Dahomans  and  their 
neighbours,  in  which  much  interesting  information  is  communi¬ 
cated.  The  nation  is  essentially  military,  and  the  king  despotic. 
The  loimcr  has  risen  to  its  present  extent  and  power  by  a 
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succession  of  marauding  expeditions,  or  slave-hunts,  which  are 
annually  undertaken,  not  so  much  for  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  as  for  the  seizure  and  sale  of  its  inhabitants.  A  slave- 
hunt  is  proclaimed  yearly,  and  no  language  can  depict  the 
horrors  it  involves.  The  object  being  to  enrich  the  royal 
exchequer,  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  is  made  of  all  whom 
age  or  infancy  render  valueless  as  subjects  of  merchandise. 
Those  only  are  saved  who  can  be  sold  to  the  slave-merchant, 
or  are  fit  for  the  service  of  the  Dahoman  chiefs  or  army.  The 
others  are  ruthlessly  murdered,  while  their  lands  are  ravaged, 
and  are,  nominally,  at  least,  subjected  to  Dahoman  sovereignty. 
Let  the  slave-markets  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  be  closed,  and  the 
military  levies  of  Dahomey  will  speedily  cease  to  be  poured 
out  on  its  unoffending  and  feeble  neighbours.  At  present, 

‘  Industry  and  agriculture  are  not  encouraged.  On  the  contrary, 
the  king  is  aware,  that,  if  the  enjoyments  of  home,  and  the  luxuries 
of  health  and  domestic  happiness,  \vere  once  obtained,  he  Nvould  fail 
in  volunteers  for  the  annual  slave-hunts.  The  road  to  riches  hitherto 
has  laid  in  the  number  of  retainers  the  noble  or  chief  could  send  to 
war.  They  are  fed  and  partly  clothed,  but  receive  no  pay,  except  at 
the  scramble  at  the  Customs.  Prisoners  and  heads  are  purchased 
from  them,  and,  according  to  their  bearing  in  w'ar,  the  officers  are  the 
recipients  of  the  royal  bounty.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  21. 

One  of  the  most  singular  institutions  of  the  country  is  the 
existence  of  a  large  female  army.  We  know  not  the  source 
whence  this  institution  has  been  derived.  Our  information  is 
not  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  us  to  trace  it  back,  but  we  may 
note  the  fact,  and  readily  draw  conclusions  from  it.  The  happi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  the  purity  of  social  life  arc  greatly  dependent  on 
the  gentleness  of  womanhood, — her  soft  and  plastic  nature  as 
opposed  to  the  hard  and  rigid  temperament  of  man.  We  arc 
far  from  meaning  by  this  phraseology  to  attribute  inferiority  or 
weakness  to  the  female  character.  It  may,  and  frequently  does, 
exhibit  either  or  both  of  these  ;  but  this  is  the  consequence  of 
individual  infirmity  or  of  false  training,  not  of  generic  qualities. 
Each  sex  has  its  superiority.  Their  attributes  are  entirely 
distinct,  and  the  perfection  of  both  is  found  in  the  harmony  of 
their  special  qualities,  with  the  general  intelligence  wdiich 
pertains  to  them  as  rational  beings.  Feminine  softness  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  compatible  with  mental  superiority,  and 
cannot  be  displaced  by  masculine  qualities  without  involving 
much  discomfort  and  vice.  What,  then,  must  be  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  a  people  where  the  female  population 
are  trained  to  arms,  and  are  subjected  to  all  the  brutalizing 
influences  of  a  mmauding  soldiery  ! 
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‘  It  is  rarely,’  says  Lieutenant  Forbes,  ‘  that  Europeans  are  called 
upon  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  Amazons, — fighting  women  prepared 
to  do  battle  on  all  around,  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
dressed  in  the  attire  of  male  soldiers,  armed  with  muskets  and  swords. 
These  sable  ladies  perform  prodigies  of  valour,  and  not  unfrequently, 
by  a  fortunate  charge,  save  the  honour  of  the  male  soldiers,  by  bear¬ 
ing  do^vn  all  before  them,  discovering  themselves  to  the  astonished 
and  abashed  prisoners  to  be  women,  exceeding  their  male  coadjutors 
in  cruelty  and  all  the  stronger  passions. 

‘  Excited  by  the  hopes  of  reward,  the  evil  passions  of  man  are  fear¬ 
fully  developed  in  Dahomey.  Blood-money  is  the  sure  reward  of 
valour,  the  price  of  blood  the  only  fee  ;  and  it  matters  not  if  the 
prisoner  is  brought  alive  to  the  monarch,  as  his  recking  head  is  almost 
equally  valuable.  Without  a  trophy,  such  as  a  prisoner  or  a  head, 
the  soldier  had  better  have  been  killed ;  disgrace,  and  often  condign 
punishment,  follow  to  the  defaulters  of  either  sex. 

‘  There  is  not  a  more  extraordinary  army  in  the  known  world  than 
that  of  the  military  nation  of  Dahomey.  The  nucleus  of  the  national 
power,  the  throne,  is  occupied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  militant  people, 
who  claim  an  annual  war  as  a  birthright.  If,  from  want  of  courage, 
or  any  other  insufficient  reason,  the  monarch  dares  to  dispute  the  will 
of  his  people,  he,  who  could  by  serving  the  vitiated  appetites  of  his 
soldiers  have  taken  the  lives  of  any,  high  or  low,  is  as  surely  dethroned 
and  murdered. 

‘  In  speaking  of  the  tw'o  armies,  let  not  the  sensualist  imagine  that 
a  Dahoman  campaign  is  disgraced  by  a  freedom  it  would  almost  be 
natural  to  suppose  to  belong  to  so  curiously  disposed  an  army,  half 
male  half  female.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  are  in  charge  of  eunuchs, 
officered  by  their  own  sex,  and  scorn  the  softer  allurements  of  their 
nature.  To  use  their  own  words,  “  they  are  men,  not  women  !  their 
nature  is  changed !  they  will  conquer  or  die !”  Such  expressions 
could  not  be  openly  used,  even  as  mere  boasts,  by  women  standing  in 
a  jealous  position,  emulating  the  most  daring  acts  and  achievements  of 
man,  unless  fundamentally  true;  and  with  the  certainty  of  being  openly 
contradicted,  and  brought  to  shame,  by  their  fellow-soldiers  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Such,  then,  are  the  Amazons,  in  whose  chastity  we  may 
believe,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  extreme  exercise  of  one  passion 
will  generally  obliterate  the  very  sense  of  the  others.  The  Amazons, 
while  indulging  in  the  excitement  of  the  most  fearful  cruellies,  forget 
the  other  desires  of  our  fallen  nature.’ — Ih.  pp.  132 — 134. 

The  wars,  or  rather  slave -hunts,  of  Dahomey  are  annual.  It 
rests  with  the  king  to  determine  in  what  direction  his  forces  shall 
move,  though  he  defers  much  to  the  wishes  of  his  people.  The 
particular  city  or  district  marked  out  for  destruction  is  usually 
unknown  till  its  confines  are  reached,  when  the  fierce  passions  of 
the  soldiery — male  and  female — are  allowxd  unbridled  indulgence. 
These  expeditions  commence  in  November  or  December,  and 
every  artifice  which  can  be  devised  is  employed  to  lull  their  victims 
into  false  security.  On  the  return  of  the  army  in  January,  the 
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king  ‘  sacrifices  largely,  and  gives  liberal  presents  to  the  Fetish 
people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  purchases  the  prisoners  and  heads 
from  his  soldiers  :  the  slaves  are  then  sold  to  the  slave-merchants, 
and  their  blood-money  wasted  in  the  ensuing  Custom,  Ilwac- 
nooeewha,  as  the  great  annual  feast  is  entitled  in  Dahoman 
parlance.’ 

The  following  will,  probably,  startle  some  of  our  readers,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  doubt  its  correctness.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  do  this,  as  we  fear  that  the  fact  to  which  it  relates  has  a 
much  wider  and  more  pernicious  influence  than  is  generally 
imagined.  British  capital  may  be  traced  where  British  subjects 
(^re  not  be  seen. 

‘  These  wars  are  directly  and  instrumentally  the  acts  of  the  slave- 
merchants  of  Whydah  and  its  neighbouring  parts ;  but  have  they  no 
higher  parties  on  whom  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  actions  ?  are  these, 
the  agents  of  larger  houses,  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  parties 
who  have  other  means  of  disposing  of  their  goods,  to  bear  the  whole 
blame?  Truth  is  strange,  but  a  truth  it  is,  that  the  slave-trade  is 
carried  on  in  Dahomey  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  with  British 
merchandise,  and  at  Porto  Novo,  the  residence  of  the  monarch  of 
slave-dealers,  by  British  shipping  direct.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
if  British  goods  were  not  obtainable,  the  traffic  would  cease  to  exist ; 
but  the  taste  for  British  goods  runs  high,  and  if  these  could  not  be 
purchased  with  slaves,  palm-oil  would  be  manufactured  to  obtain 
them. 

‘  Thus  the  discontinuance  of  trading  with  the  slave-ports  would 
afford  most  important  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade.  Except  with  the  natives  for  palm-oil  or  other  native  produce, 
the  system  of  trading  with  the  interior  kingdoms  is  in  pawns,  or 
domestic  slaves,  saleable  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  highest  bidder.  But 
with  these  pawns  a  dawning  of  civilization  has  illustrated  that  the 
African  is  not  even  by  nature  the  brute  he  is  generally  believed  to  be. 
Should  the  pawn  become  a  parent,  neither  the  parent  nor  the  child  can 
be  forcibly  expatriated.’ — Ib,  pp.  139,  140. 

Mention  is  subsequently  made  of  J ose  Martins,  ^  the  greatest 
slave-dealer  in  all  Africa,’  who  is  said  to  carry  on  *  a  vast  trade 
in  British  vessels.’  English  merchants  also  are  reported  to  be 
deeply  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  perpetuating  the  slave-system, 
as  the  following  brief  extract  will  show : — 

‘  The  system  of  domestic  slavery  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Liberian  portion  of  civilized  Africa.  Pawns  (as  the  fashion  terms  the 
slaves  on  the  Gold  Coast)  are  received  and  held  by  Englishmen  in¬ 
directly,  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  their  slaves.  The  plan 
adopted  is  this  ;  the  merchant  takes  unto  himself  a  femme  du  pays,  and 
she  manages  his  establishment.  Nor  docs  he  inquire  how  she  hires 
his  servants.  Her  mode  is  to  accept  pawns,  i.e.  purchase  slaves,  by 
I'cceiving  man,  woman,  and  child  in  liquidation  of  debt ;  in  other 
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words,  selling  goods  to  native  merchants,  who,  for  convenience,  leave 
slaves  in  payment.  These  pawns  are  as  directly  slaves  to  their  master  as 
any  slaves  in  the  United  States,  but  cannot  be  sold  out  of  the  country. 

I  myself  am  aware  of  one  femme  dii  pays  of  a  British  merchant  being 
the  owner  of  forty  pawns,  who  perform  the  household  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  master,  and  are,  except  in  name,  his  slaves.  His  money 
purchased  them,  and  they  obey  his  commands  on  pain  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  draw  him  to  and  fro  in  his  carriage  when  taking 
exercise.  How  far  is  this  removed  from  actual  slavery  ?  ’ — Ih.  pp. 
149,  150; 

The  construction  and  internal  arrangements  of  their  houses, 
with  their  social  habits,  are  thus  described : — 

‘  Dahoman  houses,  from  the  palace  to  the  farm,  all  are  similar. 
Walls,  either  of  clay  or  palm  branches,  enclose,  according  to  the 
number  of  inmates,  courts  and  houses  of  all  sizes,  made  of  clay,  and 
thatched  with  grass. 

‘  A  bamboo  bedstead  or  a  few  mats,  some  country  pots  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  and  weapons,  a  loom  of  coarse  material,  besides 
the  insignia  of  office  (if  a  caboocer  or  head  man),  arc  all  the  furniture. 
A  store  in  each  house  is  provided  with  cloths,  grain,  foreign  goods,  &c., 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  Within  the  enclosure  are  all 
domestic  animals,  and  invariably  a  dog.  The  diet  is  simple,  consisting 
chiefly  of  messes  of  meat  and  vegetable,  mixed  with  palm  oil  and 
pepper,  with  which  is  eaten  a  corn  cake  called  kankee,  or  dab-a-dab. 
There  is  very  little  variety.  A  mixture  of  beans,  peppers,  and  palm 
oil,  is  made  into  a  cake,  and  sold  to  travellers ;  yams  and  cassada  form 
the  staples  of  food.  Foreign  liquors  are  scarce  and  expensive;  and 
as  palm  wine  is  forbidden  by  the  king,  the  chief  drinks  are  a  very 
palatable  malt  called  pitto,  and  a  sort  of  burgoo  called  ah-kah-sar. 
Drunkenness  is  not  allowed  ;  nor  is  there,  except  in  Whydah,  much 
opportunity  for  it.  As  a  public  example,  the  king  kept  a  drunkard 
and  fed  him  on  rum,  and  exhibited  him  at  the  Customs,  that  his 
emaciated  and  disgusting  appearance  might  shame  his  people  from 
making  beasts  of  themselves  :  this  terrible  example  is  dead.’ — lb. 
pp.  29,  30. 

The  religion  of  the  Dahomans  is  a  strange  compound  of 
degrading  and  brutalizing  superstitions.  The  Fetish  men  and 
women — its  priests  and  priestesses — have  great  power,  and,  like 
their  prototy^pcs  of  all  ages,  arc  careful  to  employ  it  for  their 
own  advantage.  ‘  The  Fetish  of  Abomey  is  the  leopard,  that  of 
Whydah  the  snake.*  Human  sacriflees  form  part  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  rites,  but  arc  often  perpetrated  in  mere  deference  to  the 
savage  passions  of  the  soldiery.  ‘  There  are  private  sacrifices  all 
the  year  round.  If  a  rich  man  dies,  a  hoy  and  a  girl  are  sacrifleed 
to  attend  him  in  the  next  world.  Thus,  when  Da  Souza  died,  a 
boy  and  a  girl  were  decapitated  and  buried  w  ith  him,  besides 
three  men  who  were  sacrificed  on  the  beach  at  A\  hyTlah.’  The 
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cruelty  of  Paganism  is  attested  by  a  thousand  facts.  Dreamers 
and  sneering  scofi’ers  may  depict  scenes  of  Arcadian  peace  and 
brotherhood  without  the  limits  of  Christianity,  but  no  traveller 
has  yet  lighted  on  one  of  these  moral  oases.  On  the  contrary, 
every  discovery  that  has  been  made — no  matter  in  what  direction, 
or  amongst  what  people — has  only  added  to  the  mournful  con¬ 
viction  ])reviously  felt  that  our  race  is  in  a  state  of  apostasy,  and 
as  such  is  ‘  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerciful.’ 

We  must  give  one  instance  of  human  sacrifice,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  duly  appreciate  the  savage  barbarism  of  the 
people.  It  occurred  at  the  annual  ‘  Custom,’  or  festival,  and 
furnishes  painful  corroboration  of  what  we  have  just  remarked. 
In  the  centre  of  a  large  area,  a  platform,  twelve  feet  high,  was 
erected  with  a  parapet.  A  naked  mob  occupied  the  area,  thirst¬ 
ing  for  the  blood  of  fourteen  prisoners  of*  war,  who  were  seated 
in  flat  baskets  with  their  hands  and  feet  bound.  Our  country¬ 
men,  by  their  intercession,  saved  the  lives  of  three,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  given  of  the  others  reminds  us  of  the  patient  endurance 
with  which  the  American  Indian  submits  to  the  tortures  inflicted 
by  his  conqueror.  ‘  These  sturdy  men,’  says  our  author,  ‘  met 
the  gaze  of  their  persecutors  with  a  firmness  perfectly  astonishing. 
Not  a  sigh  was  breathed.  In  all  my  life  I  never  saw  such  cool¬ 
ness  so  near  death.  It  did  not  seem  real,  yet  it  soon  proved 
frightfully  so.  One  hellish  monster  placed  his  finger  to  the  eyes 
of  a  victim  who  hung  down  his  head,  but,  finding  no  moisture, 
drew  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of  his  fiendish  coadjutors.’ 

Our  countrymen,  of  course,  declined  to  be  present  at  the 
sacrifice,  and  descending  from  the  platform,  heard  the  mob 
yelling  fiercely,  and  calling  upon  the  king  to  feed  them — they 
were  hungry  {  What  followed  is  thus  described : 

‘  As  we  reached  our  seats,  a  fearful  yell  rent  the  air.  The  victims 
were  held  hij^h  above  the  heads  of  their  bearers,  and  the  naked  ruffians 
thus  acknowledged  the  munificence  of  their  prince.  Silence  again 
ruled,  and  the  king  made  a  speech,  stating  that  of  his  prisoners  he 
gave  a  portion  to  his  soldiers,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done 
before.  These  were  Attahpahms.  Having  called  their  names,  the  one 
nearest  was  divested  of  his  clothes,  the  foot  of  the  basket  placed  on  the 
parapet,  when  the  king  gave  the  upper  part  an  impetus,  and  the  victim 
fell  at  once  into  the  pit  beneath.  A  fall  of  upwards  of  twelve  feet 
might  have  stunned  him,  and  before  sense  could  return  the  head  was 
cut  off,  and  the  body  thrown  to  the  mob,  who,  now  armed  with  clubs 
and  branches,  brutally  mutilated  and  dragged  it  to  a  distant  pit,  where 
it  was  left  as  food  for  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  After  the  third 
victim  had  thus  been  sacrificed,  the  king  retired,  and  the  chiefs  and 
slave-dealers  completed  the  deed  which  the  monarch  blushed  to  finish. 

‘  There  Vas  not  even  the  poor  excuse  that  these  men  had  committed 
a  crime,  or  even  borne  arms  against  the  Dahomans,  No;  they  were 
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murdered,  innocent  men,  at  least  as  far  as  their  barbarous  tyrant  knew; 
and  if  not,  may  God  forgive  them  in  the  world  to  come  ! 

‘  As  we  descended  the  ladder,  we  came  on  another  scene  of  this 
tragedy.  Each  in  the  basket  in  which  the  victim  had  sat  a  few 
moments  before,  lay  the  grizzly  bleeding  heads,  five  on  one  side,  six  on 
the  other.  We  could  not  have  expected  any  mercy  would  have  been 
shown,  and,  therefore,  were  prepared  for  this  spectacle.’ — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  52,  53. 

We  turn  from  these  disgusting  exhibitions,  which  we  would 
gladly  have  passed  over  altogether,  had  we  not  felt  that  such 
things  ought  to  be  known,  in  order,  amongst  other  reasons,  to 
induce  becoming  gratitude  for  our  own  position.  It  is  a  sickly 
sentimentalism  which  refuses  to  look  on  what  disgraces  and 
pollutes  large  regions  of  our  world,  under  the  plea  that  such 
scenes  arc  repulsive  and  demoralizing.  There  is  nothing  healthy 
and  manful  in  this.  Woe  would  have  been  to  our  w’orld,  had 
it  been  the  temper  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  James,  of  Luther  and 
Zuinglius,  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  or  of  the  founders  of 
modern  missions.  We  must  know  the  actual  state  of  the  world 
in  order  duly  to  feel  the  necessity  which  exists  for  exertion,  and 
to  adapt  our  measures  to  the  condition  and  requirements  of  those 
whose  benefit  we  seek.  Such  things  as  Lieut.  Forbes  recounts, 
are  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  pagan  world,  and  yve  must  view' 
them  in  all  their  enormity  in  order  duly  to  appreciate  the 
mercies  bestowed  on  ourselves.  Still  we  glady  recur  to  other 
topics,  which  are  supplied  in  ample  measure  by  our  author. 

One  of  the  singular  customs  of  Dahomey,  is  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  carie  as  the  symbol  of  good-wull,  or  the  assurance 
of  protection.  This  is  perpetually  taking  place,  and  though 
w’caring  an  aspect  somewhat  ludicrous,  is  not  more  so,  in 
reality,  than  some  habits  with  which  we  arc  familiar.  On  the 
10th  October,  1849,  our  author,  then  at  Whydah,  received  ‘  a 
gold-headed  Malacca  cane,  w^hich,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  w’as  explained 
to  be  my  protection  the  bearers  of  this  mystical  symbol,  adding, 

‘  that  his  Majesty  commanded  Mr.  Duncan  and  myself  to  repair 
to  Abomey  at  our  earliest  convenience.’  Our  tw^o  countrymen 
rode  in  hammocks,  and  had  abundant  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  country  through  which  they  passed.  ‘  In  this  forest,’  says 
liieutenant  Forbes,  referring  to  one  of  gigantic  trees,  abounding 
with  monkevs,  *  the  absence  of  all  birds  by  a  freak  of  nature, 
was  supplied  by  thousands  of  butterflies  of  every  hue,  and  most 
pleasing  to  the  eyes,  wdiilst  the  air  was  redolent  of  the  perfume 
of  a  thousand  flow'crs  iis  beautiful  as  thev  w’ere  fragrant.’  At 
noon  our  travellers  arrived  at  Alladah,  a  city  tw’enty-four  miles 
from  \\  hydah,  and  immediately  felt  that  they  lidH  entered 
Daliomey.  Revolting  memorials  of  the  savage  tyranny  which 
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prevailed  wore  visible  in  the  shape  of  human  skulls  and  jaw¬ 
bones.  ‘  ith  the  shades  of  evening  came  flights  of  vampire 
bats  that  almost  darkened  the  sky,  and  swarms  of  Turkey 
buzzards,  so  ravenous  and  daring  that  they  almost  fought  with 
our  servants  in  the  court-yard  for  the  entrails  of  the  fowls. 
During  the  day  the  bats  may  he  seen  hanging  in  clusters  on 
the  tall  cotton-trees,  where  the  Turkey  buzzards  sit  and  sleep 
away  their  repletion,  to  which  their  active  duties  as  the 
scavengers  of  towm  and  country  subject  them.  Not  a  scrap  of 
animal  remains  escapes  them,  whether  fresh  or  swaniiing  vdih 
insect  life.’ 

On  the  14th,  they  proceeded  towards  the  capital,  through  a 
beautiful  park-like  country,  studded  with  magnificent  sycamore 
trees  130  feet  high.  ‘  The  variety  of  flowers  was  remarkable, 
and,  together  with  the  brilliant  and  varied  colours  of  the  butter¬ 
flies,  rendered  the  scene  at  once  fragrant  and  beautiful.  No  one 
that  has  not  travelled  in  Dahomey  will  believe  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery.’  The  journey  to  Abomey  was  completed  in  something 
less  than  four  days,  and  the  account  given  of  the  city  is  far  from 
flattering.  No  visitor,  we  are  told,  can  enter  it  ‘  without  a 
sensation  of  disappointment  in  the  want  of  grandeur,  and  disgust 
at  the  ghastly  ornaments  of  its  gateway.’ 

‘  It  is  entered  by  six  gates,  which  are  simply  clay  walls  crossing  the 
road,  with  two  apertures,  one  reserved  for  the  king,  the  other  a 
thoroughfare  for  his  subjects.  In  each  aperture  are  two  human 
skulls ;  and  on  the  inside  a  pile  of  skulls,  human,  and  of  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  even  to  the  elephant's.  Besides  these  six  gates,  the  ditch, 
which  is  of  an  oval  form,  branches  off,  at  each  side  of  the  north-west 
gate,  to  the  north  and  north-west,  and  over  each  branch  is  a  similar  gate¬ 
way,  for  one  only  purpose — to  mislead  an  enemy  in  a  night  attack.  In 
the  centre  of  the  city  are  the  palaces  of  Dange-lah-cordeh  and  Agrim- 
gomeh,  adjoining  ;  on  the  north  stands  the  original  palace  of  Dahomey ; 
about  these,  and  to  the  south  gate,  are  houses,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  arc  those  of  the  ministers.  In  front  of  Agrim-gomeh  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  square,  in  which  are  the  barracks  and  a  high  shed  or  palaver 
house,  a  saluting  battery  of  fifteen  guns,  and  a  stagnant  pond.  Just 
inside  the  south-east  gate  (the  Cannah)  are  a  saluting  battery  and  pond, 
and  numerous  blacksmiths’  shops.  The  roads  or  streets  arc  in  good 
order ;  and  though  there  are  not  any  shops,  the  w'ant  of  them  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  tw'o  large  markets — Ah-jah-ee,  to  the  eastward  of  the  central 
palace,  at  once  a  market,  parade,  and  sacrificial  ground  ;  and  Hung- 
jooloh,  just  outside  the  south  gate.  Besides  these  are  several  smaller 
markets,  the  stalls  of  w’hich  are  all  owned,  and  arc  generally  attended 
by  women,  the  wives  of  all  classes  and  orders,  from  the  miegans  to  the 
blacksmiths.  The  fetish  houses  are  numerous,  and  ridiculously  orna¬ 
mented.  Cloths  are  manufactured  within  the  palaces  and  houses.  The 
only  other  manufacture  is  in  a  pottery,  which,  with  a  dye-house,  is  a 
royal  monopoly,  inasmuch  as  the  royal  wives  work  them ;  and  none 
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may  approach  the  factory.  Within  the  city  arc  large  waste  lands  and 
many  cultivated  farms.  There  are  no  regular  streets,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  a  European  to  imagine  himself  in  the  capital  of  a  large  country,  as 
all  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  high  red  clay  walls,  which  enclose 
large  forest  trees,  besides  orange,  banana,  and  other  fruit  trees.  All  the 
houses  are  low  and  thatched,  and  one  only,  in  the  palace  of  Dangc-lah- 
cordeh,  and  one  in  that  of  Cumassce,  can  boast  of  two  stories.  Leaving 
the  south  gate,  the  traveller  passes  through  the  town  of  Reh-kon, 
occupied  principally  by  the  palaces  of  Cumassee  and  Ahgon-groo,  and 
the  houses  of  the  ministers  ;  whilst  from  the  south-west  gate  the  road 
leads  to  another  royal  palace.  The  Dahoman  capital  is,  in  fact, 
entirely  unprotected  by  its  walls  and  gates,  and  built  in  the  most  ill- 
judged  of  positions  for  so  large  a  city.  For  a  distance  of  five  miles  on 
every  side  there  is  no  water.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  68 — 71. 

Their  reception  by  the  king  was  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  country.  Eoh-pch,  the  governor  of  the  capital, 
first  met  them  ^  dressed  in  a  country  cloth  wrapped  round  his 
body,  a  slouched  hat,  necklaces  of  coral  and  other  beads,  and 
armed  with  a  handsome  sword.  .  .  ‘  Arrived,’  says  Lieutenant 

Forbes,  ‘  in  front  of  our  position,  he  bowed,  and  then  marched, 
from  right  to  left,  round  our  seats  three  times,  completing  each 
circuit  with  a  low  obeisance.  On  his  third  round  he  discharged 
three  muskets  and  danced  a  short  measure,  then  advanced  and 
shook  hands,  and  seated  himself  on  his  stool  of  office,  which  its 
bearer  had  placed  on  my  right  hand.’  These  and  other  equally 
graceful  ceremonies  having  been  performed,  our  countrymen 
were  presented  to  his  Dahoman  ISIajesty,  in  a  style  which  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Forbes  thus  describes : — 

‘  The  square  of  the  palace  was  filled  with  armed  people,  seated  on 
their  hams,  the  polished  barrels  of  their  Danish  muskets  standing  up 
like  a  forest.  Under  a  thatched  gateway  w'as  the  king,  surrounded  by 
his  immediate  wives;  while  on  each  side  sat  the  Amazons,  all  in 
uniform,  armed,  and  accoutred ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  square  squatted 
the  males.  Hundreds  of  banners  and  umbrellas  enlivened  the  scene, 
and  a  constant  firing  from  great  guns  and  small  arms  increased  the 
excitement. 

‘  When  near  the  king’s  seat  we  came  to  a  halt,  while  the  cabooceers 
bowed  down  and  kissed  the  dust.  Passing  before  the  throne,  we  bowed 
and  made  the  circuit  of  the  square  three  times,  the  cabooceers  pros¬ 
trating,  and  ourselves  repeating  our  obeisances  each  time  that  we  passed 
the  royal  scat.  On  the  third  time,  the  ministers  and  cabooceers  formed 
a  line  to  the  king’s  position  ;  and,  as  we  stept  from  our  hammocks,  the 
king,  who  had  been  reclining,  rose,  and  forty  discordant  bands  struck 
up  a  quick  step,  whilst  guns  were  fired,  and  all  shouted  except  the 
ministers  and  cabooceers,  who  prostrated  themselves  and  threw  dirt  on 
their  heads  as  we  advanced  and  shook  hands  with  the  king.  His 
Dahoman  Majesty,  King  Gezo,  is  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  good- 
looking,  with  nothing  of  the  negro  feature,  his  complexion  wanting 
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several  shades  of  being  black  ;  his  appearance  commanding,  and  his 
countenance  intellectual,  though  stern  in  the  extreme.  That  he  is 
proud  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  he  treads  the  earth  as  if  it  were 
honoured  by  its  burden.  Were  it  not  for  a  slight  cast  in  his  eye,  he 
would  be  a  handsome  man.  Contrasted  with  the  gaudy  attire  of  his 
ministers,  wives,  and  cabooceers  (of  every  hue,  and  laden  with  coral, 
gold,  silver,  and  brass  ornaments),  the  king  was  plainly  dressed,  in  a 
loose  robe  of  yellow  silk  slashed  with  satin  stars  and  half-moons.  Man- 
dingo  sandals,  and  a  Spanish  hat  trimmed  with  gold  lace ;  the  only 
ornament  being  a  small  gold  chain  of  European  manufacture. 

‘  Taking  our  seats  on  chairs  facing  the  royal  mat,  we  entered  into  a 
complimentary  conversation,  the  king  asking  many  questions  about 
our  sovereign  and  England,  and  afterwards  of  Messrs.  Freeman,  Cruik- 
shanks,  and  Wynniett,  who  had  preceded  us  at  his  court.  The  ministers 
were  then  introduced  by  name,  and  we  all  drank  together. 'Next,  about 
forty  cabooceers  were  similarly  introduced.’ — Ih.  pp.  75 — 77. 

*  We  now  took  leave  ;  the  king,  in  compliment,  seeing  us  on  our 
road.  As  he  stept  forth,  the  whole  crowd  rose  as  a  man,  fired  off  their 
muskets,  and  shouted ;  the  din  and  noise  was  consequently  terrific. 
They  then  closed  round  the  king,  whilst  the  bands  played  a  quick  step. 
When  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  square  he  took  leave,  shaking 
hands  and  snapping  alternate  fingers  and  thumbs  thrice.  The  mayo’s 
retinue  continued  firing,  shouting,  dancing,  and  singing  all  the  way  to 
our  residence  in  the  mayo’s  enclosure — a  small  neat  house  in  a  retired 
part,  having  two  orange-trees  and  a  kitchen  enclosed  in  a  yard,  and 
hence  private. 

‘  No  king  could  have  been  more  civil  or  more  condescending ;  yet,  in 
all  it  was  observable,  that  the  visit  of  white  men,  and  show  of  recep¬ 
tion,  amused  his  people  and  enhanced  his  own  greatness  in  their  ideas. 
In  the  journal  of  the  customs  the  power  of  this  king  will  be  illustrated  : 
suffice  it  here  to  say,  as  a  military  chief  he  is  feared  by  all  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  is  the  strongest  tie  he  has,  and  effects 
far  more  than  the  strength  of  his  army  ever  could.  Africans  have  but 
a  poor  means  of  counting ;  and,  although  their  memory  is  retentive, 
cannot  retain  numbers,  and  beyond  a  thousand  they  have  but  little  idea. 

1  hese  soldiers  being  yearly  at  war,  have  gained  a  fame  that,  if  fairly 
tried,  would  soon  be  found  wanting.’ — Ib.  pp.  79 — 81. 

Ihe  lio7is  of  \V  hydah  are  the  snake  fetish  house  and  the 
niarket.  The  former  is,  in  fact,  a  temple  built  round  a  huge 
cotton-tree,  in  which  many  snakes  of  the  boa  species  are  allowed 
to  disport  themselves.  If  any  of  these  wander  to  a  distance, 
the  services  of  a  fetish  man  or  woman  are  engaged  to  conduct 
them  back,  and  so  debased  is  the  popular  superstition  that  all 
who  meet  it  bow  down  and  kiss  the  dust.  Morning  and  evening 
the  people  prostrate  themselves  before  this  snake  temple,  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  their  habitations  are  full  of 
cruelty.  T'his  reference  to  the  snake-worship  of  Whydah  leads 
us  to  notice  the  account  given  of  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  the 
reptile  species.  The  statement  confirms  our  general  impression 
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that,  as  the  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  extends,  simple  but 
most  efficacious  remedies  will  be  discovered  for  the  numerous  ills 
under  which  humanity  labors. 

‘  Among  the  many  species  of  reptiles,  the  cobra  capclla  is  the  most 
dangerous.  Yet,  although  we  consider  the  bite  of  the  cobra  deadly, 
the  native  has  an  infallible  cure  for  it,  but  those  who  are  initiated  are 
jealous  of  their  knowledge.  One  of  my  hammock-men  had  been  bitten 
three  times,  and  his  father  was  a  doctor.  Walking  one  day  through 
some  long  grass,  I  pointed  to  his  bare  legs,  and  hinted  at  his  danger. 
“  None,”  said  he  ;  “  my  hither  picks  some  grass,  and  if,  on  the  same  day 
as  the  bite,  his  decoction  is  applied,  the  wound  heals  at  once.”  Strange 
as  this  may  appear,  it  did  not  seem  so  to  me,  having  witnessed  the  fights 
in  India  between  the  cobra  and  the  mongoose.  The  cobra  has  always 
the  advantage  at  first ;  and  the  mongoose,  apparently  vanquished  by 
the  deadly  poison,  is  no  sooner  bitten  than  he  retreats  as  far  from  his 
enemy  as  possible,  but  on  devouring  some  small  herb  which  grows  wild, 
iind  is  easily  found,  he  revives,  renews  the  attack,  and  conquers.’ — 
Ih,  pp.  164,  165. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  the  history  and  habits  of  the 
Dahoman  people  which  might  be  illustrated  from  the  volumes 
before  us,  but  our  space  is  exhausted.  We  must,  therefore, 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  and  if  our  extracts  have 
not  sufficed  to  induce  the  desire  of  further  and  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  we  despair  of  producing  that  effect  by  anything  we 
can  say.  It  w  ould  be  easy  to  suggest  points  on  wdiich  Lieutenant 
Forbes  might  have  been  more  explicit  in  his  statements,  or  have 
borne  more  constantly  in  mind  the  ignorance  of  his  readers 
touching  the  matters  dealt  with.  We  have  no  disposition,  how’- 
cver,  for  this.  So  much  is  told,  and  the  style  of  the  narrative  is 
so  gcnuinc'ly  honest,  that  ^ye  tender  him  our  best  thanks,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  meet  him  again  on  ground  w  ith  which  he  is 
equally  familiar. 
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2.  Local  Education.  Instructions  for  the  Draft  of  a  Bill  to  Promote 
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3.  Westminster  Revieiv,  January,  1851. 

4.  Manchester  Guardian.  Letters  of  Sir  James  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth, 

Bart.,  on  the  Plans  of  Secular  and  Jjocal  Education. 

5.  *  Leeds  Mercury.'  ‘  The  Secular  Education  Association,'  Nov.  9,  16, 

23,  30;  Dec.  14,  1850. 

6.  The  Economist.  ^  Natumal  Education,'  Feb.  1,  8,  22,  1851. 

7.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1848-49-50. 

2  vols. 

The  intellectual  activity  and  benevolence  of  the  age  arc  in 
nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  zeal  displayed  for  the 
extension  of  education.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  year  of  the 
present  century  that  has  not  witnessed  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  public  institutions  for  the  training  of  the  young.  Much  has 
been  done  by  enlightened  individuals  in  the  founding  of  schools; 
still  more  by  the  combined  efforts  of  those  who  have  organized 
themselves  into  societies.  Every  class  has  been  benefited,  from 
the  highest,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  University  and  the 
College,  to  the  very  lowest,  who  arc  allured  out  of  the  streets 
into  the  Kagged  School; — every  age,  from  the  lisping  infant  that 
receives  instiuction  in  the  guise  of  amusement,  to  the  young 
man  preparing  for  the  learned  professions; — every  religious  com¬ 
munity,  from  the  Churchmen  who  hav(^  erected  the  vast  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  National  Society,  to  the  humblest  sect  of  Dissenters 
^’ho  support  their  own  Sunday-schools,  and  coml)ine  with  others 
to  obtain  the  advantage  of  day-schools; — and  each  sex,  not 
merely  in  regard  to  the  elements  of  knowledge,  but  to  some 
exte  nt  in  the  industrial  qualifications  that  enable  the  man  to  win 
lus  lamily’s  bread,  and  the  woman  to  keep  her  husband  and 
children  decently  clad.  Institutions  are  also  continually  rising 
up  that  carry  on  the  means  of  instruction  from  childhood  to 
youth  and  mature  age ;  philosophical  and  literary  societies,  with 
the  advantages  of  lectures,  libraries,  and  museums, — Mechanics* 
Institutes,  with  lectures,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  evening 
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lence,  from  the  stamlard  volume  to  the  m  eklv  ""’f ‘‘xcel- 

s.  Eli  I::’ 

tlu>  still  more  important  interns  orediX?'**  *^““"*‘'''ne  or 

nnprovemeiit,  or  fron’i  iiareiit  d  inv:  'V*  a^inration  after 
;l'en,  or  from  the  hen,.S,i  isii^ to^.  ''  ‘  '"l' 

Irom  the  zeal  of  Ch  ist  o  7  ’  ''<'?l">«^ters.  and  lecturers,  or 

or  from  a  sense  of  the  civil  -md''!!' p't V^’*^  '^piead  of  truth, 
education,  they  arc  ill  «m  l  •  1  advaiitafres  „(•  p„,,„|;„. 

elevate  tlu'  condition  of  soci,>tv"*^\\77  “  '  and 

no  base  elements  min<ded  w  itli  tl  *  ‘*e  uot  say  that  tlu-ri'  are 

jTevom  tile-  iv„„,  i,,.;,  ....."e  ,  tkt 

ai('  sorious  oiioiHrli  to  nil  4-  *•  incidental  evils 
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vear  1801,  is  as  the  PaI  ic(>‘ol  PI  *’'i  ‘'"'"l''''ed  with  the 

iiotises  built  under  the  reotmr  ntHl”''*  ‘''’"'l'«'ed  with  the 

ereation  of  that  iialacc  fo/sn  ‘^uty.  The  veiy 

evidence  of  the  imiirovciiient  suflicieiit 

ledjre  is,  that  (w!tV;iidV7<7t’*'^''V'T*  ^"i  P'oniotinjr  know- 
taneously  from'  the 

jnoducts  of  healthy  snt.J.  ™'’^,Y'es-  ihey  are  the  natural 

more  abundant  harvests  "^T^v  a,-  iT  ^  **'e  Rerm  of 

well  as  destined  to  be  the  ..  '  |’''',efl’<P>  in,a:  of  freedom,  as 

They  are  not  ;  7^:7  V!'  ?  »"<)  '-etter  frec- 
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retain  under  their  own  dii-*”/'*^  Ro\ernments,  which  seek  to 
or  dictated  by  le.rislaturer''”fl  ’ “‘telligence  they  create; 
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infancy,  and  guided  their  v  'll’  "i^  watched  over  their 
8  u.krt  th(,r  vouth;  they  are  made  in  our  image; 
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tlH‘V  inherit  our  temper.  Free  Englaiul  has  educated  her  free 
educators.  Nor  is  this  only  a  matter  ot  patriotic  complacency. 
There  arc  inestimable  advantages  in  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
action  of  the  people  for  their  own  improvement ;  of  which  it 
mav  suffice  here  to  mention  two — namely,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
it  strengthens  that  self-reliance  which  is  the  main  prop  of  a 
country’s  liberties  ;  and  next,  that  it  ])roniotcs  the  excrcis(^  of  a 
kindlv  influence  by  the  more  enlightened  classes  among  those 
who  are  less  enlightened :  thus  binding  together  the  different 
strata  of  society  by  a  living  sympathy  beyond  the  power  of 
storms  to  separate  them. 

There  are,  however,  educational  projects  brought  forth  in  this 
fertile  age,  which  seem  to  us  to  contain  a  serious  amount  of  error 
and  of  danger.  Impatient  of  that  gradual  ])rogrcss  which  is 
according  to  nature,  and  eager  to  force  a  sudden  d(‘velopmcnt 
of  education  to  the  largest  conceivable  extt  nt,  many  able  and 
honest  men  are  ready  to  call  in  the  aid  of  h'gislative  coercion, 
overlooking  the  evils  that  must  necessarily  attend  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  that  element.  Our  statesmen  arc  generally  infected  with 
the  educational  cacocthcs.  On  the  principle  of  ‘  nothing  like 
leather,’  they  think  there  is  nothing  like  legislation.  Forgetting 
that  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  Keforniers  has  been  to  repeal 
the  mistaken  attempts  of  our  ancestors  to  direct  industry  and 
religion,  they  would  commit  the  same  error  in  a  ne\v  depart¬ 
ment.  Having  in  past  ages  over-legislated  with  regard  to 
religion  and  trade,  we  are  now  in  danger  of  over-legislating  for 
education.  To  our  minds,  ancumt  failures  combine  with  modern 


successes  to  teach  the  great  lesson  of  self-dcpc  ndence. 

A^"e  have  frequently  ex])ressed  our  opinion,  that  the  ‘  iVIinutes 
of  Council  ’  of  1846  and  1847,  though  certainly  proceeding  from 
sincere  friends  of  education,  were  founded  on  false  principl(‘s, 
and  involved  danger  to  libc'ity  and  a  corrupting  of  the  ])ublic 
sense  of  independence,  as  well  as  grievous  injustice  to  Dissenters. 
It  was  made  an  indispensable  condition  of  a  grant  ot  money  to 
any  school  under  those  Minutes,  that  there  should  be  religious 
teaching  in  that  school.  13y  a  Minute  of  1847,  special  provision 
>vas  made  for  grants  to  Koman  Catholic  schools.  4  he  effect  of 
the  system  is,  that  religious  teaching  ot  ev('ry  kind  is  paid  for 
by  public  money.  The  Protestant  and  tlu*  (’atholic,  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  and  the  Tractarian,  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
esleyan,  and  Unitarian,  are  all  at  this  moment  deriving  the 
means  of  proj)agating  their  respective  doctrines  from  the  same 
1‘xchequer  ;  aiul  every  man  who  pays  taxes  is  thus  made  a  con¬ 
tributor  not  only  to  religious  teaching,  but  to  the  indiscriminate 
endownnmt  of  all  sects.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  this  is  a 
violation  of  the  princi])le  of  Nonconformists,  which  forbids 
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them  to  receive  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  teaching  of 
religion.*  But  it  is  equally  a  violation  of  the  principle  re¬ 
peatedly  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  by  leading  members  of 
the  Episcopalian,  AVeslcyan,  and  Presbyterian  bodies,  as  well  as 
by  all  Nonconformist  sects,  that  the  indiscriminate  endowment 
by  the  State  of  all  religions  ‘  tends  to  destroy,  in  popular  estima¬ 
tion,  the  diflerencc  between  truth  and  error,  and  to  degrade 
religion  into  a  mere  engine  of  political  government.’  Such 
were  the  words  of  a  petition  unanimously  agreed  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  twelve  hundred  Deputies  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  members  of  every  Protestant 
sect,  held  in  London  on  the  first  of  May,  1845,  to  oppose  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  College ;  when  the  petitioners  also  declared 
that  they  ‘  objected  to  the  measure  and  policy,  not  from  any 
feelings  of  asperity  and  bigotry,  but  from  a  solemn  and  religious 
conviction  that  they  cannot,  without  offending  against  Divine 
truth,  consent  to  be  thus  made  partakers  in  the  teaching  and 
spread  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.’ 

It  w^as  always,  in  our  estimation,  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
Minutes  of  Council,  that  they  held  out  a  perpetual  bribe  to 
the  abandonment  of  sacred  principles,  and  gently  insinuated, 
through  a  measure  of  education’,  the  system  of  universal  religious 
endowment.  Our  fears  have  been  too  well  justified  by  the 
result.  The  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland  and  the  leading 
Wesleyans  of  England,  as  w'cll  as  the  members  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  have  been  seduced  by  the  grants  of  money ;  and  from 
the  moment  that  they  received  money  themselves,  they,  of  course*, 
abandoned  the  opposition  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  earnestly 
given  to  the  granting  of  public  money  to  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
Accepting  endowments  themselves,  they  could  not,  with  common 
decency,  object  to  the  endowment  of  any  and  every  other  form 
of  religion.  There  are  some  even  among  professed  Noncon- 

•  This  principle  was  declared  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  manner,  at  one 
of  the  most  important  meetings  ever  held  of  Congregational  ministers  and 
laymen,  more  than  three  years  before  the  Minutes  of  Council  were  published 
— namely,  the  meeting  in  the  Congregational  Library,  on  the  13th  ])ecember, 
1843.  The  resolution  was  drawn  by  that  wise  and  able  man,  the  late  Uev. 
Algernon  Wells,  Secretary’  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and,  after  long  and 
careful  deliberation,  was  carried  unanimously,  as  follows  : — 

*  That  this  meeting,  utterly  repudiating,  on  tlie  strongest  grounds  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  conscienee,  the  receipt  of  money  raised  by  taxation,  and  granted  by 
Government,  for  sustaining  the  Christian  religion,  feels  bound  to  apply  this 
principle  no  less  to  the  work  of  religious  edueation  ;  and  considering  that  the 
education  given  by  the  Congregational  churches  must  be  religious  education, 
advises  most  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  that  no  government  aid  be 
received  by  them  lor  schools  established  in  their  own  connexion;  and  that  all 
funds  conhded  to  the  disposal  of  the  (\*ntral  (’ommittcc  in  aid  of  schools  be 
granted  only  to  schools  sustained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.’ 
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fonuists,  who  have  received  piihlie  money  for  their  schools. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  such  conduct  implies  an 
ahaudonment,  both  of  the  principle  that  condemns  the  State- 
ciulowineiit  of  religion,  and  of  that  which  condemns  the  indis¬ 
criminate  endowment  of  all  religions.  We  honour  the  con¬ 
scientious  stedfastness  of  those  who  continue  to  resist  the  golden 
seduction,  even  when  the  desertion  of  others  aggravates  the 
injustice  they  suffer ;  and  we  look  upon  them  as  the  only  con¬ 
sistent  opponents  of  that  continental  policy  which  has  made  such 
inroads  upon  us.  They  alone  can,  with  a  good  grace,  oppose 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  and  the  taking  of  the  clergy  of  every 
sect  into  Stiite  pay. 

AVhilst  the  Government  system  inflicts  so  much  hardship  upon 
Dissenters,  whom  it  taxes  for  the  schools  of  all  other  sects  wlu'ii 
they  cannot  accept  money  for  their  own,  it  is  silently  pervading 
the  country  with  a  governmental  influence.  School  committees, 
masters,  pupil  apprentices,  and  stipendiary  monitors,  are  taught 
to  look  up  continually  to  Government  inspectors,  whose  fiat 
decides  whether  or  not  they  shall  receive  the  grant  which  hcis 
become  essential  to  them.*  The  system  is  manifestly  liable  to 
abuse,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  it  may  either  become 
so  lax  as  to  be  of  no  value  for  purposes  of  inspection,  or  it  may 
be  so  stringent  as  to  annoy  the  school  committees,  and  rather 
to  repress  than  to  stimulate  the  zeal  for  education.  It  would 
be  unreasonable,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  a  great  amount  of 
money  can  be  disjiensed  yearly  without  doing  any  good.  It 
is  (piite  ])ossiblc,  in  England  as  in  Prussia,  to  conduct  the 

*  It  is  the  comi)laint  of  the  *  Westminster  Review’  tliat  the  influence  of  the 
Church  and  the  clergy  over  the  National  Schools  is  greatly  increased,  owing 
to  the  appointment  of  none  but  clerical  inspectors,  the  pow'cr  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  over  the  inspectors,  and  the  great  concessions  made  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  to  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  managers  of  the  schools  being 
church  communicants.  The  *  Westminster’  also  shows,  that  the  Committee  of 
Council,  in  order  to  purchase  the  co-operation  of  the  Hritish  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Scotch  Churches,  (he  might  have 
added  the  Catholics,)  have  consented  that  no  inspector  of  their  schools  shall 
l^c  appointed  without  the  ‘  full  concurrence’  of  the  committees  of  those  respec¬ 
tive  bodies.  It  was  distinctly  ])ointed  out,  on  the  first  publication  of  the 
Minutes  of  Council,  that  their  working  must  necessarily  increase  the  power 
of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the  Government.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  the 
*  ^V  estminster’  declaring  that  ‘  the  Committee  of  Council  has  alienated  many 
of  its  original  supporters.  It  has  spread  the  seeds  of  distrust  of  (lovernment 
interference  in  etlucation  throughout  the  country ;  and  the  object  for  which 
it  has  sacrificed  credit,  character,  and  consistency — the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  Church  in  the  extension  of  secular  instruction  with  religious  has  not  been 

obtained.’— P.408. 

*  The  Committee  have  piled  up  obstruction  uj»on  obstruction  to  the  cause  of 
progress.’— P.  40th 
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wliolc  education  of  the  country  under  State  inanagcineiit.  This 
may  certainly  be  done,  and  able  officers  may  be  lanploved  to 
superintend  the  work.  A\"hether  the  results  would  lx*  ecjuallv 
conducive  to  the  interests  of.  liberty  and  religion,  ecjualiv  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  nation,  or,  in  the 
end,  equally  advantageous  to  education  itself,  is,  however,  a  verv 
(lifferent  question.  To  our  judgment,  it  appears  that  there 
would  be  all  the  difference  that  there  is  between  a  nation  trained 
under  despotic,  and  under  free,  institutions. 

We  see  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  Minutes  of  Council 
have  worked  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  or  of 
scholars.  In  some  cases,  it  is  probable  that  a  grant  eepud  to 
a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  whole  cost  may  have  encouraged  the 
building  of  schools;  but  the  differences  between  the  Coininittec 
of  Council  and  the  National  Society  must  have  had  an  op])osite 
tendency ;  and  perhaps  nearly  as  many  new  schools  would  have 
been  built  if  nothing  had  been  granted  from  the  public  ])urs(*. 
T  he  number  of  schools  to  which  annual  grants  were  ‘  con¬ 
ditionally  awarded’  in  the  year  ending  3lst  October,  1850, 
in  augnu'ntation  of  the  teachers’  salaries  and  for  apprentices, 
was  1,361;  of  which  973  were  National  or  Church  schools; 
181  llritish,  Wesleyan,  or  other  schools  not  connected  with  the 
Church  ;  32  Homan  Catholic  schools  ;  82  Scotch  Kirk  schools  ; 
and  93  Free  Church  and  other  schools  in  Scotland.  Of  these 


schools,  many  may  not  receivt*  the  grants  ‘  conditionally  awarded,’ 
owing  to  their  non-fulfilment  of  ‘  conditions.’  This  statement 


dot's  not  appear  to  us  to  show  great  ])rogress,  considering  the 
whole  numht'r  of  ])ul)lic  schools.  In  Kngland  alone,  the  official 
rt'tiirn  made  bv  the  National  Society  for  1846-7  shows  that 


there  were  in  that  year  17,015  day-schools  connected  with  the 
(Tmreh,  of  which  3,407  were  dames’  schools ;  the  remainder,  viz. 
13,608,  (so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  return,)  were  public 
schools.  There'  arc,  also,  some  thousands  of  Ihitish  and  other 
schools  not  connected  with  the  Church.  The  nund)er  of  public 


day-schools  in  England  can  hardly  he  less  than  17,000.  Deduct¬ 
ing  186  schools  in  Scotland  from  the  1,361  schools  which  last 


year  had  annual  grants  ‘  conditionally  awarded  ’  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council,  there  were  1,186  schools  in  England  entitled 
to  such  grants;  and  this  is  a  small  proportion  out  of  17,000 
schools. 


From  some  cause  or  causes,  the  system  is  yet  very  far  indeed 
from  general  ;  only  about  one  fourteenth  of  the  whole  number 
of  pid)lic  schools  are  in  a  condition  to  receive  annual  grants ;  and 
whati'ver  the  causes  may  be,  they  make  the  system  a  partial  one 
iuid,  of  course,  unfair  in  proportion  as  it  is  partial.  We  suspect 
that,  if  the  system  is  to  become  general,  it  must  be  made  more 
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liberal  in  the  pecuniary  grants,  and  less  troublesome  to  the 
school  committees.  ]lut  every  step  in  that  direction  will  increase 
the  cost  to  the  nation  ;  and  if  tlie  whole  of  the  public  schools 
should  be  brought  into  the  receipt  of  grants,  the  Committee  of 
Council  will  liavc  to  figure  in  the  budget  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  between  one  and  two  millions  sterling  per 
annum. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  inefficient  and  unjust  working  of  the 
Minutes  of  Council,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Manchester, 
about  three  years  since,  formed  a  ]n*oject  of  tlu*ir  own  for  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  established  an  association  called  the 
‘  liancashire  Public  School  Association.’  At  a  conference,  held 
in  M  anchester,  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  October,  1850,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  extend  the  objects  of  the  association  to  the  whole 
country,  and  to  call  it  the  ‘  National  Public  School  Association.’ 
The  Lancashire  Association  put  forth  an  elaborate  plan  ;  but  the 
National  Association,  though  forming  branches  in  various  places, 
has,  as  yet,  cautiously  abstained  from  entering  into  practical 
details,  and  has  merely  given  to  its  niembcVs  and  the  ])ublic 
a  general  definition  of  the  objc'cts,  in  the  following  resolution 
of  committee : — 

‘  Basis  of  the  Association. — The  National  Public  School  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  formed  to  promote  the  establishment  by  law,  in  England  and 
Wales,  of  a  system  oi  free  schools^  which,  supported  by  local  rates,  and 
managed  by  local  cominiitees,  especially  elected  for  that  purpose  by  the 
rate-payers,  shall  impart  secular  instruction  only,  leaving  to  parents, 
guardians,  and  religious  teachers,  the  inculcation  of  doctrinal  religion  ; 
to  afford  opportunity  for  which,  the  schools  shall  be  closed  at  stated 
times  each  week.’ 

Fallacy  lurks  in  generals ;  and  until  the  details  of  the  plan  arc 
])ublished,  it  is  as  impossible  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the 
system,  as  it  would  be  to  judge  of  a  building  from  seeing  the 
basement  story.  The  above  ‘  basis  ’  might  hav('  perfectly  suited 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  into  the  1  louse  of  Com¬ 
mons  last  session  ;  but  that  bill,  though  professing  to  rest  on 
local  rates  and  management,  gave  sucli  absolute  power  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Pblucation  over  the  local  managers 
and  over  the  rate-payers  and  their  money,  that  I^ord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  justly  described  it  as  follows  (in  the  debate  of  the  17th  of 
April,  1850) : — 

‘  The  bill  was  a  measure  evidently  despotic  in  its  mode  of  operation  ; 
it  was  clearly  opposed  to  all  those  principles  which  the  English  people 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.’ 

‘  The  bill,  in  the  face  of  all  experience,  would  impose  a  new  system 
upon  the  poo])lc  of  this  country — a  change  which  would  have,  the  effect 
of  destroying  altogether  the  schools  already  existing.^ 
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*  Here  was  a  power  given  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in 
a  few  words,  to  force  upon  people  the  establishment  of  a  school  accorduuf 
to  this  scheme  and  form^  and  to  levy  such  rates  and  taxes  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  miyht  think  it  necessary  to  decide.  AVhy, 
here  was  a  power,  which,  he  must  repeat,  was  a  despotic  poicet\  unj 
which  he,  for  one,  was  unwilling  to  grant.* 

‘  If  Parliament  did  not  make  a  grant,  the  power  of  the  Privy 
Council  ceased ;  but  by  this  bill  a  power  of  taxation  was  given,  which, 
if  the  calculation  made  by  the  noble  lord  (Ashley)  were  well-founded, 
amounted  to  3,000,000/.  If  it  w'ere  only  1,000,000/.,  instead  of 
3,000,000/.,  it  was  still  an  enormous  power  of  taxation.,  and  that  for  an 
object  which  might  not  be  asked  for  by  any  parish,  and  not  desired  by 
the  people  who  would  have  to  pay  for  it' 

Such  w  ere  the  incredible  invasions  of  liberty  contemplated  in 
the  scheme  of  the  honourable  member  for  Oldham :  invasions 
enough  to  make  the  hair  of  any  true  friend  of  freedom  stand  on 
end.  Yet  there  w  ere  actually  fifty-eight  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  w  ho  voted  for  the  second  reading,  including  many 
who  consider  themselves  Liberals  of  the  first  distinction.  Put 
it  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  tlie  educational  cacocthes  to  blind 
its  subjects  to  the  claims  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  for 
the  plan  of  the  Lancashire  Association — the  prototype  of  the 
National  Public  School  Association — gave  to  a  ‘  County  Board’ 
powxrs  just  as  great  as  Mr.  Fox  proposed  to  give  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  proposed  that  a  County  Board 
of  twelve  men,  nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  Parliament, 
and  of  whom  only  the  two  wn^rst  attenders  w  ere  to  retire  annu- 
allVf  should  have  the  pow  er  of  draw  ing  up  a  plan  of  education, 
and  enforcing  it  in  every  school  in  the  county, — oi sanctioning  all 
the  school-books  to  be  used  in  every  school, — if  any  ])arish  should 
neglect  to  establish  schools,  to  do  it  of  their  oxen  authority,  and 
to  levy  rates  on  the  parish  for  their  support, — to  api)oint  three 
examiners,  without  ichose  certificate  no  person  should  be  employed 
as  schoolmaster, — and  to  a})point  a  commission  of  nine  indivi¬ 
duals,  *  no  tw  o  of  w  lioni  should  be  members  of  the  same  religious 
denomination,*  to  make  a  selection  of  extracts  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  any  one  of  tchom  should 
have  power  to  exclude  any  passage  to  tchich  he  might  object ! 

If  such  a  scheme  had  been  draw  n  up  in  Austria  or  Prussia, 
under  their  most  absolute  sovereigns,  or  in  France  under  Napo¬ 
leon,  it  would  have  appeared  in  character.  But  that  it  shoidd 
proceed  from  I^ancasliire  Liberals  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  what  we  coidd  not  possibly*  have  believed,  if  we  had 
not  had  the  documents  in  our  own  hands.  The  intolerable 
quackery*  of  enforcing  one  uniform  sy  stem  of  education  on  the 
schools  of  a  county  comprising  two  millions  of  pc'oplc,  and  ot 
committing  the  supreme  power  over  the  education  of  such 
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masses  to  twelve  men  appointed  bv  Parliament,  together  with 
the  power  to  establish  as  many  schools  as  they  please,  and  to  levy 
as  many  rates  as  they  please  on  every  parish,  without  the  consent 
of  the  rate-payers,  or  any  check  whatsoever,  is  absolutely 
astounding.  Nor  less  alarming  is  the  language  of  the  agents 
employed  to  lecture  on  behalf  of  the  ‘  Natmial  Public  School 
Association.’  For,  on  the  19th  of  November  last,  at  a  public 
meeting  in  the  towm  of  Bradford,  Dr.  Watts,  of  Manchester,  an 
agent  employed  by  the  association,  used  the  following  expres¬ 
sions,  unchecked,  in  the  presence  and  company  of  the  llev.  W. 
M‘Kerrow,  one  of  the  original  committee,  who  drew  up  the 
Lancashire  plan,  as  reported  in  the  ‘  Bradford  Observer’ : — 

‘If,  in  this  matter  of  education,  they  could  demonstrate  which  was 
the  right  road,  the  best  way,  if  they  wanted  the  unwilling  to  go  along, 
was  to  put  them  into  the  traces,  and  drive  them  along  /’ 

‘They  were  trying  to  convince  the  public  that  the  system  was  aright 
one ;  and  if  they  could  prove  that  it  was  a  right  one,  so  that  the  majority 
obtained  an  enactment  for  it,  it  ivould  he  right  to  thrust  it  down  the 
throats  of  the  minoritg  hy  any  and  every  means  ’  /  /  / 

So  strangely  do  extremes  meet,  that  the  language  of  this 
Socialist  expounder  of  the  scheme  of  secular  education  would, 
in  spirit  and  principle,  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Inquisition 
in  its  most  naked  tvrannv  over  conscience.  The  rights  of  indi- 
viduals,  the  rights  of  minorities,  and  tlie  rights  of  conscience,  are 
set  at  nought ;  and  a  dragooning  spirit  is  indulged,  that  would 
entirely  destroy  both  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Lancashire  plan,  which 
is  also  adopted  in  the  ‘  basis  ’  of  the  ‘  National  Public  School 
Association,’  is,  that  tlie  schools  (‘stablishcd  under  it  are  to 
‘  impart  secular  instruction  only.^  The  object  of  this  restriction 
is,  to  avoid  the  two  objections  lying  against  the  plan  of  the 
Minutes  of  Council,  on  the  score  of  teaching  religion,  and  of 
endowing  all  religions  indiscriminately.  But  in  avoiding  one 
error,  the  secular  plan  falls  into  an  opposite  and  still  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  error.  It  is  an  error  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  teach 
religion  in  our  schools  ;  but  the  proper  remedy  is — to  exclude  the 
agency  of  the  magistrate,  not  to  exclude  the  tc’aching  of  religion. 

By  the  common  consent  of  all  the  religious  bodies  which  have 
taken  any  interest  in  education,  it  has  been  declared  to  be  the 
duty  of  those  who  give  education  to  blend  religious  and  moral 
with  general  instruction.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove*  that 
this  w  as  the  unanimous  view  of  tlu*  Congregationalists  in  1843, 
than  the  resolution  wx  have  quoted  as  ])assed  at  the  (“ducational 
conference  held  in  the  Congregational  Jiibrary.  The  point  was 
not  Jirgued  as  though  anv  doubt  could  be  entertained  upon  it ; 
but  it  was  assumed  as  bevoiul  controversy.  ‘  Considering  that 
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the  education  giten  hy  the  Congregational  churches  mitst  he, 
KELToious  education^  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Algernon  ^\  ells’s 
resolution,  unanimously  ])assed.  The  National  Society  implies 
religious  training  in  its  title,  which  describes  the  society  as  Ix  ing 
‘  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  ])oor  in  the  principles  of  the 
Estaldished  Church.’  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
has  always  prominently  detined  its  object  to  he  ‘  scriptural 
i  ducation  and  though  it  was  required  that  no  ])eculiar  religious 
tiuiets  should  be  taught,  it  was  among  its  fundamental  rules  that 
‘  the  lessons  for  reading  shall  consist  of  extracts  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.’  The  more  modern  ‘  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and 
Juvenile  School  Society’  declares,  in  its  second  fundamental 
law,  that  its  object  was  ‘  the  improvement  and  general  extension 
of  the  Infant-school  system  on  Christian  ])rinciples,  as  such 
]n  inci]des  are  set  forth  and  embodied  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of 
the  (Church  of  England.’  The  Wesleyans  laid  a  religious  basis 
for  their  schools,  stating  that  they  were  founded  on  ‘  an  increast  d 
conviction  of  the  paramount  im])ortance  of  giving  a  scriptural 
and  decidedly  religious  education  to  young  pcusons.’  A\  e 
scarcely  need  say,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free 
Church  reepiire  decided  and  distinct  religious  education,  and 
universally  teach  the  Westminster  Assembly’s  Catechism.  The 
‘  Bagged  Schools  ’  were  establislu*d,  among  other  ends,  ‘  to 
(‘iicourage  Bible-chusses,  and  to  assist  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young  in  the  study  of  the  word  of  God.’  It  may  be  renuMu- 
bered  that  Sir  Janu's  Kay  Shuttleworth,  in  his  semii-ollicial 
pamphlet,  ‘  The  School  in  its  Relations  to  the  State,  the 
Church,  and  the  Congregation,’  said  : — ‘  According  to  the 
conscientious  convictions  of  the  religious  bodies  of  this  country, 
the  school  is  a  ])art  of  the  machinery  of  a  Christian  congre¬ 
gation  :  .  .  .  few  or  no  schools  were  establislu'd  on  a  purely 
secular  basis :  the  whole  elementary  education  of  England 
tended  towards  a  religious  organization.’  Lord  John  Russell 
and  the  Manpiis  of  Lansdowne  statt‘d  in  l^arliament,  that  they 
could  not  assent  to  any  system  of  i)ublic  grants  which  did  not 
rt‘(piirc  religious  teaching  in  the  schools  assisted.* 

The  facty  therefore,  is  undeniable,  that  the  combination  ot 


•  Lord  Jtdin  llussclVs  declaration  in  his  speech  of  the  19th  April,  18-47, 
alluding  to  Mr.  Roebuck’s  argument  lor  a  plan  of  secular  education,  is 
memorable: — ‘To  such  a  scheme  1  have  the  most  decided  objection.  I  nder 
such  a  system  the  State  would  take  cognizance,  in  schools  set  up  by  itself,  of 
one-half  only,  and  that  not  the  most  important  half,  of  the  instruction  to  he 
given  to  the  children  therein  educated.  1  think  myself  that  to  omit  any 
inculcation  of  the  duties  of  religion — to  omit  instructing  the  children  in  the 
principles  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  their  ncigljbour — would  he  a  grave,  a 
serious,  and  an  irreparable  fault.’ 
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religious  with  secular  instruction  is  ihc  rule  of  EmjUsh  education^ 
and  is  practised  hy  all  the  societies  hitherto  formed  for  the 
educating  of  the  poor.  The  reason  of  this  rule  seems  to  us 
clear  and  strong.  Whether  our  object  in  training  the  children 
of  the  poor  is  to  promote  their  welfare  as  individuals,  or  the 
welfare  of  the  society  of  which  they  form  the  com])onent 
parts,  it  is  of  unspeakably  higher  importance  that  they  should 
grow  up  with  sound  moral  and  religious  principles,  than  that 
they  should  ])ossess  the  mere  elements  of  secular  knoAvlcdgc. 
Now  the  chief  training-])lace  of  the  child  during  the  period 


of  life  that  mainly  decides  its  character  is  the  school.  Tliere  it 


is  for  five  or  six  hours  of  every  week-day  (except  holidays) ; 
that  is,  nearly  as  long  as  it  would  be  wise  or  practicable  to 
tax  the  mind  of  a  child  for  any  serious  object.  If  the  whole 
of  this  precious  time  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  acejuisition  of 
letters,  of  grammar,  of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geogra])hy — 
and  no  attention  were  paid  to  the  manifestation  of  character, 
and  the  development  of  passion — no  lessons  given  for  tlu^ 
government  of  the  child’s  conduct  to  ])arcnts,  to  teachers, 'and 
to  schoolfellows — no  pains  taken  to  inculcate  the  princi])h's  of 
truth,  honesty,  and  kindness — and,  above  all,  no  instruction 
ini])arted  in  regard  to  the  child’s  higher  nature  and  paramount 
duty,  his  immortal  destiny,  the  chief  end  of  his  existence,  his 
^laker,  his  Saviour,  the  divine  revelation  given  to  guide  him 
through  his  earthly  pilgrimage — if  such  were  to  be  the  natures 
ol  his  training,  so  inferior  the  things  taught,  and  so  vast  and 
transcendant  the  things  omitted  to  be  taught,  w'e  should  think 
it  the  saddest  dis])roportion,  and  the  utmost  conceivable  folly 
and  injustice,  on  the  j)art  of  those  responsible  for  his  educa¬ 
tion. 


Hut  tlie  secular  ])lan  distinctly  ])rofesses  to  give  moral  training, 
though  witli  a  peculiar  limitation.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Hodgson, 
at  the  Manclu'ster  Educational  Conference,  ‘  This  association 


professes  to  (pialify  children  for  the  duties  of  tins  life  ;  it  j)ro- 
fesses  to  do  nothing  beyond  that,''  Mr.  Holyoake,  a  lecturer  and 
writ('r,  whose  leading  object,  avowed  in  the  most  open  manner, 
is  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  atheism,  said,  at  tin*  same  con¬ 
ference  : — ‘  George  Combe  had  usefully  defined  “  secular  educa¬ 
tion”  as  being  that  kind  of  education,  the  issues  of  ivhich  can  he 
tested  by  the  experience  of  this  life  ....  that  education  which 
Simply  useful  to  us  here,  believing  that  it  could  not  bo 
unusetul  to  us  in  relation  to  any  hereafter,^ 

He  it  observed,  then,  the  necessity  of  moral  training  is 
admitted  ;  and  the  plea  sometimes  made  against  the  advocates^  of 
religious  education,  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  religion 
and  the  mechanical  teaching  of  writing  and  figures,  is  shown  to 
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be  perfectly  idle ;  for  there  is  as  little  connexion  between  the 
mechanical  and  the  moral,  as  between  the  mechanical  and  the 
religious.  Ilut  if  there  is  to  be  moral  training,  we  ask,  first, 
why  should  the  lower  part  of  morals  be  taught,  and  the  higher 
part  be  excluded  ?  Why  should  children  be  taught  their  duty 
to  man,  and  not  be  taught  their  duty  to  God  ?  Again,  we  ask, 
Can  any  such  severance  be  made,  without  taking  away  from 
morals  their  only  real  authority  and  effective  sanction,  namely, 
the  Divine  command  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  I  Is  the 
morality  taught  in  the  secular  schools  to  rest  upon  philosophy 
and  human  reason,  altogether  independent  of  the  law  and  the 
gospel  ?  Will  the  Christians  of  England  be  content  that  their 
children  shall  be  taught  a  system  of  morals,  all  ‘  the  issues  of 
w’hich  can  be  tested  by  the  experience  of  this  life^  without 
‘relation  to  ayiy  hereafter?'  In  plain  >vords,  is  it  to  be  an 
Atheistic  morality  ? 

Such  is  its  character,  as  described  by  the  authors  of  the  system 
themselves.  But  w  ill  so  mutilated,  so  wretched,  a  system  of 
heathen  morals  receive  the  sanction  of  the  people  of  England  I 
Will  they  allow  the  living  system  of  God’s  truth  to  be  cut 
asunder,  as  with  the  executioner’s  sw  ord,  and  one  bleeding  half 
given  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  other  to  the  minister  I  This 
must  be  so;  or  else — Religion  must  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
Proceed  one  step  beyond  heathen  morality — inform  the  children 
of  a  God  that  made  them — of  a  Saviour  that  loved  them — of  a 
Bible  to  guide  them,  or  of  any  hereafter — and  at  once  you  come 
upon  the  ground  of  religion,  where  the  magistrate  and  the  tax- 
gatherer  are  forbidden  to  tread. 

There  are  some  advocates  of  secular  education,  who  talk  as  if 
the  leading  truths  of  religion  might  be  taught  in  schools,  whilst 
all  ‘  peculiar  tenets  ’  arc  forbidden.  And  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  idea  of  the  Lancashire  plan,  from  the  frequent  intro¬ 
duction  of  those  words  in  their  publications,  and  from  their 
saying  that  ‘  doctrinal  religion  ’  is  left  to  parents,  &c.  But  what 
w^ould  be  the  worth  of  that  religious  teaching  which  excluded 
all  controverted  truths  ?  The  existence  of  a  divine  revelation  is 
controverted.  The  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  con¬ 
troverted.  The  doctrine  of  future  punishment  is  controverted. 
The  depravity  of  human  nature  is  controverted.  The  divinity 
of  the  Saviour  is  controverted.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
is  controverted.  The  very  being  of  a  personal  God  is  con¬ 
troverted.  Then  all  these  doctrines  may  be  regarded  as  ‘  peculiar 
tenets,*  ‘points  of  controversy,’  and  they  must,  consequently, be 
excluded  from  the  religion  of  the  schools.  But,  we  ask  again, 
what  would  be  the  value  of  a  religion  thus  stript  of  all  the 
truths  that  can  animate  or  impress,  allure  or  awe,  the  human 
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mind  ?  It  would  be  a  sun  without  his  beams — a  heaven  without 
its  stars. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  fatal  objection,  the  consistent 
Nonconformist  must  have  stopped  at  an  earlier  stage.  As  a  man 
honestly  jealous  for  his  great  principle  of  dissent  from  religious 
establishments,  he  will  say — ‘  Tell  me  distinctly  whether  the 
instruction  in  these  schools  is  to  be  religious,  or  it  is  not  to  be 
religious.  If  it  is  to  be  religious,  I  cannot  approve  of  putting 
the  schools  under  the  magistrate  or  supporting  them  by  com¬ 
pulsory  rates.’  We  think  an  enlightened  Christian  ought  also 
to  add — ‘  If  it  is  not  to  be  religious,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an 
adc(piate  or  proper  education  for  the  rising  population  of 
England.’ 

But  the  committee  of  the  ‘  National  Bublic  School  Association’ 
think  to  evad('  these  difficulties,  by  saying  that  they  ‘  leave  to 
parents,  guardians,  and  religious  teachers,  the  inculcation  of 
doctrinal  religion,  to  afford  opportunity  for  which  the  schools 
shall  be  closed  at  stated  times  each  week.’  Now  this  is  a  pal¬ 
pable  evasion.  They  shut  out  religion  from  the  schools,  and 
think  to  atone  for  the  exclusion  by  allow  ing  perhaps  half  a  day 
per  w’eek,  during  which  the  children  may  receive  religious  in¬ 
struction.  One  brief  and  sufficient  answ  er  is,  that  they  may  not 
receive  it.  In  order  that  they  should  reeeive  it,  two  things, 
at  least,  would  be  necessary — first,  religious  teachers  must  b(' 
w  illing  and  able  to  give  the  instruction  at  the  particular  time ; 
and,  secondly,  the  children  must  be  w  illing  to  attend  and  receive 
it.  The  former  w  ould  be  difficult ;  the  latter  w  ould  be  highly 
improbable.  As  the  religious  instruction  could  not  be  given  at 
the  school,  it  w  ould  be  necessary  that  the  children  should  dis- 
])(‘rse  and  rc-asscmble  at  other  ])laees.  Unless  the  attendance 
on  the  minister  wxre  made  compulsory ,  how  many  w'ould  attend? 
And  {/  it  v  ('re  made  w  hat  w  ould  the  Nonconformist 

say  to  it  i 

We  regard  this  arrangement,  therefore,  as  a  poor  attempt  to 
evade  a  really  insu]>crable  difficidty.  But  if  it  w'ere  not  so — if 
the  plan  could  be  conceived  to  work  ever  so  wx*ll — would  it  not 
exceedingly  aggravate  the  objection  w  hich  is  commonly  made  to 
religious  schools,  namely,  that  they  train  up  children  \\\  sectarian 
feeling  ?  Nothing  could  so  forcibly  drawMhe  attention  of  the 
children  to  the  religious  diffen  nees  of  their  parents,  as  telling 
them  that  they  could  not  be  taught  religion  together,  but  must 
separate,  and  go  to  their  several  churches  and  chapels  for  that 
purpose.  Where  religious  instruction  is  combined  with  secular 
in  the  school,  the  mind  of  the  children  is  seldom,  if  ever,  drawn 
to  the  differences  among  the  sects.  By  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment  those  differences  w  ould  be  constantly  in  view,  and  might 
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become  the  subject  of  unhappy  contention — the  chlklren  of  the 
more  numerous  or  powerful  sect  boasting  themselves,  ami  dis¬ 
paraging  those  of  the  feebler  sects. 

There  is  still  another  objection,  of  the  most  serious  kind,  to 
the  secular  school  svstem,  namclv,  that  it  would  take  awav  the 
principal  motive  for  attending  to  the  religious  character  of  the 
schoolmaster.  If  anything  is  important  in  education,  it  is  that 
the  schoolmaster  should  be  a  man  of  true  Christian  principles 
and  character.  His  spirit,  his  temper,  his  whole  discij)line,  the 
motives  he  presents  to  deter  the  children  from  what  is  wrong, 
and  to  encourage  them  in  what  is  right,  his  mode  of  im])roving 
all  the  subjects  of  study,  and  all  the  events  of  the  school,  his 
references  (for  such  must  unavoidably  be  made)  to  the  Author  ol* 
nature,  tTiid  to  the  rule  and  ends  of  life,  will  all  he  inlluenct  d  hy 
his  own  religious  character.  A  truly  pious  teacher  will  inevi¬ 
tably  produce  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
ahle  to  religion ;  a  merely  worldly  teacher  will  })rodncc  an 
impression  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  an  intidel 
teacher  will  leave  an  impression  hostile  to  religion.  Ihit  no 
system  can  be  imagined  so  likely  to  cause  the  selection  of  pious 
teachers,  and  the  pious  training  of  teachers  in  normal  schools, 
as  the  voluntarv  svstem,  which  leaves  the  schools,  for  the  most 
part,  under  the  influence  of  religious  bodies.  Nor  can  any 
system  be  less  likely  to  produce  pious  teachers  than  that  which 
avowedly  excludes  religion  from  the  school  instruction,  and 
loaves  the  teachers  to  be  selected  by  parish  boards  elected  hy 
the  whole  body  of  rate-payers.  It  is  probable  that  any  decided 
religious  earnestness  in  the  candidate  for  a  school  would  excite 
the  jealousies  of  those  members  of  the  board  who  belonged  to 
other  sects.  At  least,  there  would  be  a  general  consent  to  make 
no  inquiry  into  the  religio\is  character  of  the  candidates,  as  an 
irrelevant  matter,  and  calcidated  to  excite  improper  prejudice. 
In  normal  schools,  not  only  could  there  be  no  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  one  distinct  object  in  the  training  of  the  teacher  would 
be,  that  he  should  learn  to  shut,  out  religion  altogether  from  Ins 
instructions. 

Hut  now  let  us  suppose  that  the  reasons  we  have  urged  in 
favour  of  a  combined  religious  and  secular  education  were  in¬ 
valid,  still  the  notorious  fact  remains,  that  all  the  religious 
bodies  and  all  the  existing  educational  societies  think  this  com¬ 
bination  right  and  necessary.  Of  this  we  have  given  undeniable 
proof,  by  citing  the  fundamental  rules  and  principles  of  the 
great  educational  associations.  They  not  merely  think  a  religious 
education  admissible,  or  even  the  best — they  think  it  a  positive 
and  a  religious  duty  to  give  it.  They  would  think  it  absolutely 
impious  to  exclude  religion  from  the  daily  training  of  the  young. 
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But  the  startling  feature  of  the  secular  plan  is,  that  it  would 
FORBID  AND  PREVENT,  hfj  fovce  of  law,  the  teaching  of  religion 
in  the  schools  to  be  provided  by  this  system  for  the  whole  country , 
and  to  which  all  would  be  compelled  to  pay  /  Is  it  conceivable 
that  any  body  of  men  should  take  up  such  a  position  ?  To 
establish  secular  schools  by  their  own  resources,  would  be  right, 
if  they  think  it  their  duty.  But  to  force  them  upon  any  who 
cofiscientiously  disapprove  of  them,  and,  still  worse,  to  force  them 
upon  the  whole  country,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  (according 
to  all  present  evidence)  is  the  conscientious  vieto  of  every  great 
Christian  community,  would  be  A  monstrous  violation  of 
CIVIL  and  religious  liberty. 

We  feel  certain  that  many  of  those  who  have  approved  of  the 
secular  plan  have  not  looked  at  it  in  this  light.  They  could  not 
intend  to  wound  and  outrage  the  conscientious  convictions  of 
their  countrymen.  They  could  not  intend  to  compel  any  to  pay 
for  what  they  thought  religiously  wrong.  They  have  committed 
the  common  error  of  regarding  the  question  as  it  appears  to 
themselves,  instead  of  regarding  it — according  to  the  rule  in 
questions  of  religious  liberty — in  the  light  in  wdiich  it  appears 
to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  others.  If  it  is  wrong  in  a 
government  to  enforce  any  religious  duty,  it  is  still  more  wrong 
to  forbid  any  religious  duty.  If  it  is  bad  to  enforce  religious 
education,  it  is  much  w  orse  to  forbid  religious  education.  The 
interference  with  religion  is  as  great  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the 
former,  and,  therefore,  the  rule  of  the  Voluntary  is  as  much 
violated ;  only  the  violation  is  more  objectionable,  inasmuch  as 
any  religion  is  better  than  no  religion. 

We  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  establish  a  system  of  free  schools  in  the  whole 
country,  till  we  have  mentioned  a  more  recent  educational  pro¬ 
ject  brought  out  under  most  respectable  patronage  at  Man¬ 
chester,  evidently  as  a  competitor  with  the  secular  plan.  In 
that  project  we  find  the  same  feature,  that  the  schools  are  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  free. 

In  the  month  of  January  of  the  present  year,  a  printed  paper 
was  circulated  to  some  extent  in  Manchester,  and  also  published 
in  some  of  the  local  newspapers,  with  the  following  endorse¬ 
ment  : — ‘  Local  education.  Suggestions  and  marginal  notes  for 
a  bill  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  boroughs  of  Manchester 
and  Salford,  by  means  of  local  rates,  to  promote  and  stimulate 
education  therein,  and  to  render  existing  schools  in  the  said 
boroughs  more  efficient,  and  to  provide  for  the  repair  of  school 
buildings  therein,  and  effectually  to  supplement  voluntary  effort 
in  the  said  boroughs,  in  the  promotion  of  education.  To  show 
the  practicability  of  constructing  an  effective  system  of  local 
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education  on  the  basis  of  plans  now  in  operation,  ^\’ith  a 
preface,  explaining  the  general  principles  of  the  scheme.  Second 
revise.  13y  llcv.  C.  Richson,  M.A.’ 

This  project  was  laid  before  a  private  meeting  summoned  bv 
the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  Mr.  John  Potter,  and  consisting  of 
ministers  and  laymen  of  diflcrent  denominations.  The  author 
of  the  project,  IVIr.  Richson,  is  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester,  who  has  for  some  time  taken 
an  interest  in  the  s\d)ject  of  education,  and  with  liberal  views 
towards  Dissenters.  It  was  stated  that  the  plan  had  been  laid 
before  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education ;  and  a  letter  from  that 
gentleman  was  read,  expressing  strong  approbation  of  the  plan, 
and  stating  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  great  parties  in  Parliament  had  been  able  to  agree, 
and  was  a  successfid  carrying  out  of  those  principles.  The  plan 
met  with  the  general,  though  not  the  unanimous,  approbation 
of  the  meeting ;  and  a  sub-committee,  including  ministers  and 
laymen  of  different  denominations,  was  appointed  to  revise  it. 
The  Report  of  the  sub-committee  has  since  been  published,  in 
the  form  of  ‘  Instructions  for  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  promote 
education  in  the  municipal  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford.’ 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  sets  forth  that — 

‘  Whereas  in  school  buildings,  erected  within  the  respective  muni¬ 
cipal  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  there  is  a  (jreui  amount  of 
unoccupied  or  unused  school-room^  which  it  is  desirable  to  make  avail¬ 
able  for  the  children  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  whereas  there  is,  notwith¬ 
standing,  in  some  parts  of  the  said  boroughs,  a  want  of  conveniently 
accessible  school-room  for  such  children,  which  it  is  necessary  to  sup¬ 
ply  ;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  greater  inducements  than 
heretofore,  whereby  the  children  aforesaid  should  be  led  in  larger 
numbers  and  with  more  regularity  than  at  present  to  attend  school; 
and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide,  out  of  some  public  resource, 
for  die  proper  repair  of  school-buildings  already  erected,  and  for  a 
more  effectual  support  of  daily  schools  for  the  children  aforesaid,  than 
voluntary  liberality,  aided  by  the  payment  of  the  children’s  pence,  at 
present  furnishes.’  * 

The  bill  then  provides  that  a  school  committee  shall  be  an¬ 
nually  elected,  by  the  municipal  council  of  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,  out  of  their  own  members  ; — that  the 
council  shall  have  pow  er,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  school 
committee,  to  lay  a  rate  on  property,  not  exceeding  sixpence  m 
the  pound,  in  any  year  ; — that  any  rate-payer  may  go  to  the 
'low’n-hall,  within  three  months  after  having  paid  the  rate,  and 
require  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee  to  enter  the  class 
of  schools  to  which  he  wishes  his  rate  to  be  appropriated — pi’O’ 
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vi(l('(l  that  if  the  amounts  thus  required  to  be  appropriated  shall 
exceed  the  amount  of  aid  rc(juired  by  such  schools,  the  surplus 
shall  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  act ; — that  all 
schools  willing  to  submit  to  inspection  shall  be  received  into 
union  ; — that  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  and  that  their  certificates  of  the  com¬ 
petency  of  the  schoolmasters  shall  be  indispensable  ; — that  the 
schools  shall  continue  under  the  direction  of  the  present  pro¬ 
prietors  or  managers  ; — that  all  the  schools  in  the  union  shall  be 
free  schools  ; — that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  ‘  to  compel  children 
attending  the  schools  cither  to  learn  any  creed  or  formulary,  or 
to  attend  any  Sunday-school  or  place  of  religious  worship,  to 
which  their  parents,  or  persons  having  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  them,  shall,  in  writing,  object — that  in  all  schools,  except 
those  which  arc  now  permitted  or  permissible,  by  any  Minute 
in  Council,  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  Parliamentary  grants 
for  educational  purposes,  it  shall  be  required  ‘  that  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Authorized  Version,  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  daily  instruction  of  the  scholars  — that  parents  may  require 
free  education  for  all  their  children  above  four  years  old,  and 
may  select  the  schools  ; — that  the  school  committee  may  assist  the 
managers  or  trustees  of  school-rooms  not  now  used  as  day- 
schools,  to  open  them  for  that  purpose ; — that  schools  in  union 
may  be  assisted  in  repairs ; — that  the  school  committee  shall  pay 
to  the  managers  of  all  the  schools  in  union  tivepcnce  per  week 
lor  every  boy  registered  as  attending  the  schools,  and  fourpcncc 
for  every  girl  or  infant  under  seven  years  of  age  ; — that  children 
of  persons  receiving  out-door  parochial  relief,  between  four  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  shall  be  reejuired  to  attend  school ; — that 
new  schools  may  be  provided  for  necessitous  districts,  and  placed 
under  committees  appointed  by  the  municipal  council ‘and  that 
in  those  schools,  ‘  instruction  in  the  daily  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  always  to  be  provided  for,  but  no  distinctive  reli¬ 
gious  creed  or  formulary  to  be  taught — all  expenses  under  the 
act  to  be  paid  out  of  the  school-rate. 

This  scheme  clearly  indicates  a  reaction  from  the  I^ancashirc 
secular  plan.  It  is  a  return  to  the  tinicersal-cjidon'moU  and  relt- 
ymws  character  of  the  plan  contained  in  the  Minutes  of  Council. 
Py  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kichson’s  scheme  all  existing  public  schools 
would  be  received  into  the  municipal  school-union,  on  submitting 
to  Government  inspection,  and  having  masters  whom  the  inspec¬ 
tors  considered  competent.  Of  course  all  the  public  Church  day- 
schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  which,  according  to  the 
Church  School  Return  of  184G-7,  were  ytinciy-six  in  number, 
'vould  come  upon  the  borough-rates  for  support !  The  Roman 
Catholic  Schools,  which  are  extremely  well  conducted — the 
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Swedcnborgian  school,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  hest-conducted 
school  in  Manchester — the  Wesleyan  schools  —  in  short,  the 
schools  of  every  sect  that  would  accept  of  public  nioncv  and 
Government  inspection,  would  equally  have  a  claim  to  support, 
to  the  extent  of  bcL  a  week  for  every  boy,  and  Ad.  for  everv  girl 
and  infant,  besides  assistance  in  outfit,  repairs,  <&c. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  principle  of  universal  religions 
endoxement  carried  out  to  its  full  extent.  And  it  is  no  longer  a 
small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  schools  to  be  granted  in  aid  of 
voluntary  contributions,  as  was  done  by  the  Minutes  of  Council, 
under  the  pretence  of  stimulating  voluntary  liberality,  but  almost 
the  entire  expense  of  the  schools  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  borough 
rate.  Such  is  the  natural  result  of  the  system  commenced  bv 
the  Minutes  of  Council,  which,  by  teaching  the  school  commit¬ 
tees  to  rely  on  Government  aid,  laid  the  sure  foundation  for 
ever-increasing  demands  on  the  Government,  and  for  an  ultimate 
abandonment  of  the  voluntary  system.  It  is  no  breach  of  charity 
to  suppose  that  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  whom  we  now  find 
a  leading  supporter  of  Mr.  Kichson’s  scheme,  foresaw  this  result 
from  the  first,  and  desired  it. 

We  have  now,  then,  before  us,  in  full  proportions,  a  scheme 
for  sustaining  every  form  of  religious  teaching — to  he  applied,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  manufacturing  metropolis  of  England,  but 
(if  successful  there,)  afterwards  no  doubt  to  be  extended  to  other 
boroughs,  and  perhaps  to  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  clear,  beyond 
all  possible  question,  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  be  an 
undisguised  and  practical  adoption  of  the  continental  policy  of 
the  State- endowment  of  all  religions.  It  w’ould  be  at  first  con- 
■fined  to  schools  and  schoolmasters ;  but  there  are  exactly  the 
same  reasons  for  applying  it  to  the  support  of  places  of  worship 
and  ministers ;  and  any  sect  or  individual  who  would  accept  the 
provision  for  a  school  would  accept  it  for  a  church  or  chapel. 

A  curious  provision  was  inserted  in  the  plan  by  the  suh-com- 
-mittee,  for  the  purpose  of  warding  oft*  this  objection  ;  hut  its 
insertion  is  only  an  acknowledgment  of  the  objection,  which  the 
palpable  inefficiency  of  the  provision  confirms  and  establishes. 
Every  rate-payer,  after  paying  his  school-rate,  is  permitted  to  go 
to  the  Town-hall,  and  to  require  the  secretary  to  put  down  his 
payment  as  to  be  approjuiated  to  a  certain  class  of  schools.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  any  considerable 
number  of  the  rate-payers  would  take  this  trouble,  even  if  it 
would  be  effectual  for  its  purpose.  The  permission  woidd  soon 
fall  into  entire  disuse.  But,  unless  the  people  of  Manchester 
are  infinitely  more  obtuse  than  we  suppose,  they  would  not  go 
through  so  ridiculous  a  ceremony,  when  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day 
that  it  could  have  no  practical  effect  whatever.  It  is  provided 
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that  every  school  shall  have  a  legal  claim  to  the  allowance  from 
the  borough  rates,  just  in  pro])ortion  to  the  number  of  its 
scholars.  Then  where  is  the  use  of  any  apportionment  .^  No 
class  of  schools  could  he  henejited  by  it :  7io  class  of  schools  could 
he  excluded  by  it.  The  man  who  cut  two  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
his  stable  door,  of  difierent  sizes,  one  to  admit  his  large  dog,  and 
the  other  to  admit  his  little  dog,  was  a  wise  man  in  comparison 
with  those  who  should  provide  lK)oks  and  clerks  for  a  yearly  entry 
of  all  the  sects  in  Manchester,  when  the  law'  had  provided  that 
the  schools  of  the  smallest  sect  should  have  enough,  and  the 
schools  of  the  largest  sect  should  have  nothing  to  spare !  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  so  obviously  futile  a  con¬ 
trivance,  or  one  which  so  efl’ectually  condemned  the  plan  it  was 
designed  to  save.  If  any  persons  should  receive  such  an  absurd 
contrivance  as  a  salvo  to  their  consciences,  w'e  really  think  their 
consciences  not  w'orth  the  salvo. 

The  effect  of  this  plan  on  the  schools  of  Dissenters  would  ob¬ 
viously  be,  either  to  extinguish  them^  or  to  make  their  mainte¬ 
nance  twice  as  expensive  as  at  present.  Of  course,  no  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Dissenters,  acting  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and  giving 
any  religious  instruction  in  its  schools,  could  receive  money  for 
them  from  the  borough-rate.  They  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
a  new  rate  /ar  more  oppressive  than  the  church-rates  ;  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  Catechism,  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  of  the  W esleyan  Catechism,  of  Swedenbor- 
gians,  possibly  of  Unitarians,  in  a  hundred  different  schools  ;  but 
they  could  not  receive  a  sixpence  of  the  money  towards  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  own  schools.  Meanwhile  their  own  schools  would 
become  doubly  expensive.  For  when  the  other  schools  all  around 
them  were  made  free,  it  would  be  impossible  to  support  pay 
schools  any  longer :  all  must  be  free  alike,  or  the  children  would 
leave  them,  llut  the  loss  of  the  children’s  pence  would  double 
the  cost  of  sustaining  the  schools  ;  and  this  w’ould  render  it 
necessary  to  close  the  schools,  especially  as  the  subscribers  w  ould 
be  likely  to  fall  off,  from  the  disinclination  there  is  to  subscribe 
to  any  object  when  the  money  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  for 
asking  for. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  effect  of  this  plan  on  Dissenters 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  and  oppressive.  It  would 
tax  them  against  their  conscicncesy  and  at  the  same  time  destroy 
thexr  schools  ;  and  the  only  alternative  w'ould  be  one  far  more 
malignant,  namely,  that  they  would,  by  the  continual  presenta¬ 
tion  of  so  strong  a  bribe,  be  seduced  into  an  abandonment  of  thexr 
principles.  So  certain  are  these  effects,  that,  if  the  object  of  the 
authors  of  this  bill  had  been  either  to  punish  the  Dissenters,  or  to 
drive  them  from  their  principles,  a  deeper  or  more  effectual  scheme 
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could  not  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose.  Any  Dissenter 
wlio  should  aid  the  plan  would  be  helping  to  destroy  the  principles 
he  has  hitherto  held  sacred,  and  to  oppress  his  more  consistent 
brethren.  If  the  Dissenters  of  ^lanchester  do  not  at  once  give 
the  strongest  possible  opposition  to  the  proposed  bill,  they  will 
be  conniving  at  the  ruin  of  their  own  cause,  and  at  the  open 
endowment  by  the  State  of  all  religions.  The  Factory  Education 
ilill  of  Sir  James  Graham  was  a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison 
with  this  measure  of  Mr.  llichson’s,  so  far  as  it  affected  Dis¬ 
senters  ;  and  the  Minutes  of  Council  are  but  as  the  embryo  in 
com])arison  with  the  grown  giant. 

lletween  this  plan  and  the  secular  plan  of  the  *  National  Public 
School  Association  ’  there  is  an  edifying  reciprocation  of  intole¬ 
rance.  As  the  secular  plan  would  shut  out  from  participation  in 
the  school-rate  all  schools  where  religion  is  taught,  so  ^Ir.  Rich- 
son’s  plan  would  ecpially  shut  out  all  schools  where  religion  is 
vot  taught.  The  exclusion  in  each  case  is  wrong — so  wrong  and 
so  unjust  that  it  ought  to  excite  the  lively  indignation  of  every 
friend  of  justice  or  liberty.  But  it  is  exceedingly  instructive. 
It  shows  how  naturally,  and  even  necessarily,  unjust  is  any  plan 
for  supporting  education  by  compulsory  taxation ;  and  how 
naturally  men  who  speculate  on  the  support  of  education  at  the 
public  expense  become  blinded  to  considerations  of  justice  and 
freedom.  The  supporters  of  each  of  these  projects  sec  clearly 
the  injustice  done  by  the  other,  but  have  no  perception  of  the 
injustice  done  by  their  own  project. 

Under  Mr.  Richson’s  bill  there  would  be  a  division  of 
management  and  responsibility  that  must  inevitably  work  ill. 
Each  school  would  be  under  the  general  management  of  its  own 
committee,  consisting,  perhaps,  of  a  clergyman  and  his  leading 
friends ;  but  the  funds  would  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  school 
committee  of  the  Town  Council,  which  would  have  a  super¬ 
intending  authority ;  and,  after  all,  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  which  would  furnish  part  of  the  funds,  and  appoint 
the  inspectors,  would  have  a  power  more  substantial  than  all. 
Among  these  three  authorities,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
would  be  either  too  much  governing  or  too  little.  Conflict 
among  them  would  be  sure ;  and  ultimate  neglect — the  usual 
eflbct  of  divided  responsibility — would  be  highly  probable.  Ihc 
expense  of  all  this  complicated  machinery  would  be  enormous, 
especially  where  the  chief  power  is  in  one  body,  and  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  the  money  in  another. 

4  he  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  how'cver,  would 
have  powers,  which,  if  it  cho^e  to  exercise  tliem,  would  make 
it  all  but  absolute.  'I'hc  bve-laws  and  regulations  of  the 
municipal  school  committee  are  not  to  take  effect  till  sanctioned 
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by  the  Committee  of  the  rrivy  Council.  The  inspectors  arc 
to  be  Government  inspectors.  Their  certificates  are  to  be  in¬ 
dispensable  for  every  schoolmaster,  and  also  to  sanction  every 
grant  for  repairs  of  premises.  In  ease  of  a  new  school-trust 
being  required,  the  Committee  of  Council  must  assent  to  the 
scheme.  The  mode  of  applying  the  funds  in  the  payment  of 
teachers  and  other  expenses  of  the  school,  is  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  same  Committee  of  Council.  And,  lastly, 
the  Committee  of  Council  is  the  final  court  of  appeal,  in  all 
complaints  against  the  municipal  school  committee  or  the  in¬ 
spector.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  here  are  the  means  of 
bringing  both  the  managers  and  the  municipal  school  committee 
under  complete  subjection  to  the  Committee  of  Council ;  and, 
when  the  number  of  schools  and  the  amount  of  rates  to  be 
disposed  of  arc  considered,  it  will  appear  that  the  Committee  of 
Council,  representing  the  Government  of  the  day,  would  (if  the 
scheme  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  country)  acquire  a 
tremendous  amount  of  power  and  influence.  This  is  surely  a 
consideration  that  ought  to  arouse  constitutional  jealousy. 

We  now  come  briefly  to  consider  a  point  in  which  the 
secular  plan  and  ^Ir.  liichson’s  plan  concur,  namely,  the 
making  of  the  schools  free.  The  object  of  this  provision  is, 
of  course,  to  induce  a  greater  number  of  children  to  attend 
school,  and  to  induce  them  to  remain  there  longer.  It  is 
assumed  that  these  would  be  the  results,  if  the  education  cost 
nothing.  We  cannot  take  upon  us  to  assert  that  no  such  results 
would  ensue ;  but  we  should  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  both 
on  the  practical  working  of  the  plan,  and  on  its  philosophy. 

It  might  be  that  children  would  attend  schools,  off  and  on, 
for  a  greater  length  of  time ;  but  is  it  not  according  to  all 
experience,  that  that  which  cost  nothing  would  be  lightly 
valued ;  and,  also,  that  parents  w  ould  be  much  more  indifferent 
to  the  regular  attendance  of  their  children  at  school  wdien  they 
paid  nothing,  than  when  they  paid  a  moderate  sum  for  their 
children’s  schooling  ?  It  is  shown  by  the  Massachusetts  reports 
of  schools,  that  truancy  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  under 
that  boasted  system,  and  tliat,  on  the  average,  the  children  do 
not  attend  one-third  of  the  year,  AV  hen  we  arc  told  that  in 
Massachusetts  there  is  one  scholar  to  every  four  inhabitants, 
it  is  right  that  the  mode  of  preparing  their  school  statistics 
should  be  understood.  It  wdll  be  explained  by  the  following 
sentences  from  the  Massachusetts  school  reports  for  1842-3: — 

‘  1  here  were  only  a  little  more  than  onc-half  of  the  children  at 
school  in  the  summer,  and  only  eleven -seventeenths  in  the  winter,  in 
this  State.’  (p.  258.)  ‘  In  the  most  populous  districts,  the  scholars  arc 

divided  into  two  classes.  All  under  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  attend 
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the  summer  schools  only,  and  all  over  that  age  attend  the  xsinter 
schools  only ;  so  that  the  average  attendance  in  these  cases  is  only  about 
FIFTEEN  WEEKS,  or  Icss  than  one-third  of  the  year  ;  hence  the  apparent 
attendance  is  about  twice  as  much  as  the  actual  attendance  of  any 
particular  scholar' — P.  264. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  ampler  education  received  by  the 
children  of  ^Jew  England  is  the  vastly  superior  condition  of  their 
parents — there  being  no  class  that  can  be  called  poor  in  those 
states.  The  parents  are,  consequently,  not  under  the  necessity  of 
60  early  taking  their  children  from  school  to  help  in  the  support 
of  the  family.  Ihit  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school  is 
more  lax  than  in  this  country,  and  the  fact  is  probably  owing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  schools  being  free.  In  England,  the 
practice  among  the  working-classes  is  to  set  their  children  to 
labour  at  an  early  age.  That  practice  is  not  likely  to  be  given 
up  if  the  schools  were  free,  because  it  brings  in  additional  wages 
for  the  support  of  the  family  :  it  will  only  be  gradually  changed, 
as  the  sense  of  the  value  of  education  increases.  On  the  whole, 
then,  taking  into  account  the  value  set  upon  education,  which 
must  be  greater  when  it  is  paid  for,  the  regularity  of  attendance 
at  school,  and  the  habit  of  employing  children  industrially  at  an 
early  age,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  would  be  any 
great  or  effective  increase  in  the  amount  of  education  if  all  the 
schools  were  made  free. 

Ilut  what  would  be  the  influence  on  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion,  on  the  exertions  of  schoolmasters,  and  on  the  tendency  to 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  tuition,  if  the  schools  were 
supported  by  public  rates  ?  The  competition  among  schools 
and  schoolmasters  tcoithl  he  destroyed.  At  present,  the  hi  st 
schools  secure  the  greatest  number  of  scholars ;  the  master  and 
the  committee  have,  therefore,  a  powerful  and  constant  motive 
to  exertion.  There  is  a  perpetual  spur  to  iin])rovcnient.  But 
this  would  be  gone,  when  the  school  was  chiefly  supported  out 
of  public  funds.  And  if  all  the  schools  were  to  be  taught  on 
one  uniform  system,  as  proposed  by  the  Lancashire  secular  plan, 
the  educational  dead  level  >vould  be  effectually  attained. 

It  is  obvious  that  free  schools  supported  by  public  rates  must 
destroy  all  private  schools ,  as  well  as  all  schools  which  did  not 
receive  public  money ; — an  enormous  injustice  on  a  numerous 
class  of  persons,  no  less  than  on  several  religious  sects,  'ihc 
work  of  education  must  henceforth  be  wholly  engrossed  by 
public  functionaries. 

And  this  brings  ns  to  a  general  question,  of  the  highest  sociid 
importance,  namely.  Is  it  for  the  interest  either  of  individuals 
or  of  society,  that  the  great  work  of  education  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  general  law  of  individual  action  and  free  cojnpetttiony 
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and  put  under  a  system  of  public  superintendence  and  compulsory 
support  f  We  know  that  the  latter  is  the  principle  of  religious 
establishments  ;  and  it  is  also  the  principle  of  Communism,  And 
it  is  curious  to  observe  hoto  the  Establishmcntarians  and  the 
Communists  agree  in  decrying  voluntary  action,  destroying  com- 
petition,  calling  in  governmental  agency,  and  invading  liberty. 
It  will  be  found  that  in  Manchester,  and  everywhere  else,  the 
Socialists  arc  the  most  eager  advocates  of  the  secular  system. 
Now  the  question  is  one  of  national  and  world- wide  im¬ 
portance.  Is  the  old  principle  of  individual  action,  with 
freedom  of  competition,  to  prevail  in  our  institutions  ?  or 
are  we  to  embrace  the  principle  of  Robert  Owen  and  Charles 
Fourier  ?  In  our  estimation,  the  Communistic  is  a  base  and 
bastard  philosophy,  founded  on  a  false  view  of  human  nature, 
tending  to  destroy  all  man’s  energy  and  self-reliance,  to  suppress 
frcedoin,"to  stop  improvement,  and  to  revolutionize,  by  levelling, 
society.  AV'hen  applied  to  industry,  it  is  the  principle  of  Pro¬ 
tection  ;  when  applied  to  religion,  it  is  the  principle  of  Esta¬ 
blishments.  The  opposite  principle  gives  us  free-trade,  and 
the  voluntary  support  of  religion  and  education.  Are  the 
people  of  Manchester,  and,  above  all,  arc  the  Free-traders  of 
Manchester,  about  to  set  up  a  principle  the  very  antagonist  of  that 
which  they  so  lately  distinguished  themselves  by  throwing  down  ? 

For  ourselves,  we  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  system,  whether  as  applied  to  religion,  to  education,  or  to 
industry.  It  is  the  only  system  compatible  w  ith  perfect  freedom 
and  universal  justice.  It  taxes  the  energies  of  men,  but  only  to 
give  them  a  more  masculine  development.  It  leaves  upon  them 
all  the  burden  of  their  duties,  but  only  to  give  increased  vigour 
to  their  virtues.  It  allows  the  conflict  of  competition,  but  only 
to  sharpen  and  strengthen  the  faculties  it  calls  into  play.  It 
leaves  men  free  to  combine  wherever  they  can  do  it  harmoni¬ 
ously  and  advantageously,  but  refrains  from  forcing  them  into 
unnatural  and  incongruous  unions. 

When  we  are  told  that  society  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  masses,  inasmuch  as  its  welfare  and  safety 
depend  upon  their  conduct,  and  that,  therefore,  society  is  justified 
in  making  education  a  matter  of  public  provision,  w'c  reply,  that 
society  is  far  more  interested  in  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  the  masses,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion,  or  of  his  inspired  apostles, 
that  commits  the  charge  of  religious  teaching  to  magistrates ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  show  that  it  w'as  made,  first, 
the  duty  of  each  individual  to  provide  the  means  of  his  own 
religious  edification  ;  next,  the  duty  of  individual  Christians 
and  churches  to  promote  the  spiritual  good  of  all  within  their 
influence ;  and,  lastly,  the  special  duty  of  parents  to  ‘  train  up  • 
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tlicir  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  liord.* 
Christianity  thus  puts  its  seal  on  the  great  laws  of  nature,  com¬ 
mitting  the  charge  of  its  own  conservation  and  extension  to 
individual  conscience,  to  parental  affection,  and  to  the  love  and 
sympathy  of  universal  brotherhood.  To  supersede,  or  even  to 
supplement,  these  laws,  by  calling  in  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  is  admitted  by  Nonconformists — aye,  and  is  beginning 
to  be  admitted  by  many  others — to  be  presumptuous,  unlawful, 
and  ])ractically  mischievous.  And  yet  every  argument  for  state 
education  is  used  with  great  plausibility  in  defence  of  state- reli¬ 
gion.  If  the  arguments  should  succeed  in  the  former  case,  they 
will  become  unanswerable  in  the  latter.  If  the  voluntary  ])rin  • 
ciple  should  be  pronounced  inadequate  for  education,  it  will  he 
pronounced  inadequate  for  religion.  The  voluntary  who  labours 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  state  education  is  pulling  down  his 
own  house ;  and  every  establishmcntarian  secs  it,  and  rc'joices. 

We  urge  another  consideration.  If  the  authority  and  wisdom  of 
the  magistrate  arc  needful  to  support  and  guide  education,  tluy 
must  be  ecpially  needful  to  support  and  guide  the  press,  'fhere 
is  cpiite  as  good  reason  why  Government  shoidd  gratuitously 
supply  every  family  with  books  and  newspapers,  as  why  it 
should  gratuitously  supply  every  family  wdth  education.  All 
that  is  said  with  regard  to  the  interest  of  society,  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order,  to  the  present  inferior  (plant ity  and  (piality  of 
the  inUdlectual  food  provided,  to  the  difficulty  which  the  poor 
have  in  obtaining  a  supply,  and  to  the  duty  which  property 
has  to  society,  would  justify  a  hook-rate  and  hook-inspection^ 
with  ^  certifieeV  authors  and  editors^  to  the  full  as  much  as  a 
school-rate  and  sch ool-mspect ion,  \\\x\\  ^  certified  ^  schoolmasters. 
And  what  is  this  but  another  part  of  the  same  system,  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  ])aternal  government,  keeps  nations  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  pupillage,  ]Hits  every  lamily  under  the  regimen 
of  the  police,  maintains  religions  estahlishments,  state-schools, 
and  a  censorship  of  the  press  / 

Few  things  are  more  dangerous  than  the  impatience  which 
induces  well-meaning  men  to  adopt  wrong  means  for  securing 
right  ends — to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  It  is  the  di'vout 
aspiration  of  the  Christian,  that  heathen  nations  may  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  but  does  any  man  lament  that 
Government  did  not  send  out  missionaries  when  the  Protestant 
churches  were  neglecting  their  duty  in  this  respect  I  It  is  now 
seen  that  Sunday-schools  arc  one  of  the  most  invaluable  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  country  ;  but  would  it  have  been  well  for  Government 
to  establish  them,  before  Robert  Raikes  began  the  work  I  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  periodical  press  of  England  was  in  a  state 
of  almost  incredible  inefficicnev  ;  but  would  it  have  conduced  to 
the  public  good,  that  Government  should  then  have  taken  it 
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under  its  charge  ?  In  all  these  matters  we  have  seen  a  period, 
and  that  very  recently,  when  it  might  have  been  said,  with  the 
greatest  apparent  reason,  that  if  Government  did  not  undertake 
tile  work,  no  other  iigency  would  or  could.  Yet  our  own  eyes 
have  witnessed  the  growth  of  mighty  agencies,  of  the  right  kind, 
from  among  the  people  themselves,  for  all  these  purposes  ;  and 
no  man  can  doubt  that  it  was  better  to  wait  for  that  spontaneous 
growth,  than  to  trust  matters  so  sacred  and  delicate  to  a 
governmental  agency,  that  would  have  corrupted  all  it  touclied, 
that  would  have  shackled  the  intellect  it  professed  to  nurse,  and 
secularized  the  religion  it  patronized.  If  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  was  right — as  unquestionably  he  was — in  saying,  ‘  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  governments  arc  the  worst  of  culti¬ 
vators,  the  worst  of  manufacturers,  and  the  worst  of  traders 
the  fact  must  be  ascribed  to  causes  which  will  apply  at  least  as 
powerfully  to  the  governmental  direction  of  religion  and  educa¬ 
tion,  as  of  industry. 

If  there  ever  was  an  age  or  a  country  in  which  society  put 
forth  glorious  energies  for  its  own  renovation,  it  is  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  hardly  a  conceivable  depart¬ 
ment  of  duty  or  benevolence  that  men  arc  not  endeavouring  to 
fill.  Since  the  century  came  in,  England  seems  to  have  lived 
ages  of  improvement ;  nor  is  there  yet  the  least  symptom  of  stop 
or  decline.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  machine  glides  on  with 
accelerated  speed.  Our  towns  arc  crowded  with  monuments  of 
public  spirit  and  honourable  enterprise,  of  charity  and  ])iety. 
The  triumphs  of  freedom  arc  written  in  the  largest  characters  on 
the  face  of  our  land.  This  is  not  the  self-complacent  boast  of 
Englishmen :  it  is  the  well-remembered  tribute  of  admiration 
publicly  rendered  to  our  voluntary  system  by  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  statesmen  of  the  age,  himself  identified  with  the 
oj)positc  system — IM.  Guizot. 

It  would  be  very  easy,  and  no  less  gratifying,  to  fill  our  pages 
with  illustrations;  but  one  fact  speaks  and  sums  up  volumes. 
Mr.  Sampson  Low,  jun.,  in  his  recent  interesting  work  on  ‘  The 
Charities  of  London,’  fills  453  ])ages  with  an  enumeration  of 
those  charities ;  and  the  summary  of  the  whole  is  this — that  in 
this  metropolis,  in  addition  to  all  congregational  charities,  there 
are  491  general  charities,  of  7vhich  294  hare  been  founded  within 
the  present  century  ;  and  that  the  annual  income  of  those  charities 
is  as  follows  : — 

Income  from  voluntary  contributions  ....  £1,022,864 
„  funded  property . 741,869 

Total  income . £1,764,733 

4  he  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  within  the 
halt-century,  and  especially  within  the  last  thirty  years,  is  an 
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evidence  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist,  of  the  power  of  a  nation, 
awakened  to  the  value  of  knowledge,  to  train  its  own  juvenile 
population.  On  the  day  before  these  pages  are  issiu‘d,  a  census 
w  ill  have  been  taken,  w  hich,  if  carefully  and  accurately  executed, 
w  ill  give  us  more  exact  educational  and  religious  statistics  than 
w  e  have  hitherto  possessed.  But  as  it  may  be  some  time  before 
the  residts  are  draw  n  out  and  published,  w^e  can  now'  only  judge 
from  former  returns. 

According  to  the  educational  returns  obtained  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  Lord  Brougham’s  chairman¬ 
ship,  in  1818,  the  number  of  day-scholars  in  England  and  Wales 
^  was  in  that  year  674,883,  and  of  Sunday-scliolars,  447,‘2i25. 
According  to  the  returns  of  Lord  Kerry’s  committee  in  1833, 
the  number  of  day-scholars  was  1,276,917,  and  of  Sinulav- 
scholars,  1,548,890  : — showing  an  increase,  in  fifteen  years,  of 
602,064  day-scholars,  and  1,101,665  Sunday-scholars.  There 
are  no  general  ollicial  returns  later  than  1833;  but  in  the  year 
1846,  when  school  statistics  w  ere  much  discussed,  the  number  of 
day-scholars  was  suppost'd  by  Mr.  E.  Baines  to  have  reaclud 
1,876,947  ;  by  Professor  lloppus,  2,000,000  ;  and  by  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  2,200,000.  The  number  of  Sunday-scholars  was  at  the 
same  time  estimated  at  2,000,000.  If  we  take  the  medium 
estimate,  Professor  Hoppus’s,  and  if  we  com])arc  the  scholars 
with  the  population  in  the  three  years,  w  c  shall  have  the  follow- 


ing  results : — 

- 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Day-Si'hoIarSt  Sunday -Siholars^  and  Population^  in 

1818,  1833,  and  1840. 

Years. 

1 

1 

Population. 

Day-Scholars,  j 

Proportion 
of  Day- 
Scholars  to 
Population.  1 

1  Proportion 
Sunday-  '  of  Suiulay- 
Scholars.  i  Scholars  to 
Population. 

i  1818  ! 

1  1 

11,398,167 

674,883 

j  1  to  17 

447,225  j  1  to  24 

[  1883  1 

14,417,110 

1,276,947 

1  1  „  ll.i 

1,548,890  j  1  „  9i 

’  1846  1 

17,026,024 

2,000,000 

00 

2,000,000  j  1  „  8J 

Incrcase  of  Population  from  1818  to  1846  .  50  per  cent. 

Ditto  Day-Scholars  ditto  .  255  „ 

Ditto  Sunday-Scholars  ditto  .319  „ 


If  these  figures  even  approach  to  correctness  (and  w'C  sec  no 
reason  to  doubt  it),  the  results  are  so  splendid  as  to  justify  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  pow  er  of  the  Voluntary  principle. 
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But  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  where  this  extraordinary 
fervour  exists  for  new  systems  of  education  under  legal  com¬ 
pulsion,  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  people  can  do 
what  they  please  in  the  creation  of  schools.  In  the  ‘  preface  ’ 
to  the  Rev.  C.  Richson’s  ‘  Suggestions,’  he  gives  a  table  showing 
accommodation  in  public  schools  (Sunday  and  day-schools)  in 
the  parish  of  Manchester,  for  66,000  children  ;  whilst  the  num¬ 
ber  of  day-scholars  in  those  schools  is  only  18,500;  leaving 
*  redundant  day-school-rooni  {above  what  is  used)  for  47,500 
children.'*  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  there  is  accommodation  in 
the  Church  day-schools  alone  for  27,000  children,  with  an  actual 
attendance  of  only  9,000.  There  are,  or  were  lately,  very  noble 
schools  belonging  to  other  denominations,  which  were  closed 
from  want, of  scholars.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  at  this 
moment  there  is  far  more  school  accommodation  in  Manchester ^ 
than  could  by  any  possibility  be  used.  And  how  has  all  this 
accommodation  been  provided  ?  Nineteen-tioentieths  of  it,  tee 
believe^  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  religious  bodies.  If 
secular  schools  are  wanted,  let  them  be  provided  ;  the  thing  is 
nearly  as  soon  done  as  said,  in  that  wealthy  and  munificent  city. 
If  it  is  alleged  that  the  working-classes  cannot  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  but  must  have  education  given  to  them 
gratuitously,  it  is  the  most  outrageous  of  delusions ;  for  there  is 
not  in  England  or  in  Europe  a  body  of  workmen  better  paid 
than  those  in  Manchester.  All  the  police  returns  of  that  city 
demonstrate  moral  and  educational  improvement,  to  a  most 
gratifying  extent.  We  extract  the  following  from  the  ^  Criminal 
and  Miscellaneous  Statistical  Returns  of  the  Manchester  Police  ’ 
for  1849,  printed  in  1850 : — 


CRIME  IN  MANCHESTER,  from 

1840  TO  1849. 

Years. 

1 

! 

1 

Population. 

Prisoners  Convicted. 

Uneducated. 

Number 

Convicted. 

Proportion  to 
I’opulation. 

Number 

Uneducated 

Proportion  to 
Population. 

18-10 

235,139 

671 

*28  per  cent. 

368 

•15  per  cent. 

1815 

295,277 

535 

•18 

189 

•08 

18-16 

299,382 

527 

•17 

210 

•07 

1847 

299,4-15 

054 

•21 

235 

•07 

1848 

299,445 

646 

•21 

209 

•06  „ 

1849 

302,182 

527 

•17 

171 

1 

o 
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Thus,  in  nine  years,  the  population  increased  from  235,139  to 
302,182;  but  in  the  same  period  the  number  of  convicts  dimi¬ 
nished  from  671  to  527,  or  from  a  proportion  of  *28  per  cent,  to 
*17  per  cent,  of  the  population;  and  the  number  of  the  un¬ 
educated  convicts  diminished  from  368  to  171,  or  from  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  *15  per  cent,  to  *05  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Facts  such  as  these  might  be  multiplied.  But  unless  these  can 
be  impugned,  there  is  unanswerable  proof  that  the  people  are 
both  able  and  willing  to  provide  for  their  own  education,  without 
either  government  help  or  legislative  compulsion. 

We  merely  add  the  undeniable  position,  that  never,  at  any 
period  of  English  history,  was  there  so  great  an  amount  of  edu¬ 
cational  machinery  in  operation  as  in  1851.  Not  one  of  all  the 
School  Societies,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  abandoned,  or 
has  slackened  its  efforts.  Not  one  of  the  means  of  popular 
instruction  referred  to  in  the  commencement  of  this  article  has 
been  withdra^^^l.  On  the  contrary,  all  arc  on  the  increase. 
The  Established  Church  is  opening  new  National  Schools  in 
London,  at  Cheltenham,  and  in  several  of  the  dioceses.  Th(‘ 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  are  vying  with  each 
other  in  activity.  The  Wesleyans  have  raised  their  great 
training  institution  in  AVestminster.  It  is  true  that  in  all  these 
buildings  a  portion — a  comparatively  small  portion — of  the 
cost  has  been  contributed  by  the  Government ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  a  single  one  of  these  efforts  would  have  failed  to  be  made, 
if  tlie  public  purse  had  been  closed.  For  we  see  that  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Board  of  Education  has  purchased,  without  any  such 
lielp,  the  buildings  of  Homerton  College  (already  consecrated 
for  such  a  purpose,)  for  its  Normal  Schools,  and  is  carrying  on  its 
work  with  energy.  The  Voluntary  School  Association  is  also 
training  teachers  with  unremitting  zeal.  And  there  is  not  a 
single  feature  so  striking,  in  every  suburb  of  this  vast  metropolis, 
or  from  all  the  railways  that  traverse  the  length  and  breadth  ot 
the  provinces,  as  the  number  of  churelies,  chapels,  schools,  and 
public  institutions  springing  up  in  every  seat  of  j)opnlation. 

A\  c  do  not  say  the  work  is  done ;  but  it  is  being  done. 
Immense  progress  has  been  made  within  our  own  day,  and  is 
now  being  made.  We  receive  it  as  a  decisive  admission  of 
increased  intelligence,  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  announced 
another  extension  of  the  suffrage.  AVe  point  out  to  our  country¬ 
men,  that  what  has  been  done  has  been  (with  a  comparatively 
slight  exception)  entirely  by  the  people  themselves,  under  a 
system  ot  perfect  freedom.  To  abandon  that  system  for  one  of 
compulsion,  of  centralization,  and  of  forced  uniformity,  and  to 
purchase  the  new  system  at  the  expense  of  wounding  the  con¬ 
sciences  and  outraging  the  feelings  of  a  large  proportion  ol  the 
people,  including  the  bulk  of  religious  men  and  many  ot  the 
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best  tVioiuls  of  education,  would  be  a  false  step  and  full  of  peril. 
Let  us  adhere  to  Ireedom,  and  we  offend  neither  sect  nor  secular  : 
all  may  put  forth  their  zeal  according  to  their  own  judgments  ; 
and  freedom  will  bear  the  fruits  it  has  ever  borne — intellectual 
and  moral  power,  together  with  justice,  truth,  progress,  and  peace. 


3Jritf  lintirrs. 


The  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary,  A  Cmtcnanj  Commemoration  of  the 
fahours  and  Services^  Literarij  and  Devotionaf  of  the  Rev,  Isaac 
Watts^  D.D,  Preceded  by  Remarks  on  the  Oriyin  of  Psalmody  and 
Christiati  Hymnoloyy  in  Karlier  Times,  lly  Josiah  Conder.  London  : 
John  Snow.  18;5L 

This  elegant  volume  was  originally  prepared  as  a  paper  to  be  read  at 
the  last  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  at  Southamp¬ 
ton — the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Watts.  The  suggestion  of  such  a  paper 
was  a  happy  one,  and  certainly  to  no  one  could  its  preparation  have 
been  more  fittingly  assigned  than  to  Mr.  Conder,  whose  heart  and  pen 
have  done  so  much  to  enrich  the  devotional  psalmody  of  our  churches. 
The  preliminary  chapter  on  the  origin  of  Psalmody  and  Christian 
llymnology  in  earlier  times,  is  extremely  interesting  for  the  valuable 
information  it  conveys  on  a  subject  respecting  which  much  ignorance 
prevails.  Though  brief,  it  is  more  than  a  mere  compilation  of  dry 
facts.  Throughout,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  company  of  one  whose 
deepest  sympathies  are  with  his  subject — one  who  is  himself  possessed 
of  the  poet's  soul.  The  tribute  paid  to  Watts  is  graceful,  just,  and 
discriminating.  The  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Psalms  as  an  element 
in  devotional  worship  will  be  useful  in  rebuking,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
superstitious  reverence  which  is  paid  to  the  letter  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  regardless  of  their  spirit ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  reckless 
innovation  which  would  entirely  destroy  the  separate  character  of  the 
l*saltcr.  With  all  his  warm  admiration  of  Dr.  Watts,  as  the  poet  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  with  no  measured  acknowledgment  of  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  him,  yet  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Conder  is  one  of  those 
who  advocate  a  revision  of  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  such 
a  compression  of  their  bulk  by  the  omission  of  those  portions  which 
are  never  used,  that  they  might  be  incorporated  into  one  book  with 
other  hymns.  We  see  by  an  announcement  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
that  he  is  already  engaged  in  this  work  of  revision.  Surely  the  odious 
two-book  system  cannot  last  much  longer.  Much,  very  much  as  we 
owe  to  Dr.  Watts,  yet  our  collection  of  devotional  hymns,  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  sj)iritual  character — expressive  of  the  deeper  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  the  soul,  is  meagre  and  defective.  Ihe  author  of  this 
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volume  has  himself  done  much  to  supply  the  defect — but  still  the  want 
is  not  fully  met.  We  hope  that  the  attention  which  this  volume  will 
draw  to  Dr.  Watts,  may  inspire  some  of  kindred  spirit  to  take  up  his 
lyre,  and  give  forth  strains  which  may  express  the  thoughts  and  help 
the  devotions  of  many  human  hearts.  Those  who  heard  this  paper 
read  at  Southampton  will  be  glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  it 
in  its  present  attractive  form,  and  those  who  heard  it  not,  will  find  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  recreation  in  its  perusal,  and  will  unite  with  us 
in  thanking  Mr.  Conder  for  his  truly  interesting  and  able  paper. 


Christianity  and  its  Evidences :  A  Course  of  Six  Lectures,  delivered 
at  Newcastle^on-Tyne,  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.  London: 
B.  L.  Green. 

Being  in  Newcastle  one  Sunday,  during  the  last  summer,  our  attention 
was  attracted  to  placards  announcing  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  the 
same  day,  in  opposition  to  Christianity.  In  these  bills,  which  stared  on 
the  frequenters  of  public  worship,  as  they  passed  to  their  several 
sanctuaries,  reference  was  made,  in  the  most  profane  manner,  to  sub¬ 
jects  which  the  pious  of  every  denomination  approach  with  awe  and 
affection,  and  which  we  believe  the  mass  of  the  people  venerate.  On 
inquiry,  we  learnt  that  strong  efforts  w'ere  being  made  by  means  of 
lectures,  and  a  cheap  literature,  to  diffuse  among  the  population  of 
that  district  the  lessons  of  infidelity,  and  for  a  time,  with  so  much 
apparent  success,  that  the  sceptics  raised  the  note  of  triumph.  We 
were  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Rogers  intended  to  give,  in  a  public  room, 
on  week-day  evenings,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Evidences,  with  a 
special  view  to  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  course  was  delivered,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  form  of  the 
present  volume.  The  lectures  are  six  in  number,  and  the  titles,  which 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  was  treated,  arc — 
1.  The  Ideal  of  Christianity.  2.  The  Oracles  of  Christianity.  3.  The 
Antecedents  of  Christianity.  4.  The  Records  of  Christianity.  5.  The 
Founder  of  Christianity.  6.  The  Antagonists  of  Christianity. 

These  subjects  are  discussed  in  a  manner  which  displays  a  large 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  and  facts  which  demonstrate 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  study  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  in  modern  times  have  been  brought  forward  to  cast  a  doubt 
on  the  genuineness  of  particular  books.  The  great  excellence  of  the 
volume  is  its  dealing  with  infidelity  in  those  forms  in  which  it  is  put 
forth  by  its  apostles  of  the  present  age.  Mr.  Rogers,  with  great  intel¬ 
ligence  and  power,  points  out  the  baseless  assumptions,  and  inconse¬ 
quential  reasonings,  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  Strauss,  Parker, 
and  others  of  that  school.  We  think  that  the  present  publication  may 
do  much  service  in  guiding  the  thoughtful  to  such  a  view  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  evidences  as  will  enable  them  to  repel  many  of  the  objections 
which  some  with  little  learning  can  very  glibly  put  forth.  Passages  of 
much  eloquence  and  beauty  abound  in  the  volume,  which  indicate  that 
the  writer  is  an  accomplished  lecturer,  as  well  as  an  acute  and  vigorous 
rcasoner. 
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Euphranor,  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  London :  William  Pickering. 

A  CHARMING  little  volume,  which  we  have  read  with  much  pleasure, 
and  recommend  to  the  early  acquaintance  of  intelligent  and  inquisitive 
young  men.  The  interlocutors  are,  a  young  medical  practitioner  at 
Cambridge,  and  Euphranor,  Lexilogus,  Lycion,  and  Phidippus,  four 
collegians ;  and  the  subjects  of  their  discourse  are  accurately  described 
by  the  first  when  he  tells  us : — ‘And  so  we  went  on,  partly  in  jest, 
partly  in  earnest,  drawing  philosophers  of  all  kinds  into  the  same  net 
in  which  we  had  entangled  the  poet  and  his  critic — how  the  best 
histories  had  been  written  by  those  who  had  been  busy  actors  in  them 
— how  the  moralist  who  worked  alone  and  dyspeptic  in  his  closet  was 
most  apt  to  mismeasure  humanity,  and  be  very  angry  when  his  system 
would  not  fit ;  and  so  on  a  great  deal  more.*  Such  dialogues,  amongst 
such  speakers,  must  of  course  contain  much  which  our  gravity  con¬ 
demns.  The  wheat,  however,  far  outweighs,  and  not  only  so,  but  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  bulk,  the  chaff,  and  we  recommend  our  readers  to  separate 
them  for  themselves. 


Lectures  delivered  at  the  Monthly  United  Service  of  the  Nonconformist 
Churches  in  Nottingham^  with  other  Discourses  preached  on  Public 
Occasions.  By  Samuel  M‘ All.  12mo.  London:  J.  Snow. 

This  volume  furnishes  a  fair  idea  of  our  present  Nonconformist 
preaching.  We  regard  it  as  a  creditable  specimen  of  the  preach¬ 
ing — less  polished  perhaps,  and  less  carefully  adjusted,  but  the  same 
in  substantial  fulness  and  vigour  of  thought — that  is  weekly  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  large  portion  of  our  Nonconformist  congregations.  Mr. 
AI‘A11  is  a  ‘  scribe  w'ell  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  *  and  he  is 
evidently  solicitous  that  all  who  hear  him  shall  be  so  too. 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  remark  that  these  Lectures  have  been 
prepared  with  more  than  ordinary  care  ;  they  are  not  the  common  Sab¬ 
bath  ministrations  of  their  author,  although  experience  proves  that  a 
man’s  productions,  whether  ordinary  or  special,  will  all  bear  the  same 
general  characteristics.  The  Nonconforming  churches  in  Nottingham 
have  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  practice  of  assembling  together  from 
time  to  time  for  fraternal  association,  and  especially  of  uniting  in  a 
monthly  service,  at  which  the  ministers  preach  in  rotation  upon  some 
specified  topic ;  and  the  sermons  before  us,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
were  preached  on  these  occasions.  They  arc,  for  the  most  part,  simple 
and  lucid  in  their  arrangement — the  author  rightly  estimating  \)\^  forte 
and  the  end  of  pulpit  ministrations,  gives  a  studied  prominence  to  the 
practical.  The  style  is  simple,  chaste,  elegant,  and  unassuming,  with 
here  and  there  a  burr  to  make  it  stick — a  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
preacher’s  thoughts,  and  nothing  more — his  good  taste  rejecting  the 
fineries  and  fopperies  with  which  so  many  sermons  are  bestuck.  The 
author  abounds  in  felicitous  quotations  of  Scripture,  at  the  inlaying  of 
which  he  is  very  skilful ;  occasionally  quaintnesses  occur,  indicating 
something  of  dry  humour,  never,  however,  offending  against  the  pro¬ 
prieties  of  sacred  writing.  And  when  events  or  characters  are  to  bo 
delineated,  he  succeeds  well  in  a  vivid  picturing  of  them,  as,  for  ex* 
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ample,  in  the  first  Lecture,  where  Paul  is  described  preaching  in 
Antioch. 

The  Lectures  are  miscellaneous  in  their  themes.  The  Aspects  of 
Modern  Infidelity — Revivals  of  Religion — the  Gradation  and  Harmony 
of  Religious  Dispensations — C'hristian  Churches,  and  their  relationship 
to  Christian  Life — Christian  Union,  and  the  Means,  True  and  False, 
adopted  for  promoting  it — Human  Responsibility,  &cc. — are  the  topics 
discussed;  and  the  mode  of  treating  them  has  suggested  various 
thoughts  which  we  had  jotted  down  for  remark,  but  must  forbear. 

We  wish  Mr.  M‘A11  had  substituted  some  other  subject  for  the 
Fourteenth  Lecture.  The  topic  selected  is  not  the  best  fitted  for  his 
purpose,  and  the  manner  of  its  discussion  is  an  exception  to  his  success¬ 
ful  treatment  of  the  rest.  The  sermon  is  feeble  and  illogical  in  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  the  apprehension  of  the  true  character  and  connexion  of 
the  Transfiguration,  is  not  what  such  a  topic  requires.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  commend  this  volume  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
useful  of  its  kind  that  we  have  latterly  seen.  We  shall  hope  to  meet 
Mr.  M‘All  again. 


The  Helation  of  Philosophy  to  Theology ^  and  of  Theology  to  Religion. 
Reprinted  from  the  ^  Eclectic  Revieu'.^  January  ^  .  Revised  and 

extended.  London:  Ward  and  Co. 

As  this  is  a  reprint  from  our  own  Journal,  w'e  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a  simple  announcement  of  its  separate  issue.  It  is  printed  in  a 
neat  and  portable  size,  ‘  in  the  hope  of  promoting  more  widely  the 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  Coleridge’s  w'orks,  as  a  preliminary  discipline 
to  theological  study.’  * 


ilruinu  nf  tlit  31!nn}jj. 


The  Russell  Cabinet  has  been  reinstated  in  office,  and  the  country  has 
now  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  its  future  policy  will  justify 
and  confirm  its  re-occupation  of  Downing -street.  We  are  by  no  means 
sanguine.  Were  w'e  to  assume  the  province  of  a  seer,  we  should 
say  much  on  the  loss  of  reputation  and  political  status  likely  to  accrue 
to  Lord  John  and  his  associates  from  their  return  to  the  Treasury 
Hcnches.  On  account  of  the  Whigs  we  regret  this,  for  they  have  a 
historic  name  which  we  do  not  wish  to  see  sullied  ;  but  on  no 
other  ground  do  we  deplore  it.  The  family  coteries  of  Whiggery  re¬ 
quire  to  be  broken  up;  and  what  has  just  occurred  will  hasten  this. 
Moreover,  the  stock  of  aristocratic  legislators  is  shown  to  be  greatly 
reduced,  and  though  a  desperate  efi'ort  is  being  made  to  keep  the  mono- 
poly,  we  have  no  fear  for  the  result.  What  we  have  witnessed  is  only 
one  of  many  scenes  which  will  be  enacted  before  the  common  right  of 
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Englishmen  in  the  business  of  legislation  is  admitted.  Both  Whigs 
and  Tories  will  struggle  hard  on  this  point.  They  will  do  everything, 
will  submit  to  everything,  will  hazard  everything,  before  their  craft  is 
surrendered.  Yielded,  however,  it  must  be.  The  times  for  oligarchical 
rule  are  passed.  Mere  names  have  lost  their  spell,  and  our  people, 
with  all  their  folly,  are  wise  enough  to  require  that  knowledge,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  sympathy  with  their  interests,  should  characterise  their 
rulers.  We  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  initial  struggle.  The  real  con¬ 
test  is  to  come  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  it  will  be  brief  and 
conclusive.  The  true  Conservatism  of  the  age  is  in  giving  to  the 
people  their  due  weight  in  the  legislative  and  executive  councils  of  the 
nation.  We  must  secure  talent  and  public  virtue,  by  whomsoever  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  in  whatever  class  seen,  without  regard  to  the  interested 
cliques  which  claim  a  monopoly  of  wisdom.  We  were  on  this  ground — 
to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations — sorry  at  the  tone  of  Lord  John’s 
closing  remarks  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  February.  We  cannot 
go  the  length  of  the  ‘  Daily  News’  in  saying  that  they  ‘  filled  us  with 
sad  and  supreme  disgust ;’  but  we  do  say,  without  hesitation,  that  they 
betokened  great  deficiency  of  judgment,  and  unaccountable  ignorance 
of  his  real  strength.  He  may  not  have  meant  it — we  do  not  believe  he 
did — but  his  words  are  understood  to  indicate  an  unalterable  determina¬ 
tion  to  maintain  an  aristocratic  position,  and  will  be  referred  to,  in 
coming  times,  as  marking  out  the  line  which  separates  his  lordship 
from  the  people. 

We  need  not  now  refer  to  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place. 
The  Premier  and  Sir  James  Graham  in  the  Commons,  and  Lords 
Stanley  and  Aberdeen  in  the  Lords,  have  given  their  several  versions. 
From  the  whole  it  appears  that  Lord  Stanley  shrunk  from  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  office  as  the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party,  and  that  Sir 
James  Graham  declined  to  unite  his  fortunes  with  liOrd  John  on 
account  of  ‘  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Ifill.’  Some  of  our  contemporaries 
appear  to  us  to  confound  the  resignation  of  the  Russell  Cabinet  with 
the  non-incorporation  of  the  Peelites,  when  they  refer  the  former  to 
the  Papal  agitation.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  would  have  passed  both  Houses  with  overwhelming  majorities. 

e  know  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  division  which  took  place — 
to  G3 — did  not  represent  the  comparative  strength  of  parties.  The 
only  objection  to  the  measure,  from  what  may  be  termed  the  Ministerial 
and  Protestant  sections  of  the  House,  w'as,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Many  thought  and  said  tliis  ;  but  none  who  were  friendly  to  legislation 
refused  to  receive  the  instalment,  though  some  affirmed  that  it  was  far 
less  than  ought  to  have  been  offered.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
Papal  question  was  concerned,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  resignation 
of  Ministers ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  the  Government  would  have  been 
sustained  by  majorities  far  greater  than  have  been  known  for  years 
past.  But  though  this  question  did  not  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Cabinet,  it  doubtless  prevented — such  at  least  is  the  showing  of  the 
parties  concerned — the  formation  of  a  coalition  ministry,  consisting  of 
Whigs  and  Peelites.  On  this  point  we  need  not  enlarge.  The 
country  is  familiar  with  the  statements  made ;  and  the  time  is  not  yet 
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come  for  our  knowing  the  more  private  and  individual  aims  of  tlic 
policy  pursued. 

It  is  enough,  at  present,  to  note,  that  under  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  her  Majesty  has  called  on  her  former  Ministers  to 
resume  their  posts,  and  that  they  have  most  dutifully  complied  with 
her  summons.  ‘After  what  has  occurred,’  said  Lord  John,  ‘and  the 
failure  of  the  repeated  attempts  to  form  a  Government,  which  have 
been  detailed  to  the  House,  we  thought  we  could  not  perform  our 
duty  to  her  Majesty  and  the  public,  otherwise  than  by  accepting  the 
offer  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  make  to  us.’  We  do  not  impugn  the 
integrity  or  high-mindedness  of  this  decision.  It  may  have  been  all 
it  should  be,  but  it  is  hard  to  persuade  the  country  that  a  wise  course 
has  been  pursued.  The  self-complacency  of  Ministers  would,  un¬ 
questionably,  be  diminished,  if  they  realized  the  feeling  with  which  the 
country  witnessed  their  return  to  office.  No  bonfires  were  lighted,  no 
bells  were  rung,  no  living  man,  as  we  believe — save  those  personally 
interested — rejoiced  in  the  fact.  The  Administration  had  worn  out 
the  endurance  of  the  nation  ;  not  a  particle  of  enthusiasm  remained. 
Amongst  its  followers,  a  dull,  dead,  feeling  of  indifference  prevailed; 
not,  be  it  remembered,  from  any  preference  of  their  opponents,  any 
liking  of  Lord  Stanley  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  simply  from  the  conviction 
that  they  were  a  drag  on  the  political  wheel — so  much  dead  weight, 
which  broke  down  the  strength  and  exhausted  the  energies  of  more 
active  and  earnest  reformers.  For  a  time  the  country  was  incredulous. 
They  could  not  believe  that  the  Ministry,  as  a  whole,  were  reinstated. 
People  had  made  up  their  minds  to  the  return  of  Lord  John  and  of  a 
section  of  his  Cabinet,  but  when  assured  that  the  whole  were  back  in 
Downing-street,  they  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  looked  incredulous,  as  if 
awaking  from  a  dream.  It  never  entered  into  their  thoughts  that  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  or  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  now  Lord  Broughton,  or 
other  mere  nullities,  could  be  returned  upon  their  hands.  But  so  it  is. 
The  Russell  Cabinet,  intart,  is  again  in  office,  and,  so  far  as  the  future 
can  be  seen,  there  is  no  improvement  in  their  policy  or  measures. 

When  the  first  feeling  of  surprise  had  subsided,  some  began  to 
speculate  on  coming  events.  Lord  John,  it  was  imagined,  had  resumed 
office  with  a  view  of  carrying  ‘  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,’  and, 
having  done  so,  would  be  joined  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  other 
Pcclites.  A  compact  and  strong  government  it  was  alleged  would,  in 
such  case,  be  formed,  which  would  command  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  effectually  resist  a  return  to  protection.  Now  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  all  this.  The  antecedents  of  the  Peelites  are^  not 
of  an  order  to  permit  our  entertaining  any  such  anticipations, 
neither  arc  their  numbers  or  their  influence,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
likely  to  save  a  feeble  and  tottering  Cabinet.  Moreover,  we  have 
our  misgiving  on  other  points,  especially  since  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  walked  out  of  the  Ilouse,  arm  in  arm,  to  reeord  their 
votes  ayainst  the  (iovernment  on  Lord  Duncan’s  motion.  One  thing  is 
clear.  It  was  perfect  madness  for  Lord  John  to  resume  the  Govern¬ 
ment  unless  he  was  prepared  to  amend  his  policy,  and,  by  more 
liberal  and  vigorous  measures,  to  reunite  the  scattered  members  of 
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the  Liberal  party.  He  had  fallen  into  the  rear,  and  having  failed  in 
negotiation  with  the  Free-trade  section  of  the  Conservatives,  there 
was  no  alternative  apparently  left  him,  but  to  recover  the  con- 
tidence  of  the  more  forward  of  the  Liberals.  Men  looked  for  this,  but 
have  looked  in  vain,  and  their  disappointment  has  confounded  and 
bewildered  them.  Nearly  two  hundred  members  assembled  in  Down- 
ing-street  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  the  general  impression  received 
was,  that  the  Government  would  proceed  with  greater  energy  and 
more  liberalism  than  it  had  done.  Nothing  of  this,  however,  appeared 
in  the  explanations  which  the  Premier  gave  to  the  Commons  on  the 
7th,  while  the  alterations  which  the  Home  Secretary  proceeded  to 
announce  in  ‘  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,’  betrayed  the  old  vacilla¬ 
tion  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  which  are  unhappily  characteristic  of 
the  Whig  Cabinet.*  Sir  11.  Inglis  correctly  described  the  measure  as 


•  While  deeply  regretting  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  John,  we  cannot 
express  the  disgust  with  w^hich,  in  common  with  all  honest  men,  we  have 
witnessed  the  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  London  daily  press.  The  ‘  Times’ 
has  maintained  its  usual  character  with  a  hardihood  which  has  made  us  blush 
for  the  community  which  sustains  it.  Ready,  like  the  Free  Com])anie8 
of  a  former  age,  to  let  itself  to  the  highest  bidder,  it  has  forsworn  itself, 
and  now  bitterly  rails  at  the  men  whom  only  yesterday  it  lauded  to  the  skies. 
Anything  more  shameless  than  the  course  pursued  by  this  journal  respect¬ 
ing  the  llurham  letter,  we  have  never  witnessed.  We  are  no  worshippers 
of  Lord  John.  We  have  freely,  and  on  many  occasions,  animadverted  on 
his  policy,  and  should  he  continue  in  pow^r  shall  do  so,  we  doubt  not,  again 
and  again.  Yet  we  loathe  from  our  very  souls  the  warfare  now  w  aged  against 
him.  It  is  as  un-Engiish  as  it  is  mendacious — as  insulting  to  the  nation,  as  it 
is  ungenerous  and  base  to  Lord  John.  *  We  are  as  alive,’  says  the  ‘Daily 
News,’  and  we  adopt  its  language,  ‘  to  his  defects  as  to  his  merits.  But  when 
we  recollect  his  long  career,  his  early  struggles,  not  for  place,  which  w  as  then 
hopeless,  but  for  the  achievement  of  those  great  measures  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  which  for  ever  must  attach  to,  and  immortalize  his  name,  we 
must  own  that  we  regard  those  flatterers  who  licked  this  great  minister’s  plate, 
and^  who  now',  curs  that  they  are,  turn  to  bay  and  to  bite  at  his  heels,  with  a 
feeling  of  contempt  indeed  for  them,  but  of  indignant  sorrow  for  the  country 
whose  character  they  stain.’ 

The  ‘Morning  Chronicle’  has  labored  hard  to  effect  a  junction  of  the 
PeeliUs  with  a  section  of  the  Russell  Cabinet.  The  animus  of  this  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent.  Many  of  the  Peelites  are  Puseyites  of  the  first  water,  who 
denounce  all  legislation  on  the  Papal  question.  In  this  they  are  supported  by 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  are  known  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  Grey  section  of  the  Cabinet.  The  ‘  Morning  Chronicle’  is  their 
organ,  and  those  w’ho  want  to  know  what  that  party  would  do  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  have  only  to  consult  the  leaders  of  this  journal.  Were  it  the  property 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman  it  could  not  more  thoroughly,  or  with  more  apparent 
zeal,  advocate  his  cause.  Truly  there  is  a  near  relationship  between 
I’useyism  and  Popery,  and  the  abettors  of  the  former  readily  learn  the  speech 
and  adopt  the  policy  of  the  latter.  To  compass  their  ecclesiastical  purpose 
they  advocate  the  abandonment  of  a  colleague  whose  views  are  in  obvious 
harmony  with  the  great  body  of  the  community.  We  deeply  regret  that  the 
Premier  should  give  his  opponents  the  advantage  which  they  will  not  fail  to 
reap  from  his  own  w’ant  of  firmness  and  courage.  There  must  be  a  secret 
history  here  w  hich  time  only  will  tlisclose. 
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reminding  him  of  ‘  the  play  of  “  Hamlet  ”  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left 
out.*  The  second  and  third  clauses  of  the  bill  are  now  omitted,  and  the 
measure  purports,  in  consequence,  to  be  a  mere  declaratory  prohibition — 
under  a  specific  penalty — of  the  assumption  of  certain  ecclesiastical  titles. 
This  is  the  light  in  which  it  was  exhibited  by  Sir  George  Grey,  who, 
after  expounding  the  views  of  the  Cabinet,  proceeded  to  meet  the 
objections  which  were  likely  to  be  advanced  against  the  measure  ‘  as 
unworthy  of  the  occasion,  and  not  of  a  character  to  justify  the  expec¬ 
tations  which  had  been  excited.*  We  need  not  say  that  we  join  in 
these  objections,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  process  which  has 
induced  the  Premier  to  submit  his  bill  to  such  an  emasculating  process. 
As  a  mere  question  of  titles,  we  care  nothing  about  the  matter.  It 
lies,  in  such  case,  between  the  two  rival  hierarchies,  and  we  would  not 
cross  the  street  to  decide  it  one  \vay  or  the  other. 

But  it  has  a  larger  aspect,  which  engages  somewhat  of  our  interest, 
and  which  makes  us  tender  of  the  bill  even  in  its  present  enfeebled  state. 
We  are  Englishmen, and,  therefore,  protest  against  a  foreign  potentate — 
be  he  Pope  or  King — assuming  to  divide  our  kingdom  according  to  his 
pleasure,  and  assigning  to  his  ministers  the  government  thereof.  We  re¬ 
cord  our  deliberate  judgment  against  such  an  assumption, in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  even  on  the  part  of  our  own  Sovereign,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
especially  hostile  to  it  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  ruler.  All  the  objections 
which  attach  to  the  former  case  are  applicable  to  the  latter;  while  there 
arc  other  and  specific  ones,  of  grave  character,  which  apply  to  it  exclu¬ 
sively.  So  far,  therefore,  and,  m  t/iis  smse,  we  concur  with  the  Home 
Secretary  in  thinking  there  should  be  ‘  a  national  prohibition  of  the 
assumption  of  all  such  titles.’ 

But  it  is  a  vastly  different  thing  to  deem  the  measure,  thus  reduced 
and  crippled,  adequate  to  the  occasion  which  has  given  it  birth,  and  to 
the  service  for  which  it  is  proffered.  On  this  ground  we  feel  no 
hesitation.  It  is  unworthy  both  of  the  Minister  and  of  the  nation. 
No  ingenuity  can  reconcile  it  with  the  Durham  Letter,  or  with  the 
speech  of  the  Premier  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill.  It  may 
admit  of  explanation,  but,  as  at  present  advised,  the  policy  of  Lord 
John  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  timidity,  vacillation,  and  political 
subserviency,  which  gives  a  character  of  untruthfulness  to  his  past 
professions,  and  is  adapted  to  low'er  the  reputation  of  public  men. 
It  would  seem,  though  w’e  hope  it  may  prove  otherwise,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  the  votes  of  certain  Irish  members,  he  has  consented 
to  reduce  his  bill  to  its  present  enfeebled  state.  If  such  has  been  his 
object,  he  will  realize  disappointment  only ;  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
members  have  pronounced  as  vehemently  against  the  present  measure 
as  against  its  predecessor. 

We  will  not,  however,  hastily  impute  to  Lord  John  a  policy  so  short¬ 
sighted  and  discreditable.  He  has  his  faults,  and  we  have  never 
hesitated  to  denounce  them ;  but  he  has  hitherto  maintained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  infinitely  above  such  suspicions.  We  wait  to  see  what  time  will 
disclose.  There  is  a  revelation  to  be  made  we  feel  assured,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  suspend  our  judgment  on  the  personal  question,  simply 
recording  our  conviction  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  bill  as  it  now’  stands. 
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There  is  a  view  of  the  matter  to  which  we  must  briefly  advert, 
and  which,  if  sustained,  would  give  a  very  equivocal  character  to  the 
ministerial  procedure.  The  case  stands  thus  : — The  bill  in  its  original 
state,  interfering,  as  was  alleged,  with  certain  spiritual  acts  of  the 
Papal  Church,  ministers  consented  to  abandon  its  second  and  third 
clauses.  They  did  this  as  a  concession  to  objectors,  having  no  doubt 
previously  consulted  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  M‘Cullagh, 
however,  reported  to  the  House  on  the  14th  that  Mr.  Bethell,  of  the 
Chancery  bar,  Mr.  Bramwell,  of  the  Common-law  bar,  and  Mr.  Surrage, 
of  the  Chancery  bar,  had  been  consulted  respecting  such  omission,  and 
had  given  their  Opinion  that  it  would  be  inoperative.  This  report  was 
sufficiently  startling,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  subsequent 
statements  of  the  Premier  and  of  the  Attorney-General  constitute  a 
satisfactory  reply,  while  they  triumphantly  vindicate  the  ministerial 
measure  from  the  charges  of  intolerance  and  persecution  so  freely 
lavished  upon  it.  ‘  Gentlemen  wishing  to  oppose  this  bill,’  said  the 
former,  ‘  have  represented  it  as  one  of  persecution,  and  they  say  the 
first  clause  contains  within  itself  the  enactment  of  the  second  and  third 
— that  preserving  the  second  and  third,  or  omitting  the  second  and 
third,  will  make  no  essential  difference,  for  the  first  earries  the  same  con¬ 
sequences.  Now,  without  entering  into  a  case  of  law,  upon  which  many 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  have  already  spoken,  I  will  put  this  to  you. 
If  the  first  clause  is  so  very  persecuting  a  clause,  how  comes  it  that 
for  one-and-twenty  years  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  been 
subject  to  that  clause — and  that  we  have  hardly  heard  a  murmur  about 
it — that  the  only  expression  given  was  in  the  year  1 830  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  that  that  was  an  expression  of  acquiescence,  and  that, 
so  far  from  having  the  table  of  this  House  loaded  with  petitions 
against  it,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  have  been  silently  sub¬ 
mitting  to  it  ?’ 

The  Attorney-General  spoke  to  the  same  effect,  and  as  the  point 
is  of  considerable  importance  we  must  be  excused  for  quoting  his 
words  : — ‘  It  was  undoubtedly  the  law,’  he  said,  ‘  that  any  liability  by 
a  person  calling  himself  Archbishop  of  Westminster — that  any  bond 
or  any  bill  of  exchange  signed  by  such  a  person,  and  any  contract 
entered  into  by  him  under  such  a  title,  could  be  enforced  against  him. 
No  lawyer  would  dispute  that.  He  was  satisfied  also  that  no  lawyer 
would  be  found  to  dispute  this,  that  a  legacy  left  by  will  to  a  person 
styling  himself  Archbishop  of  Westminster  would  be  quite  valid  and 
good.  The  only  thing  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  look  to  would  be 
as  to  who  was  meant  as  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  There  was 
no  question  that  the  law  w'ould  operate  thus.  Nor  was  there  any 
doubt  that  it  would  be  the  sjime  thing  as  regarded  trusts  made  in 
favour  of  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  for  the  time  being.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  referred  to  a  judgment  of  Sir  E.  Sugden,  which  had 
been  carried  out  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  he  had  described.  He 
admitted  to  this  extent,  to  this  only,  that  the  second  clause  would  be 
included  in  the  first ;  if  there  were  any  act  which  was  only  proved  by 
reason  of  the  person  who  performed  it  being  bishop  of  a  territorial  see 
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holding  a  prohibited  title — if  it  could  only  be  efficiently  done  by 
persons  holding  these  titles,  then  it  would  be  void,  and  could  not  be 
founded  in,  or  enforced  in,  any  civil  court.  That  would  be  prevented 
by  the  first  clause,  and  it  might,  to  some  extent,  interfere  with  the  action 
of  synods,  as  far  as  it  w’as  necessary  for  civil  courts  to  do  so.  To  no 
other  extent  could  it  have  any  effect.  The  law  had  for  the  last  twenty- 
one  years  been  the  same  in  Ireland  as  he  was  speaking  of,  and  no 
inconvenience  or  oppression  had  been  felt,  or  at  least  exclaimed  against. 
The  bishops  had  not  felt  that  it  was  oppressive,  and  they  had  not 
been  prevented  from  doing  those  acts  which  were  necessary  for 
the  due  carrying  out  of  their  religion.  In  no  court  of  law  in  Ireland 
had  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  suffered  injury  from  this  state  of  the 


law.’ 


After  seven  days’  debate,  the  amendment  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Surrey  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  438  to  95,  which  fully  bears 
out  w'hat  we  have  elsewhere  said  respecting  the  comparative  strength 
of  parlies  on  this  question. 

The  debate,  though  protracted  to  a  wearisome  extent,  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good.  It  inculcates  many  useful  lessons,  some  of  which  arc 
far  from  pleasing.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  all  parties  concur  in 
reprobating  a  return  to  penal  legislation.  This  is  a  great  step  onward, 
and  shows  beyond  doubt  the  immense  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  of  religious  liberty.  In  1829,  it 
was  otherwise ;  and  since  then  individuals  belonging  to  one  of  our  great 
political  parties,  have  occasionally  been  heard  denouncing  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Act,  and  calling  for  its  repeal.  Nothing  of  this,  however,  has 
appeared  in  the  recent  debate.  All  concurred  in  maintaining  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  act  of  1829.  The  Ministers  who  propose  ‘  The  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Titles  Bill,’  and  the  most  zealous  of  their  supporters,  are,  on  this 
point,  perfectly  agreed  with  its  opponents.  Strong  terms  have,  no 
doubt,  bc'en  used  in  describing  the  measure ;  but  every  candid  man 
will  allow’  that  its  framers,  equally  with  its  opponents,  have  denounced 
the  employment  of  pains  and  penalties  in  matters  spiritual.  We  regard 
this  unanimity  with  unfeigned  satisfaction.  It  marks  an  epoch  from 
which  future  legislation  will  date. 

Again,  the  debate  has  placed  beyond  doubt  the  strong  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  community.  The  Pope  has  evidently  been  misled  in 
estimating  the  feeling  of  England.  The  spread  of  Puseyism,  and  the 
conversions  which  have  taken  place  to  Home,  are  now  seen  to  have 
affected  very  slightly  the  general  body  of  the  nation.  They  were 
symptoms  of  a  fashion,  not  of  a  moral  change — were  the  superficial 
attributes  of  a  class,  not  the  indications  of  a  revolutionized  national 
sentiment.  There  never  w'as  a  period  when  the  British  people  w’crc 
more  resolved  to  maintain  their  Protestantism. 

Again,  the  views  of  Puseyite  politicians  have  been  disclosed,  and,  il 
we  mistake  not,  the  disclosure  has  sealed  their  fate  as  public  men. 
They  were  never  very  popular  with  the  people,  but  they  arc  now 
positively  otherwise.  Their  policy  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Papal  in 
spirit,  though  Protestant  in  name,  they  possess  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  those  of  the  Laudean  school,  and  are  clearly  without 
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support  in  the  country.  Prior  to  these  debates  they  might  have  hoped 
for  office,  on  the  ground  of  their  Free-trade  policy ;  but  a  wide  gulf 
now  intervenes  between  them  and  the  English  pcojde. 

Again,  the  philosophical  Radicals  arc  seen  in  their  true  colors.  We 
have  never  anticipated  much  from  them  ;  but  their  bitterest  foes  may 
find  matter  for  exultation  in  the  position  they  have  assumed,  and  the 
language  they  have  uttered.  Infidelity  was  the  dead  weight  which 
broke  down  the  old  Radical  party ;  and  religious  indifferentism — to  use 
the  mildest  word — will  be  equally  destructive  to  their  successors.  The 
pertness  and  clever  smattering  of  Mr.  Roebuck  are  unhappily  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  class,  and  a  large  section  of  the  people  are  too  earnest, 
and,  we  shrink  not  from  saying,  too  enlightened,  in  their  religious  con¬ 
victions,  to  commit  their  interests  to  such  hands.  The  past  votes  of 
these  senators  prove  their  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  religious 
liberty,  and  the  contempt  in  which  they  hold  the  scruples  of  religious 
men.* 


•  As  frequent  mention  was  made  of  the  Canon  Law  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  and  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  its  operation,  if  introduced, 
should  be  correctly  understood,  we  make  no  apology  for  presenting  our  readers 
with  a  brief  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General  in  reference  to 
this  point.  We  take  occasion,  in  ])assing,  to  express  our  gratification  at  the 
view  we  gave  last  month  of  the  bearing  of  Sir  John  Romilly’s  speech  being 
borne  out  so  thoroughly  by  his  explanations  of  the  2l8t.  Mr.  Roebuck,  with 
much  flippancy,  having  endeavoured  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  fear  entertained 
of  the  Canon  Law,  which  he  strangely  represented  as  ‘  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  system  of  spiritual  direction  for  Roman  Catholics,*  the  Attorney- 
General  replied, — ‘  He  heard  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member  for 
Sheffield  state,  that  it  was  perfectly  absurd  to  8U|)pose  that  in  any  degree 
whatever  the  Canon  Law  could  be  of  effect  in  this  country — that  the  Canon 
Law  was  not  the  law  of  this  country — but  that  the  English  law  w'as  the  law 
of  this  land — and  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Pope  could  exercise 
the  Canon  Law  in  this  country.  He  thought  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was 
mistaken  in  this  view.  He  held  it  to  he  a  fact  that  could  not  be  disputed  by 
any  ])erson  acquainted  with  Canon  Law,  that  that  Canon  Law  could  only 
come  into  effect  through  bishops  of  territorial  dioceses,  in  the  common  accep¬ 
tation  of  that  term.  He  asserted  that  there  might  he  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  a  person  who  should  exercise  episcopal  functions  within  his  district, 
and  yet  betw  een  whom  and  the  bishoj)  of  a  territorial  diocese  there  was  the 
broadest  possible  distinction,  and  that  distinction  was  known  to  the  Canon 
Law.  Hut  a  bishop  territorial  only  could  put  the  Canon  Law  into  effect,  in 
respect  of  the  temporalities  of  persons  inhabiting  that  diocese,  and  not  by  a 
bisnop  whose  functions  w'ere  purely  episcopal.  ...  So  it  followed  that  to  take 
hold  of  matters  tem])oral  they  were  obliged  to  have  bishops  wdth  defined 
districts,  and  by  that  means  only  were  they  able  to  carry  into  operation  the 
Canon  Law.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  said  that  this  Canon  Law  w'as  not 
the  law  of  England.  He  (the  Attorney-General)  admitted  that — but  that  it 
was  foreign  law  .  Hut  the  jmsition  was  this :  the  law  of  England  looked 
upon  foreign  law  as  a  fact ;  and,  like  other  facts,  was  to  be  proved  by  wit¬ 
nesses  of  competent  character,  and,  when  once  proved,  the  English  law  did 
not  inquire  whether  the  foreign  law'  was  fit  and  reasonable,  but  adopted  the 
principle  and  acted  upon  it. . .  1  he  bishops  of  the  Catholic  (church  claimed  the 
right  of  appointing  the  priests  for  benefices.  Hut  if  simply  bishops  and  not 
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Again,  and  we  regret  to  make  the  statement,  the  debate  has  sig¬ 
nally  damaged  the  influence,  on  general  politics,  of  the  leading  Free- 
trade  members  of  the  House.  The  course  they  have  taken  has  shaken 
confidence  in  their  judgment,  as  legislators,  and  would  make  the 
people  pause  before  consenting  to  place  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
their  hands.  We  are  far  from  advocating  the  substitution  of  expe¬ 
diency  for  principle :  We  honor  rather  the  integrity  which  sacrifices 
popularity  to  duty.  But  in  the  present  case  w'e  believe  the  course 
adopted  to  be  wrong,  and  we  bitterly,  therefore,  regret  that  by  pursuing 
it,  the  men  who  achieved  so  much  should  have  their  power  of  future 
service  seriously  crippled.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  Mr.  Bright  on 
our  side.  His  talent,  and  earnestness,  and  public  spirit,  render  him  a 
most  desirable  ally,  but  we  are  compelled  to  regard  his  course  on  the 
pending  question  as  one-sided,  and  to  dissent  from  many  of  his  views  as 
wanting  the  breadth  and  largeness  of  a  genuine  statesman.  Of  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  we  say  but  little.  On  such  subjects  he  is  always  superficial,  and 
his  tone,  dogmatic  and  supercilious,  betokens  the  virus  which  has  led 
other  and  better  men  of  his  party  to  refer  contemptuously  to  ‘  the 
Saints.’  We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  old  friend  Colonel  Peyronnet 
Thompson — the  father  of  the  Free-trade  movement — is  of  sounder 
mind,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  the  vote  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Stockport  in  the  majority  on  the  2oth. 

We  say  again  to  our  friends,  as  we  have  said  on  former  occasions, 
maintain  your  own  position.  Do  not  compromise  your  principles  by 
entering  into  protestant  associations  with  Churchmen.  There  is  no 
common  ground  on  which  you  can  stand  in  such  an  alliance.  It  may 
wear  a  plausible  air,  it  may  look  like  a  Christian  brotherhood,  it  may 
be  commended  to  you  by  your  abhorrence  of  Popery,  and  may  be 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  estimable  and  Christian  men  within  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment ;  but  be  sure  you  will  find,  sooner  or  later, 
that  you  are  in  an  equivocal  position,  which  will  commit  you  to  what 
you  conscientiously  disapprove,  or  will  compel  your  secession.  Let 
Dissenters  and  Churchmen  take  their  own  ground,  and  pursue  their 
own  measures.  More  will  thus  be  done  than  by  any  compact  which, 
founded  on  compromise,  will  cripple  your  powers,  and  exhibit  you  in  a 
very  questionable  and  suspicious  light.  We  found  our  opposition  to 
Papal  aggression  on  principles,  some  of  which  cannot  be  made  to 
square  with  the  convictions  of  Churchmen,  however  pious  or  liberal. 

Two  STRIKING  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  some  of  the  worst  charges  pre¬ 
ferred  against  the  Papal  system  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  this 
debate.  One  was  the  case  of  Mathurin  Carre,  a  French  emigrant, 
who  has  resided  in  this  country  more  than  half  a  century,  a  man  of 
miserly  habits,  who,  by  dint  of  minute  saving  and  self-sacrifice,  had 
accumulated  upwards  of  10,000/.  In  1847,  being  then  77  years  old, 

territorial  bishops,  they  could  not  act  uj)on  that  right.  But  the  moment  they 
were  made  territorial  bishops,  then,  by  the  force  ot  the  Canon  Law,  they  were 
immediately  in  a  position  to  appoint  persons  to  benefices,  and  if  they  came 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  court  would  enforce  every  one  of  the  trusts. 
That  was  the  effect  of  the  Canon  Law.  The  Court  of  Chancery  would,  in 
spite  of  any  old  practice  previously  existing,  enforce  the  Canon  Law.* 
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Carre  resided  with  one  Matthew  Hamilton,  in  Somers-Town.  At  the 
end  of  February,  1847,  he  was  seriously  ill,  and  was  attended  by  M. 
Gasquet,  a  Roman  Catholic  practitioner.  Gasquet  recommended  nutri¬ 
tious  food  and  w  ine,  but  expressed  his  fear  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  sick  man  might  not  enable  him  to  procure  these.  Hamilton  replied, 
that  the  case  w'as  very  different,  for  that  the  patient  was  in  reality 
possessed  of  much  property.  The  following  morning,  Gasquet  informed 
a  Catholic  priest  of  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  James  Holdstock,  of  the 
case,  who  instantly  repaired  to  Carre,  and  required  to  see  him  alone. 
This  was  allowed,  and  the  result  was  the  execution  of  a  deed,  giving 
some  7,000/.  for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  connexion  w  ith  the  chapel  of 
which  Holdstock  was  the  priest.  The  details  w'hich  have  been  elicited 
reveal  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  Romish  rapacity  and  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  which  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time  past.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  fearful  power  exercised  by  Papal  priests  over  the  dying  members 
of  their  Church,  it  is  eminently  instructive,  and  as  such,  merits  the 
gravest  attention.  The  law  has,  happily,  stept  in  to  arrest  the  evil, 
by  placing  the  property  in  safe  keeping,  until  the  decision  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  tribunal  is  obtained. 

The  other  illustration  w'c  refer  to  is  that  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Augusta 
Talbot,  step-daughter  of  the  Hon.  Craven  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley, 
whose  case  is  set  forth  in  a  petition  from  Mr.  Berkeley  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Miss  Talbot  is  entitled  absolutely  to  80,000/.,  on  attaining 
her  majority,  which  will  occur  June  Gth,  1852.  On  the  death  of  her 
mother,  in  April,  1841,  she  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  her 
relatives,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  What  has  followed 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Berkeley.  ‘  The  said  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury  placed  the  said  infant  Augusta  Talbot  (notwithstanding 
she  is  a  ward  of  court)  at  the  convent  called  the  Lodge,  situate  at 
Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  not  as  a  pupil,  or  visitor,  hut  as  a 
postulant,  with  the  avowed  object  of  allowing  the  said  Augusta  Talbot 
to  take  the  veil  and  become  a  nun.'"  The  prize,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  a  tempting  one,  and  the  agents  of  Rome  have  played  a  bold  stroke 
for  it.  We  shall  see  w'hether  English  law  will  not  meet  the  case ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  our  people  will  learn  what  they  have  to  expect  from  the 
revival  of  Popish  machinations  and  influence.  We  learn  from  the  papers 
of  the  22nd,  that  the  member  for  Dublin  has  denied,  in  distinct  terms, 
the  truth  of  some  of  the  most  material  of  Mr.  Berkeley’s  statements, 
founding  his  denial  mainly  on  the  authority  of  a  Catholic  priest  and 
bishop.  The  matter,  however,  did  not  rest  here.  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
followed  by  Sir  B.  Hall,  who  fastened  on  him  a  charge  of  having 
suppressed  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  witness  on  whom  he 
professed  to  rely.  ‘  Mr.  Craven  Berkeley,’  said  Sir  B.  Hall,  ‘  had 
declared,  in  his  petition  to  the  house,  that  his  step-daughter  was  a 
postulant,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Dublin  had  denied 
the  allegation  of  the  petition  by  a  resolute  assertion,  declaring  that  it 
was  altogether  untrue.  He  now  told  him,  that  by  the  letter  of  one  of 
his  own  bishops,  which  he  had  used  as  an  authority,  the  statement  in 
the  petition  was  true.’  The  case  has  subsequently  been  brought 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  disclosures  made  give  it  a  much 
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worse  appearance  than  it  previously  bore.  It  was  bad  enough  when 
referred  to  in  the  Commons,  but  suspicions  of  the  worst  kind  are  now 
awakened.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  should  lose  no  time 
in  explaining  their  conduct  in  the  matter. 

The  Woods  and  Forests,  after  covering  successive  administrations 
with  disgrace,  have  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Russell  Cabinet,  which 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen  and  prevented.  The  mal-administration 
of  the  Crown  lands  has  long  been  notorious.  A  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee  has  brought  this  mystery  of  iniquity  to  light,  and  the  case  made 
out  was  so  bad,  that  immediate  reform  was  promised.  As  nothing, 
however,  was  done,  or  appeared  likely  to  be  done.  Lord  Duncan,  on 
the  11th,  moved  a  resolution,  that  all  monies  received  from  the  royal 
forests,  and  other  Crown  lands,  should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and 
that  all  expenses  attendant  on  collecting  the  same  should  be  voted  by 
Parliament.  This  resolution  was  met,  on  the  part  of  Government,  by 
an  amendment  in  the  shape  of  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  management  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crow  n ;  and,  on  a 
division.  Ministers  were  left  in  a  minority  of  one,  the  numbers  being 
120  to  119.  The  point  of  difference  respected  Parliamentary  control, 
for  which  Lord  Duncan  contended,  and  we  think  rightly.  Had  this 
been  conceded  by  Lord  Seymour,  the  division  need  not  have  taken 
place ;  but  as  it  was  not,  no  other  course,  as  it  appears  to  us,  was  open 
to  the  honorable  member  for  Bath,  than  that  which  he  pursued. 
Ministers  had  ample  time  for  preparation,  and  ought  to  have  antici¬ 
pated  Lord  Duncan,  or  have  mustered  their  forces  to  defeat  him.  A 
curious  incident,  illustrative  of  party  tactics,  has  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  respecting  this  division.  The  Conservative  members.  Free¬ 
traders  and  Protectionists,  remained  immoveable  on  their  seats  until 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  was  completely  emptied,  when,  seeing 
that  the  Government  would  have  a  considerable  majority,  they  went 
out  in  a  body  to  record  their  votes  for  Lord  Duncan,  the  members  lor 
Ripon  and  Buckinghamshire,  as  we  have  already  stated,  walking  out 
arm  in  arm.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Locke  King’s  motion,  they  abstained 
from  voting,  because  a  majority  of  the  Liberals  were  against  Ministers; 
but  in  this  case  they  took  part  in  the  division,  in  order  to  insure  a 
second  defeat.  The  object  of  such  a  policy  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  but 
what  shall  w'e  think  of  the  probabilities  of  a  junction  between  Lord 
John  and  Sir  James  Graham?  If  the  former  does  not  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  drawing  the  Liberal  party  into  closer  association  with  his  Go¬ 
vernment,  he  furnishes  an  instance  of  infatuation  which  we  cannot 
comprehend,  and  to  which  w’e  know  no  parallel. 

The  Marriage  Affinity  Bill  has  been  rejected  by  the  Upper 
1!  ouse,  by  a  majority  of  fifty  to  sixteen.  The  Archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  York,  with  fifteen  bishops,  voted  against  it ;  and  the  ground 
on  which  this  opposition  was  based  befitted  the  lips  of  bishops  much 
belter  than  it  accords  with  the  common-sense  of  mankind.  The  Earl 
of  St.  Germans  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  with  moderation 
and  ability,  and  was  opposed  by  the  Primate  with  an  amendment  that 
it  be  read  that  day  six  months.  This  was  seconded  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  a  characteristic  sjicech,  in  w'hich  shrewdness  and  ability 
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were  blended  with  strange  misapprehensions,  and  the  violent  prejudices 
of  an  ecclesiastic.  The  obligation  of  the  licvitical  code,  and  its 
application  to  the  case  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  were 
strenuously  insisted  on.  Indeed,  Dr.  Phillpotts  ‘  asserted  there  was  a 
direct  repudiation  of  these  marriages  in  the  New  Testament,’  though  the 
only  case  he  referred  to  evinced  his  gross  and  most  discreditable  igno¬ 
rance  on  a  point  with  which  a  school-boy  ought  to  be  familiar.  Lord 
Campbell  expressed  the  strong  prejudice  of  his  country  in  opposing 
the  measure,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  panegyrized 
his  friend  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  Act  of  1835.  The  result  of  their  lord- 
ships’  vote  must  have  been  anticipated,  and  constitutes  another  instance 
of  discrepancy  in  the  judgment  of  the  tw'o  houses.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Commons  last  session ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  the  argumentation  now  employed  against  it,  we  are  reduced  to 
the  conclusion,  either  that  our  hereditary  legislators  are  exceedingly 
prejudiced,  or  that  their  votes  are  swayed  by  very  simple  and  foolish 
reasons.  A  page  of  our  friend  Mr.  Binney’s  pamphlet  contains 
more  solid  sense  and  sound  scriptural  interpretation  than  all  the  prosy 
speeches  of  the  Primate  and  his  brethren.*  If  these  dignitaries  would 
retain  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House,  it  would  be'  advisable  for  them 
to  refrain  from  frequently  exhibiting  themselves  as  expounders  of 
Scripture,  or  of  social  economics  and  morals. 

The  Affairs  of  Ceylon  formed  the  subject  of  an  episode  on  the 
14th  and  17th,  which  derived  its  interest  from  the  special  condition  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Baillie,  the  member  for  Invernesshire,  having  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  the  25th,  severely  reflecting  on  the  Government 
in  the  matter  of  Ceylon,  the  Premier  stated  that  in  consequence 
the  Budget  would  not  be  proceeded  with,  as  was  previously  intended. 
‘  I  do  not  think  it  right,’  he  remarked,  ‘  when  a  vote  of  censure  is 
hanging  over  our  heads,  that  we  should  propose  our  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  year.’  Mr.  Baillie,  on  the  17th,  complained  of  this,  and 
at  once  withdrew  his  notice,  on  which  a  well-merited  rebuke  was  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Lord  John.  Mr.  Disraeli  hastened  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  his  supporter,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Sir  B. 
Hall,  followed,  severely  reflecting  on  the  course  pursued.  The  party 
character  of  the  movement  cannot  be  doubted,  and  wt  regret  it  the 
more,  as  the  administration  of  Lord  Torrington,  and  the  sanction  given 
to  it  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  merit  the  reprobation  of  Parliament. 
There  have  been  foul  misdoings  at  Ceylon.  The  evidence  obtained 
places  this  beyond  doubt,  and  it  is,  therefore,  deeply  to  be  deplored 
that  such  a  case  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  strife  of  parties,  or  be 
polluted  by  the  selfishness  of  aspiring  ambition.  Lord  Torrington 
in  the  first  place,  Earl  Grey  in  the  second,  and  the  Russell  Cabinet  in 
the  third,  are  implicated  in  the  charge;  and  our  national  character, 
as  well  as  sense  of  justice,  requires  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
sifted,  and  that  the  criminal,  whether  peer  or  commoner,  should  receive 
due  punishment.  Let  the  Ministry  be  judged  by  their  own  merits — 
and  they  are  small  enough — but  let  not  the  course  of  justice  be  stayed. 
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or  its  waters  be  poisoned,  by  the  animosities  or  malignity  of  faction. 
Lord  Torrington  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Upper  House  on  the  day  of  our  publication,  when  due 
justice,  we  trust,  will  be  done  both  to  the  ex-Governor  and  to  the 
colony  over  which  he  ruled. 

Another  Caffee  War  has,  unhappily,  broken  out,  and  some  of 
our  journals  are  calling  for  the  adoption  of  measures  which  remind  us 
of  the  times  of  Pizarro  and  Cortez.  As  yet  we  have  heard  only  one 
side.  Let  the  British  people  remember  this.  Tfi^ape  authorities  have 
spoken,  the  Cape  journals  have  given  their  version,  but  the  Caffre 
account  is  yet  to  come.  Audi  alteram  ''•partem.  As  we  purpose 
entering  largely  into  this  subject  next  month,  we  will  now  only  refer 
to  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Freeman,  in  the  ‘  Patriot,’  of  the  13th, 
and  to  the  first  article  in  ‘  The  British  Banner,’  of  the  19th.  Judging 
from  what  we  do  know  of  the  past,  we  fear  that  the  revelation  to  be 
made  will  prove  far  from  honorable  to  the  character  and  policy  of  our 
country. 
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^  The  History  of  Church  Laws  in  England  from  A.D.  602  to  A.D.  1850.  By 
Edward  Muscutt. 
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Rose  Douglas ;  or,  Sketches  of  a  Country  Parish  :  being  the  Autobiography 
of  a  Scotch  Minister’s  Daughter.  By  S.  K.  W.  2  vols. 

The  Geological  Observer.  By  Sir  Henry  T.  De  La  Beche,  C.B.,  &c. 

A  Trip  to  Mexico;  or,  Recollections  of  a  Ten  Months*  Ramble  in  lS49-oO. 
By  a  Barrister. 

A  Week  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly.  By  J.  W.  North,  M.A.,  Chaplain. 

The  British  Officer;  his  Position,  Duties,  Emoluments,  and  Privileges. 
By  J.  H.  Stocqueler. 

Military  Memoir  of  LieuL-ColonelJames  Skinner,  C.B.  Interspersed  with 
Notices  of  several  of  the  Principal  Personages  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  service  of  the  Native  Powers  of  India.  By  J.  Baillie  Fraser,  Esq. 

2  vols. 

An  Introduction  to  Neo-Hellenic,  or  Modern  Greek ;  containing  a  Guide 
to  its  Pronunciation,  and  an  Epitome  of  its  Grammar.  By  Henry  Cape. 

No.  III.  of  Familiar  Things. 

Sketch  of  Mairwara.  Giving  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Habits  of 
the  Mairs.  With  Descriptions  of  various  Works  of  Irrigation  in  Mairwara 
and  Aymeer.  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views.  By  Lieut.-Coloncl 
C.  G.  Dixon,  Bengal  Artillery. 

Man  Natural  and  Spiritual.  By  Banks  Farrand. 

Rome ;  its  Temper  and  its  Teachings.  In  Six  Lectures.  By  George 
Henry  Davis. 

The  Catholic  Appeal,  Don’t  burn  us ;  or,  the  State  Church  and  the 
Catholics.  By  L.  Tynman. 

The  Tenderness  of  Jesus  Illustrated.  Bv  Rev.  J.  W.  Richardson. 
Correspondence  betwixt  the  Hon.  Lord  Murray  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Candlish 
rcMrding  the  Interference  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood  with  the 
Edinburgh  Original  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,  Ramsay  Liine. 

Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Tractarianism  on  Church  Principles,  so 
called,  in  promoting  Secession  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  Rev.  Theyre  '\\ 
Smith,  M.A. 

Lessons  and  Tales ;  a  Reading  Book  for  the  use  of  Children.  Chiefly 
intended  for  the  Junior  Classes  in  Elementary  Schools.  Edited  by  Rev. 
Richard  Dawes,  M.A. 

Sermons.  By  Rev.  George  Smith. 

The  Female  Jesuit ;  or,  the  Spy  in  the  Family. 

The  Authority  of  God ;  or,  the  True  Barrier  against  Romish  and  Infidel 
Aggression.  Four  Discourses.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  D.D. 
With  an  Introduction  written  for  this  edition. 

Scripture  Light  on  Popish  Darkness.  Notes  on  Portions  of  Holy  Writ 
perverted  or  neglected  by  the  Papists.  By  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A. 

Lectures  on  the  Characters  of  our  Lord’s  Apostles ;  and  especially  their 
Conduct  at  the  Time  of  his  Apprehension  and  Trial.  By  a  Country  Pastor. 

The  Creed  of  Christendom  ;  its  Foundation  and  Superstructure.  By 
William  Rathbone  Greg. 

Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Gospels.  Designed  for  Sabbath- 
school  Teachers  and  Bible  Classes.  By  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  Carefully  Re¬ 
vised  by  Rev.  Samuel  Green. 

A  Pocket  Volume  on  Punctuality.  By  Rev.  James  Kendall. 

Maidens  and  Mothers;  or,  the  Christian  Spinster  and  the  Hebrew  Wife. 
A  Book  for  Young  Women.  By  Rev.  T.  Binney. 

Prayer.  By  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Campbell  on  the  Clause  respecting 
Chloroform  in  the  proposed  Prevention  of  Offences  Bill.  By  John 
Snow,  M.D. 


